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PREFACE. 


'rtiE purpose of this 1»ook is exactly expressed in its title,, The 
Key to Theosophy, and needs but few words of explanation. It 
IS not a complete or exhaustive text-book of Theosophy, but only 
a key to unlock the door that leads to the deeper study. It traces 
yie broad outlines of the Wisdom Religion, and explains its funda- 
mental principles; meeting, at the same time, the various objections 
raised by the Average Western enquirer, and ’endeavouring to 
present unfamiliar concepts in a form as simple and in language as 
clear as possible. That*it should succeed in making Theosophy 
intelligible without mental effort on the part of the reader, would 
be too much to expect; but it is hoped that the obscurity still left 
is of the thought, not of the languagfe, is due to depth, not to con- 
fusion. To the mentally lazy or obtuse. Theosophy must remain a 
riddle; for in the world mental as in the world spiritual each man 
ufust progress by his own efforts. The writer cannot do the 
reader’s thinking for hi#i, nor would the latter be any the better 

» 

off if such vicarious thought were possible. The need for such an 
•expositipn as the present has long been felt among those interested 
in the Theosophical Society and its work, and it is hoped that it 
'wilCsupply information* as free* as possible 6^om technicalities, to 
many whose attention has been awakened, but who, as yet, are 
merely puzzled and not convinced. 

Some care has been taken in disentangling somd part of what 
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. V . 

is i^rue from what is false in Spiritualistic teachings as to tfhc post 
mortem life, and to shoSving the true nature of Spiritualistic pheno- 
mena. Previous explanations of a similar kind have drawn much 
wrath upon the writer/s devoted head; the Spiritualists, like too 
many others, preferring to believe what is pleasant rather than what; 

r 

is true, and becoming very angry with anyone who destroys ^n 
agreeable delusion. For the past year Theosophy has been ^the 
target for every poisoned arrow of Spiritualismj as though the 
possessors of a half truth felt more antagonism to the possessors 
of the whole truth than those who had no share to boast of. 

Very hearty thanks are due from the author to many Theosophista 
who have sent suggestions and questions, or have otherwise con- 
tributed help during the writing of this book. The work will be 
the more useful for their aid, and tnat will be their best reward. 

H. P. B. 


London, 1889. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


lN.oj(Jer to further facilitate the Study of Theosophy, which the 
Key has already made an easy task, I have added a copious Glos- 
sary ^f all the teclmical terms found in it. Most of the definitions 
and explanations* are transcriptions or abbreviations from the larger 
Theosophical Glossary. It is hoped that both Glossaries will supply 
a l«ng-felt want, find that the larger one will cover the whole range 
of occult terminology as completely as possible. 

H. P. B. 

London, 1890. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


i'HE*main features of the revision attempted are: (i) A syste- 
matic use of italics and capitals; (zj a consistent transliteration of 
^j^t^krit words; (3) the correction of some mistakes intimated by 
B. while still living;* (4) the •removal of s<jme obscurities of 
style ; . (5) the omission of syme passages of a controversial nature, 
.wljiclj are no longer of general interest. 

G. R. S. M. 

London, 1893. 
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I. 

THEOSOPHY AND THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE MEANING OF THE NAME. 

Enquirer.— and its doctrytcs are often referred to as a new- 
fangled religion. Is it a religion ? 

Theosophist.— It is not. Theosophy is Divine Knowledge or Science. 


;gNQ.— What is the rcal^ meaning of the term ? 

/pjjEO Divine Wisdom, Theosophia (0€o<Tocf>ia:), or Wisdom of the 

Gods, as Theogonia Ge„ealogy-of the Gods. The word 

means a God in Greek, one of the divine beings, certainly not God 
in the sense attached in our day to the tejm. Therefore, it is not 
» Wisdom of God,” ae translated by some, but Divine Wisdom such as 
that possessed by the Gods. The term is many thousand years old. 

Enq.— What is the origin o^the name? 

TheO.— It comes to us from the Alexandrian phUosophers, called 
lovers oAruth, Philaletheians, from (<#>cX) “loving,” and aletheta 

C^tid) “truth.” The name Theosophy dates from the third cgntuiyo 
Sva^and began with AmmOnius Saccas and his disciples, who started 
•thi -Eclectic Theosophical system, and were also cabled Analogeticists. 

by Pro? Alorr. WMor, M.D.. F.X.S.-. in his PlaE^nm 

‘t^^rllchemjf,* l«iey were so cSlled^ , 
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Because of their practice of interpreting all saored legends tnd narratives, diyths 
and mysteries, by a rule or principle of analogy and correspondence, so tlj^at events ^ 
which werei related as haiing occurred in the external world were regarded as ex- 
pressing operations and experiences of the human soul. 

They were also denominated Neoplatonists. Though Theosophy, 
or the Eclectic Theosophical system, is generally attributed to the third 
century, yet, if Diogenes Laertius is to be credited, its origin is much 
earlier, as he attributed the system to an Egyptian priest, Pot-^muh, 
who lived in the earjy days of ^ the Ptolemaic dynasty. Thg tame 
author tells us that the name is Coptic, and signifies one consecrated 
to Amun, the God of Wisdom. Theosophy is tbe equivalent of the 
Sanskrit Brahma-VidyS, Divine Knowledge. 

Enq. — was the object of this system ? 

Theo. — First of all to inculcate certain great moral truths upon its 
disciples, and all those who were ••lovers of the trbth.^’ Hence il%o 
the motto adopted by the Theosophical Society: "There is no religion 
higher than truth.’^ • 

Eclectic Theosophy was divided under three heads: (i) Belief in one 
absolute, incomprehensible and supreme Deity, or infinite essence, 
which is the root of all Nature, and of all that is, visible and invisible. 
(2) Belief in man’s eternal immortal nature, which, being a radiation 
of the Universal Soul, is of an identical essence with it. (3) Theurgy, ^ 
or “divine work,” or producing a work of Gods; from theoi, "gods,” 
and ergeifiy “to work.” The term is very old, but, as it belongs to the 
vocabulary of the Mysteries, was not in popular use. It was a mystic 
belief— practically proveh by initiated adepts and priests — that, by 
making oneself as pure as the incorporeal beings — i.e.y by returning to 
one’s pristine purity of nature — man could move the Gods to impVrt to 
him Divine Mysteries, and even cause them to become occasionallj* 
visible, either subjectively or objectively. It was the transcfndedtal 
aspect of what is nolv called “Spiritualism”; but having b<§en abused 
and misconceived by the populace, it had come to be regarded by some 
as necromancy, and was generally forbidden. A travestied practite of 
the theurgy of lanjblichus linger^ still in Ihe ceremonial magic of sAne 
modem Kabalists. A|odera Theosophy avoids and rejects b&fh th^se. 
kin^s of magic and necroinancy as being? very dangerqjas. 
theurgy requires an almost superhuxpan purity and holiness of Wij* 
dlherwise it degenerates into mediumship or black magic. The initaen 
diate disciples of Ammonius Saccas, who was called TheocUdaktoe; 
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“God-taiuglit” — luch as Plofinus and his follower Porphyry — rejected 
theurgy at first, but were finally reconciled to it through lambliclltls, 
who wrote a work to that effect entitled JDe Mysteriis, ‘under the 
name of his own master, a famous Bgyptian priest called Abammon. 
Ammonius Saccas was the son of Christian parents. But being Irom 
hig childhood repelled by dogmatic spiritualistit Christianity, became a 
iieoplatonist, and like Jakob Bohme and other great seers and mystics, 
is ^Eud to have had divine wisdom revealed to him in dreams and 
visioifs. Hence his name of.Theodidaktos. Me resolved to reconcile 
every system of religion, and, by demonstrating their identical origin, 
e^E^lish one universal creed based on ethics. His life was so blame- 
less and pure, hTs learning so profound and vast, that several Church 
Fathers were his secret disciples. Clemens Alexandrinus speaks very 
highly of him. Plotinus, the “St. John” of Ammonius, was also a 
mfin universally* respected and Ateemed, and of the most profound 
learning and integrity. When thirty-nine years of ag^ he accompanied 
the Roman Empe^r Gordian and his army to the East, to be instructed 
by the sages of Bactria and India, fie had a School of Philosophy in 
Rome. Porphyry, his disciple, a Hellenized Jew, whose real name was 
Malek, collected all the writings of his master. Porphyry was also 
himself a great author, and gave an allegorical interpretation of some 
parts of Homer’s writings. The system of meditation the Phila- 
letheians resorted to was ecstacy, a system akin to Indian Yoga- 
practice. What is known of the Eclectic School is due to Origen, 
Eonginus, and Plotinus, the immediate disciples of Ammonius.* 

The chief aim of the Founders of the Eclfectic Theosophical School 
was*one of the three objects of its modern successor, the Theosophical 
Society, namely, to reconcile all religions, sects, and nations under a 

common system of ethics, b#sed on eternal verities. 

. .i • 

;gNQf — have you to show that this is not^ anjmpossible dream; 
tend that all the world's religions are based on the one and the same 
truth ? 

.5<I^KO. — Their comps^ratyve study and analysis. The “Wisdom- 
Religion” was one in antiquity; and the samene* of primitive reli- 
gious philosophy is proven ^o us by the’ identical doctrines taught to 
Initiates during the Mysteries, an institution once univef sally 
difeused. As Dr. Wilder says: 

• . ■ ■■ — 1 

* For further information see Dr. 'Wilder*! pamphlet. 
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All the old worships indicate the existence <Sf a single Ttffeosophy a^t^terior to 
tHein. The key that is to open one must open s^l; otherwise it cannot be the 
right key. • ^ 

THE POLICY OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

Enq. — hi the days o/rAmmontus there were several great ancient reli- 
gions^ and the sects in Egypt and Palestine alone were ^numerous. How 
conld he reconcile them ? ^ ^ 

T30[EO. — By doing thiit which wc again try to do now. The^Noo- 
platonists were a large body, and belonged to various religious philo- 
sophies; so do our Theosophists. 

It was under Philadelphus that Judaism established itself in Alexan- 
dria, and forthwith the Hellenic teachers became the dangerous rivals 
of the College of Rabbis of Babylon. As the author of New Platonism 
very pertinently remarks: ^ ^ ° ® 

The Buddhistic, Veddntic, apd Magian systems were expounded along with the 
philosophies of Greece. It was not wonderful that thoughtfi^l men supposed that 
the strife of words ought to cease, and considered it possible to extract one 

harmonious system from the various teachings Pantsenus, Athenagoras, 

and Clement were thoroughly instructed in the Platonic philosophy, and com- 
prehended its essential unity with the oriental systems. 

In those days, the Jew Aristobulus affirmed that the ethics of Aris- 
totle represented the esoteriq teachings of the Law of Moses; Philo 
Judaeus endeavoured to reconcile the Pentateuch with the Pythagorean 
and Platonic philosophy; and Josephus proved that the Essenes ot 
Carmel were simply the cbpyists and followers of the Egyptian Thera- 
peutae, or Healers. So it is in our day. We can show the lie® of 
descent of every Christian religion, as of every — even the smallest — 
sect. The latter are the minor twigs or ‘.shoots grown on the larger 
branches; but shoots and branches spring from the same trur^ — the' 
Wisdom-Religion! Tb prove this, was the aim of Ammotflus, whp' 
endeavoured to induce Gentiles and Christians, Jews and Idolaters, to 
lay aside their contentions and strifes, rjemembering only that tWy 
were all in possessi9n of the same truth under various vestments, aid 
were all the children of a common mother. This is the aim of Theo- 
sophy likewise. 

Says Mosheim of Ammonius: 

• * ’ # 

Conceiving that .not only the philosophers of Greece, but also all those of the 

Afferent barbarous nations, iS^ere perfectly in unison with each other with regard*id 
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cvexy esssntial point, [he] made if his business so to expound the tenets of all these 
Yarious sects as to make it appear they had all originated from one and the saihe 
soutce, And tended all to one and the same end. 

If tile writer on Ammonius in the Edinbuvgh Encyclopcsdia knows 
what he is talking about, then he describes the modern TheosophTsts, 
thpir beliefs, and their work, for he says, speakihg of the Theodidaktos: 

w He adopted the doctrines which were received in Egypt [the esoteric were those 
of Inaia] concerning the Universe and the Deity, considered as constituting one 
gr^at %tole; concerning the eternity of the world. . • . . He also established a 
system of moral discipline which allowed the people in general to live according to 
^ the laws of their couiftry and the dictates of nature; but required the wise to exalt 
th%iP mind by contemplation. 

Enq. — What are your authorities for saying all this of the ancient 
'Theosophists of Alexandria? 

— An alfhost countless rwimber of well-known writers. Mo- 
sheim, one of them, says that Ammonius taught that: 

The religion of th^ multitude went hand-in-hand with philosophy, and with her 
had shared the fate of being by degrees corrupted and obscured with mere human 
conceits, superstition, and lies; that it ought, therefore, to be brought back to its 
original purity by purging it of this dross and expounding it upon philosophical 
principles : and the whole which Christ had in view was to reinstate and restore to 
its primitive integrity the JWisdom of the ancients; to reduce within bounds the 
universally-prevailing dominion of superstition ; and in part to correct, and in part 
to exterminate the various errors that had found their way into the different 
popular religions. 

This, again, is precisely what the modern Theosophists say. Only 
while the great Phil^letheian was supported and helped in the policy 
he pursued by two Church Fathers, Clement and Athenagoras, by the 
learned Rabbis of the Synagogue, by the philosophers of the Academy 
and the GrcjYe, and while ht taught a common doctrine for all, we, his 
*follow*rs on the same line, receive no recognition, but, on the contrary, 
are abusid and persecuted. People 1,500 years ^go ^re thus shown to 
• have been* more tolerant than they are in this “ enlightened century. 

^^Q,— Was Ammonius encouraged and supported by the Church because^ 
notwithstanding his heresies^ he taught Christianity cmd was a Christian ? 

. ThBO. — ^Not at all. He ^j^as bom a Christian, but never accepted 
Clturch Christfanity. As said of him by Dr. Wilder: 

^Me had but to propound his instructions “according to the ancient pillar%of 
JEjE^rmes, which Plato and Pythagoras knew before, and fron> them constituted 
thfeif philosophy.’* Finding the same in the prologue of the Gospel according to 
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John, he very properly supposed that the purpos#of Jesus was^to restore g^he great 
doctrine of Wisdom in its primitive integrity. The narrative of the Bible* and the 
stories of th6 gods he conadered to be allegories illustrative of the truth; or else 
fables to be rejected. 

iToreover, as says the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia : 

He acknowledged that Je&us Christ w as an excellent man and the friend of God, 
but alleged that it was not his design entirely to abolish the worship of demons 
[gods], and that his only intention was to purify the ancient religion. 

THE WISDOM-T^ELIGION ESOTERIC IN ALL AGES. 

Enq. — Since Ammonius never committed anythbig^to writing, how can 
one feel sure that suck were his teachings ? ^ 9) 

Theo. — Neither did Buddha, Pythagoras, Confucius, Orpheus, Soc- 
rates, nor even Jesus, leave behind them any writings. Yet most of 
these are historical personages, and itheir teachings have all survived; 
The disciples of Ammonius, among whom were Origeu and Herennius, 
wrote treatises and explained his ethics. Certainly the latter are as 
historifal, if not more so, than tfie Apostolic writings. Moreover, his 
pupils — Origen, Plotinus, and Longinus,^ counsellor of the famous 
Queen Zenobia — have all left records of the Philaletheian System — so 
far, at all events, as their public profession of faith was known, for the 
School was divided into exoteric and esoteric tea\:hings. 

Enq. — How have the latter Jtenets reached our day, smcc you hold that 
what is properly called the Wisdom- Religion was esoteric? 

Theo. — ^The Wisdom-Religion was ever one and the same, and being 
the last word of possible human knowledge, wa% therefore, carefully 
preserved. It preceded by long ages the Alexandrian Theosopmsts, 
reached the modem, and will survive every other religion and philo- 
sophy. 

Enq. — Where and bji whom was U so preserved ? 

Theo. — Among Initiates of every country; among profouna seekem 
after truth — their disciples; an^ in those pa^of the world where s^ck. 
topics have always been most valued and^pursued — in In(^a, Cetftxfil ' 
Asia, and Persia. 

Enq . — Can you give me some proofs of iliesoiericism ? ^ 

Theo. — ^The best proof you can havetof the fact is that every ancie^f 
religious, or'ratjjer philosophical, cult consisted of an esoteric or secret • 
teaching, and, an exoteric or outward public worship. Furthermore',iif 
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is a wel^-known feet that th» Mysteries of the ancients comprised with 
every nation the Greater (secret) and Lesser (public) Mysteries — as,* for 
instance, in the celebrated solemnities called t!ie Eleusinia? in Greece. 
From the Hierophants of Samothrace, Egypt, and the initiated Brah- 
mans of the India of old, down to the later Hebrew Rabbis, alCfor 
fear of profanation, kept their real bona fide beiiefs secret. The Jewish 
Rabbis called tlieir secular religious series the Mercavah, or exterior 
bodf, the “vehicle,” or covering which contains the hidden wm/— their 
h^haSt secret knowledge. The priests of th^ ancient nations never 
imparted their real philosophical secrets to the masses. They allotted 

. to the latter only fhe husks. Northern Buddhism has its Greater and 
its tesser Vehicle, known as the MahaySna, the esoteric, and the Hina- 
yana, the ejcoteric, Schools. Nor can j'ou blame them for such secrecy; 
.for surely you would not think of feeding your flock of sheep on learned 
dissertations on® botany instead af on grass? Pythagoras called his 
Gnosis “the knowledge of things that are,” or ^ yvoio-is tSv ovrotv, and 
preserved that Ifeiowledge for his pledged* disciples only— for those 
who could digest such mental food aild feel satisfied; whom he pledged 
to silence and secrecy. Ojcult alphabets and secret ciphers are the 
development of the old Egyptian hieratic writings, the secret of which 
was, in the days of old, in the possession only of the Hierogrammatists, 
or initiated Egyptian “priests. Ammonius Saccas, as his biographers 
tell us, bound his pupils by oath not to divulge his higher doctrines 
except to those who had already been instructed in preliminary know- 
ledge, and who were also bound by a pledge. Finally do we not find 
the same also in early Christianity, among* the Gnostics, and even in 
th^teachings of Chftst? Did he not speak to the multitudes in parables 
wh|ch had a two-fold meaning, and explain his reasons only to his 
disciples? “Unto you,” h^ sa5"s, “it is given to know the mystery of 
the kij^gdolh of God ; but unto them that are without, all these things 
are done in parables.”* And the author of Mew •Platonism tells us 
that: 

•• tf he Bssenes of Judea and Carmel made similar distinctions, dividing their ad- 
■tfhrents into neoph}rtes, brethren, and the perfect [or those initiated]. 

* ‘ Examples might be brought from every country to this effect. 

. I’ Enq. — Can'^ou attain tih “ Secret Wisdom** simply by study? JEncy- 
clpjpmiias define Theosophy prdty much as Webster* s Dictionary does^ i.e., 


• Mark, iv. it. 
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as ** supposed intercourse with God and s'Bperior spirits^ and cmseguent 
aitammefit of superhuman knowledge by physical ... . . 

chemical p^ocessesl* Is this so? 

Xheo. — I think not. Nor is there any lexicographer capable of 
explaining, whether to Jiimself or others, hpw superhuman knowledge 
can be attained by physical or chemical processes. Hiad Webster said 
by metaphysical and alchemical processes, the definition would bJ 
approximately correct: as it is, it is absurd. Ancient Theosojhists 
clailhed, and so do the modern, that the* infinite cannot be known ty 
the finite — sensed by the finite self — but that the divine essence 
could be communicated to the higher spiritual Self in % state of ecstasy. 
This condition can hardly be attained, like hypnotism, by “physical 
and chemical processes.” 

Enq. — What is your explanation of it? 

Theo. — Real ecstasy w^ts defined by Plotinus as ^‘the liberation of 
the mind from its finite consciousijess, becoming one and identified with 
the Infinite.” This is the highest condition, says Dr. A. Wilder, but 
not one of permanent duration, and it is reached only by the very very 
few. It is, indeed, identical with that state which is known in India as 
SamSdhi. The latter is practised by the Yogis, who ^cilitate it physic- 
ally by the greatest abstinence in food and drink, and mentally by an 
incessant endeavour to purify and elevate the mind. Meditation is 
silent and unuttered prayer, or, as Plato expressed it: 

The ardent turning of the soul toward God ; not to ask any particular good [as in 
the common meaning of prayer], but for good itself — for^ the universal SupWine 
Good [of which we are a part on earth, and out of the essence of which we have all 
emerged]. . . . Therefore remain silent in the presence of the divine oftes^ till 
they remove the clouds from thy eyes and enabl^thee to see by th^ light which 
issues from themselves, not what appears as good to thee, but what is intriftisically 
good. 

This is what the scholarly author of New Platonism^ Dr. A. Wilder, 
describes as “spiritual photography/' 

The soul is the came^a in which facts and events, future, past, and present, ar^ 
alike fixed; and the mind becomes conscious o| them. Beyond our every-day. 
^ world of limits, all is one day or state — the past and future comprised in the 
sent. . . . [Death is the last ecsiasis on eartllt] Then the soul is freed from tip 
con&traint of the body, and its nobler part is united to higher nature and becontef* 
partaker in the^^isrisdom and foreknowledge of the higher beings. 
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Real ♦Theosopfiy is, for ttte mystics, that state which Apollonius of 
TyBna •was* made to describe thus: 

I can see the present and the future as in a clear mirror. The sage need not wait 
for the vapours of the earth and the corruption of the air to foresee [events]. . . , 
The iheoif or 'gods, see the futui-e; common men, the present; ^sages, that whiCh is 
about to take place. > • 

« .The Theosopliy of the Sages he speaks of, is well expressed in the 
assertion, “The Kingdom of God is within us.'' 

•EnQ. — Theosophy, the7i, is not, as field by som^, a ne^vly devised scheme? 

Theo. — Only ignorant people can thus refer to it. It is as old as 
tlle^orld, in itj teachings and ethics, if not in name, as it is also the 
broadest and most catholic system among all. 

Enq. — How comes it, tJmi, that Theosophy has remained so unknown to 
fke nations of ih9 Western Hemisphere? Why should it have been a sealed 
book to races confessedly the most cultured and advanced? 

Theo. — We befSeve there were nations as Cultured fn days of old and 
certainly more spiritually “advanced” than we are. But there are 
several reasons for this wiljing ignorance. One of them was given by 
St. Paul to the cultured Athenians — a loss, for long centuries, of real 
spiritual insight, and even interest, owing to their too great devotion to 
things of sense and tlieir long slavery to the dead letter of dogma and 
ritualism. But the strongest reason for it lies in the fact that real 
Theosophy has ever, been kept secret. 

;gNQ. — You have brought forward proofs that such secrecy has existed; 
but what was the reaj cause for it? 

Theo. — The causes for it were: Firstly, the perversity of average 
human nature and its selfishness, always tending to the gratification of 
personal desires to the detriment of neighbours and next of kin. Such 
people could never be entrusted with divine secrets. Secondly, their 
\inreliability to keep the sacred and ’divine knowledge €rom desecration. 
It is the latter which led to the perversion of the most sublime truths 
symbols, and to the gradual transformation of things spiritual into 
anthropomorphic, concretl and gross imagery— vi other words, to the 
"'dwarfing of the god-idea a^jd to idolatry. 

‘theosophx is not buddhism. 

Enq. You are often spoken of as “ Esoteric Buddhists."* Are youthen 

al^folhwers of Gautama Buddha ? 
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Theo. — No more than musicians are all4bllowers oP Wagner^ ‘ Some 
of its are Buddhists by religion; yet there are far more Hindils and 
Brdhmans than Buddhisls among us, and more Christian-born Europeans 
and Americans than converted Buddhists. The mistake has arisen 
frofl a misunderstanding of the real meauing of the title of Mr. A. P. 
SinnetPs excellent work. Esoteric Buddhism:^ The last word ought to 
have been spelt with One, instead of two, d's, for ihtrf Budhisnt woul^ 
have meant what it was intended for, namely “ Wisdom-Reli^on” 
(from bodha, bodki, “inielligence,”, “wisdom”), instead of Bud(tlnsyif 
Gautama’s religious philosophy. Theosophy, as already said, is the 
Wisdom-Religion. 

Enq. — What is the difference between Buddhism, the religion fgunded 
by the Prince of Kapilavastu, and Budhism, the “ Wisdom- Religion” 
which you say is synonymous with Theosophy ? 

Theo. — Just the same difference as there is between the later ritualism 
and dogmatic thaology of Jthe Churches and Sects and the secret teach- 
ings of Christ, which are called, “ the mysteries ofi the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Buddha means the “Enlightened” by Bodha, or Under- 
standing, Wisdom. This has passed root 'and branch into the esoteric 
teachings that Gautama imparted to his chosen Arhats only. 

Enq. — But some Orientalists detiy that Buddhas ever taught any esoteric 
doctrine at all. 

Theo. — They may as well (feny that Nature has any hidden secrets 
for men of science. Further on I will prove it by Buddha’s conversa-* 
tion with his disciple Ananda. His esoteric teachings were simply the 
Gupta-Vidyd, or secret knowledge, of the ancientf Brahmans, the hey 
to which their modern successors have, with few exceptions, com- 
pletely lost. And this Vidyd has passed yito what is now known as 
the inner teachings of the Mahdyana School of Northem^ud^hisnf-. 
Those who deny ifc arew simply ignorant pretenders to Orientalism. I 
advise you to read the Rev. Mr. Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism — especially 
the chapters on the exoteric ^d esoteric schools and teachings — agil , 
then compare* the testimony of the whol’^ ancient world upon th^. 
subject. . , 

Enq. — But are not the ethics of Theosophy identical with ihose taught bjff 
BudMa ? 

Theo. — Ceftainly, because these ethics are the soul of the Wi^oni^. 
Religion, and were once the common property of the initiates, of 
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nations.^ But Btiddha was tfae first to embody these lofty ethics in his 
public teachings, and to make them the foundation and the very essence 
of his public system. It is herein that lies ftie immense difference 
between exoteric Buddhism and every other religion. For while in 
other religions ritualism and dogma hold the first and most important 
place, in Buddhism it is the ethics which have always been the most 
jjpsisted upon. •This accounts for the resemblance, amounting almost 
to identity, between the ethics of Theosophy and those of the religion 
of. fitKtdha. 

Enq . — Are there any great points of difference? 

*BhEO. — O ne gjjreat distinction between Theosophy and exoteric Buddh- 
isifi is* that the latter, represented by the Southern Church, entirely 
denies (a) the existence of any Deity, and {V) any conscious post 
‘tf^rtem life, or e^en any self-conscious surviving individuality in man. 
Such at least is the teaching of the Siamese Sect, now considered as 
the purest form of exoteric Buddhism. And it is so, i£ we refer only to 
Buddha’s public teachings; the reason for such reticence on his part I 
will give further on. But the schools of the Northern Buddhist Church, 
established in those countries to which his initiated Arhats retired after 
the Master’s death, teach all that is now called Theosophical doctrines, 
because they form part^of the knowledge of the initiates — thus proving 
how the truth has been sacrificed to the dead-letter by the too-zealous 
orthodoxy of Southern Buddhism. But. how much grander and more 
^oble, more philosophical and scientific, even in its dead letter, is this 
teaching than that of any other Church or religion. Yet Theosophy is 
nq^ Buddhism. 
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EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC THEOSOPHY. 


WHAT THE MODERN THEOSOPHICAL SOCm'tY IS NOT. 

Enq. — Yottr docirineSy ihetty are not a revival of Buddhism y nor are they 
entirely copied from the Neoplatonic TJ^eosophy? , 

Theo. — ^They are not. But to these questions I cannot give you a 
better answer t6an b3' quoting from a paper read on “Theosophy’^ by 
Dr. J. D. Buck, F.T.S,, before the last Theosophical Convention, at 
Chicago, IlL, U. S. A. (April, 1889). No living Theosophist has better 
expressed and understood the real essence of Theosophy than our 
honoured friend Dr. Buck: 

The Theosophical Society was organized for the piirpose of promulgating the 
Theosophical doctrines, and for the promotion of the Theosophic life. The present 
Theosophical Society is not the first of its kind. I have a volume entitled : Theo- 
sophical Transactions of the Philadelphian Societyy published in London in 16974 
and another with the following title: Introduction to Theosophy; or the “Science 
of the Mystery of Christ ; that is, of Deity, Nature, and Creature, embracin^the 
Philosophy of all the Working Powers of Life, Magical and Spiritual, and forming 
a Practical Guide to the Sublimest Purity, Sanctity, and Evangelical Perfection ; 
also to the Attainment of Divine Vision, and the ^oly Angelic Arts, Potencies, and 
other Prerogatives of the Regeneration’'; published in London in iSsJ?' T^e follo^i^-* 
ing is the dedication pf tips volume : ^ 

“To the students of Universities, Colieges, and Schools of Christendom : To Prb*- 
fessors of Metaphysical, Mechanical, and Natural Science in all its forms: To m^n* 
and women ,of education generally; of fundamental orthodox Faith: To D^ISt^* 
Arians, Unitarians, SwedenborgiSns, and other defective and ungrounded creeS^, 
rationalists, and sceptic^ of every kind: To just-minded and enlightened Mohat^- 
xnedans, Jews, and oriental Patriarch-religionist : but especially to thcf' gospel 
xmnisier and missionary, whether to the barbaric or inteUectual peoples, this ihtifr.^' 
duction to Theosophy, or the science of the ground add mystery of all thing9,^ 
mofid humbly and s^ectionately dedicated.” 

In the following year (1856) another volume was issued, royal octs^ of .^06 
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pages, di^pond type, of Theosofhical Miscellanies. Of the last-named work 500 
copies only were issued, for gratuitous distribution to Libraries and Universities. 
These eaarlier movements, of which there were many, or^nated within»the Church, 
with persons of great piety and earnestness, and of unblemished character; and 
all of these writings were in orthodox form, using the Christian expressions, and, 
like the writings of the eminent Churchman William Law, would only be dis- 
tinguished by the ordinary reader for their great eartiestness and piety. These 
•■v^re one and all but attempts to derive and explain the deeper meanings and 
origiiftl import of the Christian Scriptures, and to illustrate and unfold the Theo- 
so^h^oaMfe. These works were soon forgotten, and aje now generally unknown. 
They sought ta reform the clergy %nd revive genuine piety, and were never wel- 
comed. That one wo»d, “heresy,** was sufficient to bury them in the limbo of all 
sudhaUtopias. At the time of the Reformation John Reuchlin made a similar 
attetopt.with the same result, though he was the intimate and trusted friend of 
Lpther. Orthodoxy never desired to be informed and enlightened. These re- 
formers were informed, as was Paul by Festus, that too much learning had made 
tl#m mad, and tha^t would be danger<»us to go farther. Passing by the verbiage, 
which was partly a matter of habit and education with these writers, and partly 
due to religious restraint through secular power, and comiagto the core of the 
matter, these writing^ were Theosophical ii^ the strictest sense, and pertain solely 
to man*s knowledge of his own nature and the higher life of the soul. The present 
Theosophical movement has sometimes been declared to be an attempt to convert 
Christendom to Buddhism, which means simply that the word “heresy** has lost 
its terrors and relinquished its power. Individuals in every age have more or less 
clearly apprehended the Theosophical doctrines and wrought them into the fabric 
of their lives. These doctrines belong exclusively to no religion, and are confined 
to no society or time. They are the birthright df every human soul. Such a thing 
^ orthodoxy must be wrought out by each individual according to his nature and 
his needs, and according to his varying experience. This may explain why those 
who have imagined Tl^osophy to be a new religion have hunted in vain for its 
cref & and its ritual. Its creed is Loyalty to Truth, and its ritual “To honour every 
trutj by use.*’ 

How little this principle of Ujiiversal Brotherhood is understood by the masses 
many^d^ow seldom its transcendent importance is recognized, may be seen in 
the div^ity of opinion and fictitious interpretations regarding the Theosophical 
Sbciety. ^'his Society was organized on tBis one principle, the essential Brother- 
• hood of M^, as herein briefly outlined and imperfectly set forth. It has been 
•as«iled as Buddhistic and anti-Christian, as though it could be both these together, 
^en both Buddhism and Christianity, as^et forth by their inspired founders, make 
brotherhbod the one essential If doctrine and of life. Theosophy has been also 
Jegardtsd as something new und^f the sun, or at best as old mysticism masqueraffing 
dildbr a new nairfe. While it is true that many societies founded upon, and united 
^‘support, the principles of altruism, or essential brotherhood, have borne various 
it is also true that many have also been called Theosophic,*and with 
tiples apd aims as the present society bearing that name. With these societies, one 
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Md all, the essential doctrine has been the samtf, and all else ids been jlucidental, 
though this does not obviate the fact that many persons are attracted to the 
incidentals t/ho overlook ^>r ignore the essentials. 

No better or more e^cplicit answer — by a man who is one of our most 
esfeemed and earnest Theosophists— could be given to your question^. 

Enq. — Which system* do you prefer or follow^ in that case, besi4es 
Buddhistic ethics ? 

Thko. — None, and all. We hold to no religion, and to no philosqphy 
in particular: we cull «fche good v^e fin^ in each. But here, agkim, it 
must be stated that, like all other ancient systems. Theosophy is 
divided into exoteric and esoteric sections. 

Enq. — What is the difference ? 

Theo. — The members of the Theosophical Society at large are free 
to profess whatever religion or philq^ophy they like, cr none if they^ro 
prefer, provided they are in sympathy with, and ready to cariy^ out one 
or more of th^ three objects of the Association. ^ The Society is a 
philanthropic and scientific body for the propagatJion of the idea of 
brotherhood on practical instead of theoretical lines. The Fellows may 
be Christians or Mussulmans, Jews or Parsis, Buddhists or Brdhmans, 
Spiritualists or Materialists, it does not matter; but every member 
must be either a philanthropist, or a scholar, a searcher into Aryan and 
other old literature, or a psychic student. In short, he has to help, if 
he can, in the carrying out of at least one of the objects of the pro- 
gramme. Otherwise he has no reason for becoming a Fellow. Such 
are the majority of the exoteric Society, composed of ‘‘attached'' and 
“ unattached " members.* These may, or may* not, become TJ^eo- 
sophists de facto. Members they are, by virtue of their having joined 
the Society ; but the latter cannot make ^ Theosophist of one who has 
no sense for the divine fitness of things, or of him whoS^tn^^^^rstands 
Theosophy in hi^ owji — if the expression may be used — sectarian and 
egotistic way. “Handsome is, as handsome does" could be paraphrased 
in this case and made to run, “Theosophist is, who Theosophy does.^ 

THEOSOPHISTS A^D MEMBER^ OF THE* THEOSOPHICAL SpCIE^Y. 

Enq. — TAis applies to lay members, as I i^tderstand. And what a/ thd^f 

who pursue the esoteric study of Theosophy; are they the re&l Theosophisjt^ . 
— : ^ , 

<5 An attached member means one who has joined some particular Branch of the Theosoplticiti 
iSodtiy. An ** unattacihed/’ one who belongs to the Society at large, has his diploma from the Head- ‘ 
quarters (Adyar, Madras), but is connected with no Branch or Lodge. 
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TfeHO^Not necessarily, ftntil they have proven themselvdfe to be. 
such. They have entered the inner group pledged themselves 
to carr5^ out, as strictly as they can, the rules of the occult body. This 
is a difficult undertaking, as the foremost rule- of all is the entire re- 
nunciation of one’s personality — ix., a pledged member has to become 
a thorough altruist, never to think of himselft and to forget his own 
*^anity and prid% in the thought of the good of his fellow-creatures, 
besides that of his fellow-brothers in the esoteric circle. He has to live, 
if theWSoteric instructions shall profit him, a life of abstinence in every- 
thing, of self-denial and strict morality, doing his duty by all men. The 
fejy real Theosophiscs in the T. S. are among these members. This does 
not imply that butside of the T. S. and the inner circle, there are no 
Theosophists ; for there are, and more than people know of ; certainly 
far more than are found among the lay members of the T. S. 

•• • • 

Enq. — Then what is the good of joining the so-called Theosophical 
Society in that case? Where is the hicentive? • 

Theo. — None, Ixcept the advantage of getting esoteric instructions, 
the genuine doctrines of the Esoteric Philosophy, and if the real pro- 
gramme is carried out,, deriving much help from mutual aid and 
sympathy. Union is strength and harmony, and well-regulated simul- 
taneous efforts produce wonders. This has been the secret of all 
associations and communities since mankind existed. 

Enq. — But why could not a man of well-bala7iced vihid and singleness 
of purpose j one^ say, of indomitable energy and perseruerancey become an 
Occultist and even a^ Adept if he works alone? 

TpEO. — He may; but there are ten thousand chances against one 
thaf he will fail. For one reason out of many others, no books on 
Qccultism^r Theurgy exisf in our day which give out the secrets of 
^IcheiiJy or mediaeval Theosophy in plain language. All are sym- 
btolical of in parables; and as the kfty to these has been lost for ages 
ih. the. West*, how can a man learn the correct "meaning of what he is 
’fd&ding^ind studying? Thei;ein lies the greatest danger, one that leads 
t5 .unconscious black magicAor the most helpless m^diumship. He who 
has no,t an Initiate for a m»ter had better leave the dangerous study 
*^ue. Eook siround you ana observe. While two-thirds of “civiliz«d” 
fl^ciety ridicule the mere notion that there is anything in Theosophy, 
Qccultism, Spiritualism, or in the Kabalah, the other third* is composed 
b^ the. most heterogeneous and opposite elements. Some believe in 
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the mystical, and even in the supernatural (!), but ea<Si believes* iii his 
own way. Others wjjl rush single-handed into the study, of the • 
Igflhalftti, Psychism, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, or some form or another 
of Mysticism. Result: no two men think alike, no two are agreed 
upon ^y fundamental occult principles, though many are those who 
r-lnitn for themselves tke ultima thule of knowledge, and would m^ke 
outsiders believe that they are full-blown Adepts, l^ot only is ther^ 
no scientific atad accurate knowledge of Occultism accessible iif the 
West — not even of true Astrology, the only branch of Occultism *Wlnch, 
in its exoteric teachings, has definite laws and a definite system — ^but no 
one has any idea of what real Occultism means. ' ^>ome limit anci^t 
wisdom to the Kabalah and the Jewish Zohar, which ^ach interprets in 
his own way according to the dead letter of the Rabbinical methods. 
Others regard Swedenborg or Bdhme as the ultimate expressions of the 
highest wisdom ; while others again see in Mesmerisih the great secffit 
of ancient Magic. One and all of those who put their theory into 
practice are rapidly drifting, through ignorance, jnto black magic. 
Happy are those who escape from it, as they have neither test nor 
criterion by which they can distinguish between the true and the false. 

Enq . — Are we to understand that the inner group of the T. S. claims to 
learn what it does from real Initiates or Masters of Esoteric Wisdom ? 

Theo. — ^Not directly. The personal presence of such Masters is not 
required. Suffice it if they give instructions to some of those who 
have studied under their guidance for years, and devoted their whole 
lives to their service. Then, in turn, these can give out the knowledge 
so imparted to others, who had no such opportunity. A portion of- '‘he 
true sciences is better than a mass of undigested and misunderstood 
learning. An ounce of gold is worth a ton of dust. 

EuQ . — But how is one to know whether the ounce is real goM ‘v^only '^O,' 
counterfeit ? 

Theo. — A tree is known by its fruit, a system by its results. Wh,en. 
our opponents are able to prove to us Jhat any solitary studepjtMrf 
Occultism throughout the ages has becor^ a saintly Adept like 
monious Saccas, or even a Plotinus, or a Theurgist like Iamblichus,‘or 
achieved feats such as are claimed to ha-\fe been done by St. Oertn.^ni 
without any master to guide him, and a^l this without being a, mediu^, 
a«self-delttded psychic, or a charlatan — then shall we confess ouisel^^ 
mistaken. Brft till then, Theosophists prefer to follow the .^totneil 
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natural of the tradition 8f the Sacred Science. There are ifiystips 
•who have made great discoveries in chemistry land physical sciences, 
almost bordering on Alchemy and Occultism ; others who, by the sole 
aid of their genius, have rediscovered portions, if not the whole, of tl^ 
lost alphabets of the mystery language,'' and are, therefore, able to 
read, correctly Hebrew scrolls; others still, \ffho, being seers, have 
.capght wonderfuf glimpses of the hidden secrets of Nature. But all 
thes^^are specialists. One,is a theoretical inventor, another a Hebrew, 
f.e?.,*a ^ctarian Kabalist, a third^a Swedenborg <ff modern times, deny-- 
ing all and everything outside of his own particular science or religion. 
Not ^ne of them can boast of having produced a universal or even a 
national benefit thereby, or a benefit even to himself. With the excep- 
tion of a few healers — of that class which the Royal College of Physicians 
or Surgeons would call quacks — none have helped with their science 
Htitnanity, or even a number of men of the same community. Where 
are the Chaldees of old, those who wrought marvellous inures, “not by 
charms but by siifples"? Where is an Apollonius of Tyana, who 
healed the sick and raised the dead under any climate and circum- 
stances? We know some specialists of the former class even in 
Europe, but of the latter, only in Asia, where the secret of the Yogi, 
“ to live in death," is still preserved. 

Enq. — Is the production of such healing adepts the aim of Theosophy? 

Theo. — Its aims are several; but the most important are those which 
afe likely to lead to the relief of human suffering under any or every 
form, moral as well as physical. And we believe the former to be far 
mow* important than ftie latter. Theosophy has to inculcate ethics; it 
has t^ purify the soul, if it would relieve the physical body, whose ail- 
4 iients, save cases of accidents^ are all hereditary. It is not by studying 
Ociultisj^l^flP selfish ends, for the gratification of one’s personal ambi- 
tiop, pride# or vanity, that one can evey reach the %ruef goal of helping 
suffering mankind. Nor is it by studying one single branch of the 
Escjjeric Philosophy that a man becomes ai; Occultist, but by studying, 
if ma^ering, them all. 

Enq . — Is help^ theuy to reach 7iis most important aim, given only to those 
who study the Esoteric Sciences . ^ 

T^EO. — Not at all. Every layi member is entitled to general instruc- 
‘tion if he only wants it; but few are willing to become \jrhat is called' 
‘^worjiing members," and most prefer to remain the “drongs" of Theo- 
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s<^hy.^ I#et it be understood that privat^research is%ncoura|j^ in the 
T! S., provided it does|iot infringe the limit which separates the exoteric* 
from tte esoteric, the biind from the conscious magic. 

• 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEOSOPHY AND OCCULTISI^. 

Enq. — You speak of Theosophy a7id Occuliism; are they idcfiticalf 

Thho. — B y no means. A man may be a very good Theo^ppMst* 
indeed, whether in or outside of the Society, without being in way 
‘an Occultist. But no one can be a tnie Occultist without being a real 
Theosophist; otherwise he is simply a black magician, whether con- 
scious or unconscious. 

Enq. — What do you meau ? 

Thko. — I have said already that a true Theosophist must pu|^iu 
practice the loftiest moral ideal, must strive to realize his unity with 
the whole of humanity, and work ceaselessly for others. Now, if an 
Occultist does not do all this, he must act selfishly Ar his own personal 
benefit; and if he has acquired more practical power than other ordinary 
men, he becomes forthwith a far more dangerous enemy to the world 
and those around him than the average mortal. This is clear. 

Enq. — Then is an Occultist simply a man who possesses more power than 
other people? 

• 

Theo. — Far more — if be is a practical and really learned Occultist, 
and not one only in name. Occult sciences are not, as described in 
Encyclopaedias, "those imaginary sciences of tlje Middle Ages which 
related to the supposed action or influence of occult qualities or super- 
natural powers, as alchemy, magic, necromancy, and astrologjY’ for* 
they are real, actual, and very dangerofes sciences. Tlj^ teach th^ 
secret potency of things in Nature, developing and culti^ing t5e 
hidden powers ^latftnt in man,*’ thus giving him tremendous advfth- 
tages over more ignorant mortals. Hypnotism, now become so 
common and a subject of serious scientific enquiry, is a good in^^SU'Ce. 
in point. Hypnotic power has* been discovered almost by accidAtt;^ 
the way to it having been prepared by riesmerism. And now an able, 
lyrpnotizer can do almost anything with It, from forcing a man, uncou-. 
sciously to himself, to play the fool, tq making him commit a criiqj&-^!' 
•often by ifroxy for the hypnotizer, and for the latter’s benefit. Is'Aot.- 
tbis a terrible power if left in the hands of unscrupulous .persptis? 
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^(i.ple«se to remember that this is only one of the minor b 
of Occultism. 
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Enq . — But are not all these occult sciences, magic, and sorcery, considered 
by the most cultured and learned people as relics of ancient ignorance and 
‘"superstition f 


fhBO.— Eet remind you that this remark of yours cuts both 

Ways# The “most cultured and learned’* among you regard also 
Christianity and every other religion as a relic of ignorance and 
superstition. People begin to believe now, at any rate, in hypnotism * 
and some— even oPAe most cultured — in Theosophy and phenomena. 
But ^ho among them, except preachers and blind fanatics, will confess 
to a belief in biblical miracles ? And this is where the point of differ- 
ence comes in. There are veiy^good and pure Theosophists who may 
b#Meve in the supernatural, divime “miracles” included, but no Oc- 
cultist will do so. For an Occultist practises scientific Theosophy, 
based on accurate knowledge of Nature’s secret workings; but a 
Theosophist, practising the powers called abnormal, mmus the light 
of Occultism, will simply tend toward a dangerous form of medium- 
ship, because, although holding to Theosophy and its highest conceiv' 
able code of ethics, he practises it in the dark, on sincere but blind 
faith. Anyone, Theosophist or Spiritualist, who attempts to cultivate 
one of the branches of occult science — hypnotism, mesmerism, or 
even the secrets of producing physical phehomena — udthout the know- 
ledge of the philosophic rationale of those powers, is like a rudderless 
boat launched on a stormy ocean. 

T'Sfe DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEOSOPHY AND SPJRITUAUSM. 

Ei^Q . — But do you not believe in Spiritualism ? 

by “Spiritualism” you mean the explanation which 
'S;pirituausts give of some abnormal phenomena, then decidedly we do 
not. They maintain that these manifestations are all produced by the 
“spirits” of "departed mortals, generally their relatives, who return to 
.eaij^h, they say, to communicate with those they have loved or to whom 
th'efy aret attached. We de;|y this point blank. JVe assert that the 
^irits of the dead cannot re^m to earth — save in rare and exceptional 
of which*! may speak later; nor do they communicate with men 
e^.^pt by entirely subjective moans. That which appears objectively, is 
Olrfiy the phantom of the ex-physical man. But in psychic, and so t3 
spiritual Spiritualism, we do believe, most decidedly 
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Enq.|~Z?^ you reject the phaiomcna also 

Thect. — Assuredly ntt — save cases of conscious fraud. 

Enq. — /fotr do you accouiit for them, then I 

•Theo. — In many ways. The causes of such manifestations are by 
no means so simple as the Spiritualists would like to believe. Fore- 
most of all, the de 2 is ex 7}2aehi7id of the so-called ‘‘materializations” is. 
usually the astral body or “double” of the medium or of somi; one 
present. This astral body is also the producer or operating fierce in 
the manifestations of slate-writing, “l5avenport”-like manifestations, 
and so on. 

Enq. — You say usually''' ; thcu what is it that prodifccs the rest I 

Theo.— That depends on the nature of the manifestations. Some- 
times the astral remains, the kamalokic “shells” of ^he vanished pet- 
sojialities that were; at other times, elemcntals. “Spirit” is a word*’of 
manifold and wide significance. I really do not know what Spiritualists 
mean by the term; but what we understand them tel claim is that the 
physical phenomena are produced by the reincarnating Ego, the spi- 
ritual and immortal individuality. And* this hypothesis we entirely 
reject. The conscious individuality of the disembodied cannot fnatc- 
rialize, nor can it return from its own mental devachanic sphere to the 
plane of terrestrial objectivity. 

Enq. — But 7nany of the Vovivinnications received from the ''spirits" 
skoiv 7iot 07ily intelligence, but a knowledge of facts 7iot knozim to the 
viediiiin, and so7neti7nes even 7iot consciously present to the 7ni7id of the 
investigator or any of those who compose the audlSence. 

Theo. — This does not necessarily prove that the intelligencef and 
knowledge you speak of belong to spirits^ or emanate from dise 7 nbodied , 
souls. Somnambulists have been known to compose inusiffAr/J poetty 
and to solve matb^m^tical probleins while in their trance stat^, without 
having ever learned music or mathematics. Others answered intelli- 
gently questions put to thcni, and even, in several cases, spoke lan- 
guages, such as Hebrew and Latin, of which they were entirely igndrant •’ 
when awake — all this in a state of profc/ind sleep. Will you, then, ‘ 
maintain that this was caused by “ spirits/? 

e 

Enq. — But how would you explain il? 

Theo. — We ^assert that the divine .spark in man being one and 
identical in its essence with the Universal Spirit, our “Spiritual SeJtf”- 
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is practically omniscient, buf that it cannot manifest its knclwlecige 

* owing tc5 the impediments of matter. Now tie more these Impedi- 
ments are removed, in other words, the more the physical body is 
paralyzed, as to its own independent activity arid consciousness, as jp 
deep sleep or deep trance, or, again, in illness, the more fully can the 
inner Self manifest on this plane. This is oifr explanation of those 
t»ul 3 ^ wonderful phenomena of a higher order, in which undeniable 
intell^ence and knowledge are exhibited. As to the lower order of 
mjfnimstations, such as physical phenomena mid the platitudes and 
cpmmon talk of tlje^ general ‘‘spirit,’' to explain even the most im- 
portant of the teachings we hold upon the subject would take up more 
space and time than can be allotted to it at present. We have no 
desire to interfere with the belief of the Spiritualists any more than 
with any other belief. The omts ^robandi must fall on the believers in 
“.spirits.” And at the present moment, while still convinced that the 
higher kind of manifestations occur through disembcdied souls, the 
leaders of the Sp^itualists and the most learned and intelligent among 
them are the first to confess that not all the phenomena are produced 
by spirits. Gradually they %vill come to recognize the whole truth; 
but meanwhile we have no right nor desire to proselytize them to our 
views. The less so, as in the cases of purely psychic aiid spiritual ma7ii- 
festations we believe in the intercommunication of the spirit of the 
living man with that of disembodied persoiialities. 

We say that in such cases it is not the spirits of the dead who descend 
on earth, but the spirits of the living that ascend to the pure Spiritual 
Souls. In truth theie is neither ascending nor descending, but a change 
of st^te or condition for the medium. The body of the latter becoming 
paralyzed, or entranced, the spiritual Ego is free from its trammels, 
apd findsit^elf on the same^laiie of consciousness as the disembodied 
’spirits. Hence, if there is any spiritual attraction between the two 
i3iey can ^co^nninnicafc, as often occult in dreams^ Ibhe difference be- 
tween a mediumistic and a non-sensitive nature is this: the liberated 
‘sjftdt of .a medium has the opportunity and facility of influencing the 
pa.ssive ^organs of its entranced phySical body, and making them act, 
speak, ?nd write at its will.'^ The Ego can make it repeat, echo-like, 
and in humatf language, the thoughts and ideas of the disembodied 
^ptity, as well as its own. lytut the non-receptive or non-sensitive 
organism of one who is very positive cannot be so influenced. Hencft, 

• altl\ough there is hardly a human being whose Ego does not hold free 
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^ intercohrse, during the sleep of its body, with those whom it k>ved.a.tid 
lost, y^t, on account lof the positiveiiess and non-receptivity of its 
physical envelope and brain, no recollection, or a very dim, dream-like 
remembrance, lingers ‘in the memory of the person when once awake. 

gXQ. — This means that yon reject the philosophy of Spiritualism in 
toto? 

Theo. — If by ‘‘philosophy'” you mean its crude theories, w\ do. 
jBut it has no philosophy, in truitli. The best, the most intelffecUial 
and earnest defenders of Spiritualism say .so. Their fundamental and 
only unimpeachable truth, namely, that phenomena occur thrpugh 
mediums controlled by invisible forces and intellfgences— no one, 
except a blind materialist of the Huxley “big toe” school, will or can 
deny. With regard to their philosoph^', however, let me quote to yon 
what the able editor of Light, thaA whom the Spiritualists will find 
no wiser nor inore devoted champion, says of them and their philo- 
sophy. This is what “M.A. Oxon.,” one of the very! few philosophical 
Spiritualists, writes, with respect to their lack of organization and 
blind bigotry: 

It is worth while to look steadily at this point, for it is of vital .moment. We 
have an experience and a knowledge beside which all other knowledge is compara- 
tively insignificant. The ordinary Spiritualist waxes wroth if anyone ventures to 
impugn his assured knowledge oj the future and his absolute certainty of the life 
to come. Where other men have stretched forth feeble hands groping into the 
dark future, he walks boldly as one who has a chart and knows his way. Wliert 
other men have stopped short at a pious aspiration or have been content with a 
hereditary faith, it is his boast that he knows what they c^ily believe, and that#" * 
of his rich stores he can supplement the fading faiths built only upon hope, He 
is magnificent in his dealings with man’s most cherished expectations. '^ You 
hope,” he seems to say, “for that which I can delaonslrate. You have accepted a 
traditional belief in what I can experimentally prove according to*'llt^ strictest' 
scientific method. OThev. old beliefs are fading; come out from th^i and be 
separate. They contain as much falsehood as truth. Only by building on a sure 
foundation of demonstrated fact can your superstructure be stable. All round yo^i 
old faiths are toppling. Avoid the’ crash and get you out.” . ^ 

When one comes to deal with this magnificent person in a practical way, what is 
the result.^ Very curious and very disappointit^. He is so sure of his ground 
that he takes no trouble to ascertain the interpretation which others put upon his 
facls. The wisdom of the ages has concerned itself with the explanation of what 
he rightly regards as proven; but he does not turn a passing glance on its* Re- 
searches. He dops not even agree altogether with his brother Spiritualist. It ii 
the story over |^gain of the old Scotch body who, together with her husband# 
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fonned a “kirk.” Tfhey had exclasive keys to Heaven, or, rather, she had, for she 
• was **'na qertain aboot Jamie.” So the infinitely divided and subdividea and're- 
subdivided sects of Spiritualists shake their heads, and%re ^‘na certain atroot” one 
another. Again, the collective experience of mankind is solid and unvarying on 
this point that union is strength, and disunion a sourcb of weakness and failure. 
Shoulder to shoulder, drilled and disciplined, a rabble becomes an army, each man 
a match for a hundred of the untrained men that may be brought against it. 
Organization in ev*ry department of man’s work means success, saving of time 
and kfi)our, profit and development. Want of method, want of plan, haphazard 
worl^ jl/ul energy, undisciplined effort — these mean bungling failure. The voice 
of fiumanity attests the truth. Doe5^ the Spiritualist accept the verdict and act orf 
the conclusion? Ver4y^ no. He refuses to organize. He is a law unto himself, 
and a^thorn in the side of his neighbours.* 

Enq. — I was fold that the Thcosophical Society was originally founded 
to emsh Spiriticalism and belief in the S2irvival of the hidividuality in mail, 

•STheo. — You afe misinformed. ^Our beliefs are all founded on that 
immortal Individuality. But then, like so many others, you confuse 
persojialify with individuality. Your Western pS 3 'chblogists do not 
seem to have est^lislied any clear distinction between the two. Yet 
it is precisely that difference which^ gives the key-note to the under- 
standing of Eastern philosophy, and which lies at the root of the 
divergence between the Thcosophical and Spiritualistic teachings. 
And though it may draw upon us still more the hostility of some 
Spiritualists, yet I must state here that it is Theosophy which is the 
true and unalloyed spiritualism, while the tnodern scheme that name 
is, as now practised by the masses, simply transcendental materialism. 

Enq. — Please explain yozer idea 7?io?r clearly. 

^HEO. — ^What I mean is that though our teachings insist upon the 
iderAity of spirit and matter, and though we say that spirit is potential 
matter, and matter simply Crystallized spirit, just as ice is solidified 
‘steam, fe?^ince the original and eternal condition of the Aee is not 
spirit buP ‘‘super-spirit,” so to .speak — visible aifd i?olid matter being 
.simply its periodical manifestation — ^we maintain that the term spirit 
cdtijonly be applied to the triie Pidividtiality. 

"ENQ.-T-i?w/ what is the distinctio7i^ bctzvcc7i this '^true Individuality''^ 
and the. “/” or ^^Ego"' of wjiick we are all conscious? 

.Theo. — B efore I can answer you, we must argue upon what you 
iirtan by “I” or “Ego.” Wef distinguish between the simple fact of 


* Lights June 22nd, 1889. 
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self-consciousness, the simple feeling tha^ “I am th^cbniplex 

thbughi that “I am Mf. Smith or Mrs. Brown.” Believing as. we do in • 
a series of births for the same Ego, or remcamation, this distinction is 
the fundamental pivot of the whole idea. You see “Mr. Smith” really 
iCeans a long series of daily experiences strung together by the thread 
of memory^ and forming what “Mr. Smith” calls “himself.” But npne 
of these “ experiences “ are really the “I” or the Ego* nor do they give. 
“Mr. Smith” the feeling that he is himself, for he forgets the gfeater 
part of his dail\’ experiences, and they produce the feeling of in 

him only while they last. Theosophists, therefore, distinguish 

between this bundle of “experiences,” whicli we chfl the yhAr (!)ecayse 
so finite and evanescent) ptrso?ia///y, and that elemeni? in man. to which 
the feeling of “I am I” is due. It is this “I am I” which we call the 
/n^e 7//{/n7(Y^/i7///y ; and we say that tM^ Ego or Individuality, like an 
actor, plays many parts on the sta^e of life."*^ Let its call every r^v 
life on earth of the same Ego a night on the stage of a theatre. One 
night the actor,* or Ego, appears as Macbeth, the nept as Shylock, the 
third as Romeo, the fourth as Hamlet or King Lear, and so on, until 
he has run through the whole cycle of in,carnations. The Ego begins 
his life-pilgrimage as a sprite, an Ariel, or a Puck; he plays the part of 
a “super,” is a soldier, a servant, one of the chorus; rises then to 
“speaking parts,” playing leading ro/ty, interspersed with insignificant 

parts, till lie finally retires from the stage as Prospero, the magician. 

« 

Enq. — I tuidcrstand. You say, (hen, that this true If go cannot return 

' «• 

to earth after death. But surety the actor is at liberty, if he has preserved 
the sense of his individuality, to return if he likes tojhe scene of his forrncr 
actions ? 

Theo. — We say not; simply because such a return to earth would be 
incompatible with any state of unalloyed Ifiiss after death, I am pre- 
pared to prove. We say that man suffers so much unmerit^ misery ' 
during his life, through the fault of others with whom he is associated, 
or because of his environment, that he is surely entitled to perfect rest . 
and quiet, if not bliss, before taking up agahi the burden, of dfleV 

However, we can discuss this in' detail later. 

» 

WHY IS rHEOSOPHY /ICCEPTEDf 

Enq. — / imderstayid to a ccrtaui extent ; but I see that your teachings (\re 
far more complicated and metaphysical than cither Spiritualism or current 

further, Section VJII, “On Individuality and rcrsotmltty.” 
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reli^us Ihought* Can you Ml me, then, what has eaused this system of. 
Theosophy which you support to arouse so mucf^ interest and ^0 much 
animosity at the same time? 

Theo. — ^There are several reasons for it, I ‘believe; among other 
causes that may be mentioned are; (i) The great reaction from the 
crassly materialistic theories now prevalent arabng scientific teachers. 
( 8 ) General dissatisfaction with the artificial theology of the various 
Christian Churches, and the number of daily increasing and conflicting 
seets. (3) An ever-growing perce]ftion of tke fact that the creeds 
which are so obvio^i^ly self- and mutually contradictory can)iot be true, 
ami #that claims which are unverified cannot be real. This natural 
distrust of conventional religions is only strengthened by their com- 
plete failure to preserve morals and to purify society and the masses. 
(*^ A convictioi^ on the part or inan}^ and knowledge by a few, that 
there must be somewhere a philosophical and religious s^^stem which 
shall be scientific and not merely speculative. (5) Fiyally, perhaps, a 
belief that such S system must be sought for in teachings far ante- 
dating any modern faith. 

Enq . — But how did this system conic to be put forward just now I 

Theo. — ^Just because the time was found to be ripe — a fact shown by 
the determined effort of so many earnest students to reach the truth, 
at whatever cost and wherever it may be concealed. Seeing this, its 
custodians permitted that some portions af least of that truth should be 
J)roclaimed. Had the formation of the Theosophical Society been post- 
poned a few years longer, one half of the civilized nations would have 
* »..^ome by this time rank materialists, and the other half anthropo- 
nior|)hists and phenomenalists. 

Enq . — Arc wc to regard TJ^csophy in any way as a revelation f 

Theo. — In no way whatever — nor even in the sense of a new and 
direct disclosure from some higher,® supernatural, br, at least, super- 
human beings; but only in the sense of an unveiling” of old, very 
truths to minds hitherto ignorant af them, ignorant even of the 
Existence and preservation of any sut:h archaic knowledge. 

It hjs become fashionable, especially of late, fo deride the notion 
that there ev<»r was, in the Mysteries of great and civilized peoples, 
sych as the Egyptians, Greekg, or Romans, anything but priestly im- 
posture. Even the Rosicrucians were no better than Iralf lunatics, 
knaves. Numerous books have been written on tliem; and tyros. 
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who had hardly heard the name a few •years before, salli^ out as 
profouijd critics and ^gnostics on the subject of alchemy, -the fire- * 
philosophers, and mysticism in general* Yet a long series of hiero- 
phants of Eg\’pt, India, Chaldaea, and Arabia, together with the greatest 
^ilosophers and sages of Greece and the West, are known to have 
included under the designation of Wisdom and Divine Science .all 
knowledge, for they considered the base and origin^of every art ai^d 
science as essc'? 2 ^/a//y divine. Plato regarded the Mysteries as^jnost 
gacred, and Clemens Alf xandrinue, who had been himself initiafdd into 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, has declared “that the doctrines taught 
therein contained in them the end of all human knowledge.’' W^re 
Plato and Clemens two knaves or two fools, we wondel*, or — both? 

Enq. — ViVi spokr of ayiimosityP If^.ruth is as represented by Theo- 
sophy, ivhy has it fTU't with such opp<^%ition, a7id with m}io general accep- 
tance ? 

% 

Theo. — For many and various reasons again, one of which is the 
hatred felt by men for “innovations,” as they call them. Selfishness 
is essentially conservative, and hates being disturbed. It prefers an 
easy-going, unexacting lie to the greatest truth, if the latter requires 
the sacrifice of one’s smallest comfort. The i^ower of mental inertia is 
great in anything that does not promise immediate benefit and reward. 
Our age is preeminently unspiritual and matter of fact. Moreover, 
there is the unfiimiliar character of Theosophic teachings.; the highly 
abstruse nature of the doctrines, some of which contradict flatly many 
of the human vagaries cherished by sectarians, >yhich have eaten into 
the very core of popular beliefs. If we add to this the personal efforts 
and great purity of life exacted of those who would become the disciples 
of the inner circle, and the very limited tclass to which an entirely 
unselfi.sh code appeals, it will be easy to perceive the reJf?bn why* 
Theosophy is doc?med to such slow, up-hill work. It is cfssentially 
the philosophy of those who suffer, and have lost all hope of being, 
helped out of the mire of life by any other means. Moreover, ^tke 
history of any system of belief •^r morals, newly introduced into a 
foreign soil, shows* that its beginnings were impeded by every ob; 
Stacie that obscurantism and selfishness could suggest.# “The crown 
of the innovator is a crown of thorns” indeed! No pulling do\^ 
of old, wown-eaten buildings can be accomplished without senx^ 
danger. 
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Enq.— 4// refers raihe^to the ethics and philosophy of Theosophy. 

Canyon give me a general idea of the Theosophical Society, its objects and 
staiufes ? 

Theo.— T his has never been made secret. Ask,* and you shall receive 
accurate answers. 

En*q . — But I heard that yoti were bound by pledges? 

• ' 

Th^#o. — O nly in the arcane or esoteric section. 

'E^Q?—And also, that so7ne members c^fter leavm^ did not regard them- 
selves bou7id by tkem,^ Are they right? 

— This vshows that their idea of honour is an imperfect one. 
How can they be right? As well said in The Path, our Theosophical 
organ at New York, treating of such a case : “Suppose that a soldier is 
tr^gfi for infringe^ient of oath Jn^d discipline, and is dismissed from 
the service. In his rage at the justice he has called down, and of 
whose penalties he was distinctly forewarned, t!ie soldier turns to the 
enemy with false information — a spy and traitor — as a revenge upon his 
former chief, and claims that his punishment has released him from his 
oath of loyalty to a cause.” Ts he justified, think you? Do not you 
think he deser\"es being called a dishonourable man, a coward? 

Enq . — I bet tree so; but some think ofhcrzvise, 

Thp:o. — S o much the worse for them. But we will talk on this sub- 
ject later, if you please. 
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THE WORKING SYSTEM OF THE T. S. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY,. 

Enq. — What a7T the objects of the Theosophical Society? 

Thko. — They are three, and have Seen so from the beginning, (i) 
To form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity without 
distinction of race, colour, sex, caste, or creed. (2) To promote the 
study of Aryan and other Scriptures, of the wodd’s religions and 
sciences, and to vindicate the importance of old Asiijtic literature, such 
as that of the Brahmanical, Buddhist, xind Zoroastrian philosophies. 
(3) To investigate the hidden mysteries of Nature under every aspect 
possible, and the psychic and spiritual powers latent in man especially. 
These are, broadly stated, the three chief objects of the Theosophical 
Society. 

ExQ. — Ca7i you give 77ie so77ie 77iore detailed i?ijo7 77iatio7i iipoyi these? 

Theo. — We may divide each of the three objects into as many 
explanatory clauses as may be found necessary. 

Enq. — The7i let 21 s begi7i zvith the first. What 77ica7is u otdd yoii^ resort 
to, ill order to promote such a feeling of brotherhood among races that are^ 
known to be of the most diversified religions, customs, beliefs, dJtd modes of 
thought ? 

Theo. — Allow me to add that which you seem unwilling to express. 
^Of course we know that with the excepUon of two remnants of /atWs 
— the Parsis and the Jews — every nation is divided, not merely against 
all other nations, But even against itself. This is found most prdmji- 
nently among the so-called civilized Cliristian nations. Hence yotir. 
wonder, and the reason why our first object appears to you a Utotria. 
Js it not so? 

Knq. — Weli, yes; but what have you to say against it? 

• • • t 
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Theo.— N othing against tte fact; but much about the necessity of 
removing ,^he causes which make Universal Brc^herhood a Utopia at 
present. 

Enq. — What ar€y m your vieiv, these causes ? 

Thko. — F irst and foremost, the natural selfishness of human nature. 
This selfishness, instead of being eradicated, is daily strengthened and 
.stipiulated into a ferocious and irresistible feeling by the present reli- 
gious^ education, which tends not only to encourage, but positively to 
justify People’s ideas about^ rights and wro|ig have been entirely 
perverted by the literal acceptance of the Jewish Bible. All the un- 
sel&slyiess of the altruistic teachings of Jesus has become merely a 
theoretical subject for pulpit oratory; while the precepts of practical 
selfishness taught in the Mosaic Bible, against which Christ so vainly 
preached, have became ingrainecl %ito the innermost life of the Western 
naffons. “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” has come to be 
the first maxim of 3 ^our law. Now, I state openly and fearlessly, that 
the perversity of tlfis doctrine and of so many others Theosophy a/oue 
can eradicate. 

7Y//i COMMON ORIGIN OF MAN, 

Enq. — Ho7v ? 

Thko. — Simply by demonstrating on logical, philosophical, meta- 
physical, and even scientific grounds that: (a) All men have spiritually 
and physically the same origin, which is tlfe fundamental teaching of 
Theosophy. '(<5) As mankind is essentially of one and the same 
essence, and that essence is one — infinite, uncreate, and eternal, 
““f iller we call it Gdtl or Nature — nothing, therefore, can affect one 
natio» or one man without affecting all other nations and all other 
men. ^ This is as certain and as obvious as that a stone thrown into a 
pojid will;^sooner or later, set in motion ever^" single drop of water 
therein. 

*Enq. — But this is 7iot the tcachmg 0 / Christ, but rather a paiitheistic 

notion, 

• • • 

‘ TriEO.— That is where your mistake lies. It is purely Christian, 

^ • 

al through 710 1 Judaic, and therefore, perhaps, 3 ’our biblical nations 
prefer to* ignorj it. 

-Enq. — This is a zvholesalc and zmjust accusation. Where are your 
pr^fs for such a siaieznentt 

. Tjhko. — T hey are ready at hand. Christ is alleged lo have said: 
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‘‘Love one another,” and “love your ent^-mies”; for “if ye ^love them 
(only) which love you, what reward (or merit) have ye? Do not even" 
the publicans* the same? And if you salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others? Do not even publicans so?” These are 
Christ’s words. But Ge^iesis (ix. 25) says: “Cursed be Canaan; a 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” And, therefore,, not 
Christians but biblical people prefer the law of Moses to Christ’s law^of 
love. It is upon the O/d Testament, which panders to all their passions, 

, that they base their l^ws of conquest, annexation, and tyrarirfy over 
races which they call “inferior.” What crimes have been committed 

. f 

on the strength of this — if taken in its dead-letter sense — infeunal 
passage in Geyiesis, history alone gives us an Mea, however in- 
adequate.! 

Enq. — / have heard yon say that tJOt identity of onf physical origin is 
proved by Science, that of oitr spiritual origin by the Wisdom- Rcligio 7 i, 
Yet wc do not find Darudnists exhibiting great fraternal affection. 

M 

Theo. — ^Just so. This is what shows the deficiency of the material- 
istic systems, and proves that we Theosophists are in the right. The 
identity of our physical origin makes no appeal to our higher and 
deeper feelings. Matter, deprived of its soul and spirit, or its divine 
essence, cannot speak to the human heart. But the identity of the soul 
and spirit, of real, immortal man, as Theosophy teaches us, once proven 


• Publicans — reg-arded as so many thieves and pickpockets in those days. Among the Jews the 
name and profession of a publican was the most o<iious thing in the world. They were not allowed 
to enter the Temjde, and Matthew fxviii. 17) speaks of a heathen and a publican as identical. Yet 
they were only Roman tax-gatherers occupying the same position as '.he British officials in India - 
other conquered countries. 

r “At the close of the Middle Ages, .slavery, under the power of moral forces, had mainl'y disap- 
peared from Europe; but two momentous events occurred which overbore the moral power forking 
in Europiean society and let loose a swann of curses upon, the earth such as mankind had scarcely 
ever known. One of these events was the first voyaging to a populated and barbar^;3 coast whfere 
human beings were a familiar article of traffic; and the other the discovery of a new world, where' 
mtne.s of glittering weaPh were open, provided labour could be imported to work U em. For four 
hundred years men and women and children were torn from all whom they knew and loved, and welre 
sold on the coast of Africa to foreign traders; they were chained lx low decks— the dead often >vith 
the living — during the horrible ‘middle passage,’ and, acconling to Bancroft, an impartial histo;}i(ij|L, 
two hundred and fifty thousand out of three and a quarter niillion.s were thrown into tli/* sea on that 
fatal passage, while the remainder were consigfied to nameless misery in the mines, or under the la/Jh , 
in the cane and rice fields., The guilt of this great crime rests on the Christian Church. ‘Iq the 
name of the most Holy Trinity’ the Spanish Government concluded more than ten treaties authoriziYilg 
the sale of five hundred thousand human l)eing8; in 1562 Sir John Hawkins sjylcd on his diabolicai 
erland of buying .slaves in Africa and selling them in the West Indies in a ship which bore the Sacred 
name of Jesus; while Elizal>eth, the Protestant Queen, rewarded him for his success in this *fir»t 
|idventure of Englishmen in that inhuman traffic by allowing him to wear as his crest ‘a derai-Moor 
in his proper colour, bound with a cord,’ or, in other words, a manacled negro slave.’^ — Conquests' of 
the Cross, quoted from the Agnostic Journal. 
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and become deep-rooted in oiJr hearts, would lead us far on the road of 
Teal charity and brotherly goodwill. 

how does Theosophy explain the commo 7 i orighi of man ? 

Theo. — By teaching that the root of all nature, objective and sub--, 
jective, and everything else in the universe, visible and invisible, is, 
wa^,‘and ever wilj. be one absolute essence, from which all starts, and 
• into '^fhich everything returns. This is Aryan philosophy, fully repre- 
sentdc^ pnly by the Vedanta and the Buddhist system. With this 
object in view, it is the duty o£ all 'fheosophijits to promote in every 
practical way, and -in all countries, the spread of non-sectarian 
eddcation. 

Enq. — What else is to be done besides this? O71 the physical plajiey I 
m.ean, • ^ 

fTHKO. — ^The organization of sdbiety, depicted by Edward Bellamy, 
in his magnificent work Lc king Backward^ admirably represents the 
Theosophical ideai of what should be the first great step towards the 
full realization of universal brotherhood. The state of things he 
depicts falls short of perfection, because selfishness still exists and 
operates in the hearts of men. But in the main, selfishness and in- 
dividualism have been overcome by the feeling of solidarity and mutual 
brotherhood; and the scheme of life there dCvScribed reduces the causes 
tending to create and foster selfishness to a minimum. 

Enq. — Thc 7 i as a Thcosophist yon will take part in aji effort to 7 xalize 
such an ideal? 

Theo. — Certainly; €ind we have proved it by action. Have not you 
hear(^ of the Nationalist party and clubs which have sprung up in 
Amefica since the publication of Bellamy's book? They are now 
coming prominently to the fitmt, and will do so more and more as time 
goes on. Well, this party and these clubs Avere started in the first 
instance Theosophists. One of tlie first, the* IsTationalist Club of 
Bo 5 jton, Mass., has Theosophists for President and Secretary, and the 
^ mSjarity of its executive belong to the T. S. In the constitution of all 
their clubs, and of the party they are forming, the influence of Theo- 
^phy and of the Society is pjain, for they all take as their basis, their 
, first, and fundaAiental principle, the Brotherhood of Humanity as taught 
biv Theosophy. In their decoration of Principles they state: “The 
principle of the Brotherhood of Humanity is one of the eternal truths 
that, govern the world’s progress on lines which disti^uish^ human 
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nature from bmte nature.” What can be^nore Theosopliical than' this? 
Blit it is not enough. ijWhat is also needed is to impress men with the* 
idea that, if the root of mankind is one, then there must also be one 
truth which finds expression in all the various religions — except in the 
Jewish, as you do not find it expressed even in the Kabalah. 

EnQ. — This refers to^ the eoinyyioji origin of religioyis^ and yon may be 
right there. But hozo does it apply to practical brotherhood on the ph^sic^l 
plane? 

Theo. — First, becaus»2 that winch is.true on the metaphysicaf pfane 
must be also true on the physical. ' Secondly, because there is no more 
fertile source of hatred and strife than religious deferences. Wflen 
one party or another thinks itself the sole possessor of absolute truth, 
it becomes only natural that it should ^think its neighbour absolutely 
in the clutches of error or the “devi^^ But once get^a man to see tjjat 
none of them has the zeholc truth, but that they are mutually comple- 
mentar\% that ^le complete truth can be found only in the combined 
views of all, after that which if false in each of them has been sifted 
out — then true brotherhood in religion will be established. The same 
applies in the physical world. 

Exq. — Please explain further. 

Theo. — Take an instance. A plant consists of a root, a stem, and 
many shoots and leaves. As humanity, as a whole, is the stem which 
grows from the spiritual root, so is the stem the unity of the plant. 
Injure the stem and it is obvious that every shoot and leaf will suffer. 
So it is with mankind. 

Enq. — } V5, but if you hijurc a leaf or a shoot, you do not wjii^c the 
whole plant. 

Theo. — And therefore you think that^y injuring one m^n you do 
not injure humanity? But how do you know? Are you aware that' 
even materialistic science teachdk that .any injury to a plant, however 
slight, will affect the whole course of its future growth and develop- 
ment? Therefore, you are mistaken, and the analogy is perXectf 
however, you overlook the fact that a cut on the finger may oft^n make 
the whole body suffer, and react on the wjiole nervous system, •! woul4 
aU the more remind you that there may well be other* spiritual laws,, 
operating on plants and animals as wejl as on mankind, althougli>as 
$'Ou do not recognize their action on plants and animals, you may deny 
their exjstencii^ 
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Bnq. — li^af laws do yoit mean? 

Theo.— We call them karmic laws; but you will not understand the 
full meaning of the term unless you study Occultism. However, my 
argument does not rest on the assumption of these laws, but really on 
the analogy of the plant. Expand the idea, carry it out to a universal 
applit:ation, and y^pu will soon find that in true philosophy every 
phyeictjJ action has its moral and everlasting effect. Injure a man by 
doing •him bodily harm; you may think that his pain and suffering 
* canndt spread by any means to his neighbours, 5east of all to men of 
other nations. We gffirm that it will, hi good time. Therefore, we 
say, that unless eve^ man is brought to understand, and accept as an 
axiomatic truths that by wronging one man we wrong not only ourselves 


I ^ 


but the whole of humanity in th^ long run, no brotherly feelings such 
as pleached by all ihe great reforti^rs, preeminently by Buddha and 
Jesus, are possible on earth. 


OUR OTHER OBJECTS. 

Enq. — Will you now explain the methods by ichich yon propose to carry 
out the seco7id object ? 

Theo. — To collect for the library^ of our Headquarters at Adyar, 
Madras, and by the Fellows of the Branches for their local libraries, 
all the good works upon the world’s religions that we can. To put 
into written form correct information upon tiie various ancient philo- 
sophies, traditions, and legends, and disseminate the same in such 
practicable ways as the translation and publication of original works 
of v alue, and extracts ftom and commentaries upon the same, or the 
oral instructions of persons learned in their respective departments. 

• ldgi(^.~A7id what about the third object^ to develop hi 7na7i his late7tt 
spiritual or psychic poevo's ? 

^i5,iEO. — T|jis has to be achieved also by means ^f ^publications, in 
those places where no lectures and personal teachings are possible. 
-Our duty is to keep alive in man his spiritual intuitions. To oppose 
,and counteract — after due investigation and proof of its irrational 
•natur^ — bigotry in every form, religious, scientific^ or social, and 
“caht” above all, whether as religious sectarianism or as belief in 

f * 

miracles or anything supernatural. What we have to do is to seek to 
obtaif/ knowledge of all the lavis of nature, and to diffuse, it. To 
• encourage the study of those laws least understood by modern people, 
I *the so-called Occult; Sciences, based on the true knowledge^of nature, 
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ipstead of, as at present, on superstitions beliefs based on blind faith 
and authority. Popular folk-lore and traditions, however fanciful at 
times, when sifted may lead to the discovery of long-lost, blit impor- 
tant, secrets of nature. The Society, therefore, aims at pursuing this ’ 
line of enquiry, in the hope of widening the field of scientific- and 
philosophical observation. 

r 

ON THE SACREDNESS OF THE PLEDGE, 

Enq. — Have you a^h^f ethical system ihat you carry out in the Socitty? 

Theo. — The ethics are there, ready and clear eiK)ugh for whonivSo.ever 
would follow them. They are the essence and cream of the wbrld’s 
ethics, gathered from the teachings of all the world’s great reformers. 
Therefore, you will find represented therein Confucius and Zoroaster, 
Eaotze and the Bhagavad Gita, tb J precepts of Gxulama Buddhq." and 
Jesus of Nazareth, of Hillel and his school, as also of Pythagora.s, 
Socrates, Pldto, and their schools. 

c 

Enq. — Do the members of your Society carry out these precepts? I have, 
heard of great dissensions a7id quarrels ai{i07ig them, 

Theo. — Very naturally, since although the reform, in its present 
shape, may be called new, the men and women to be reformed are the 
same human, sinning natures as of old. As already said, the earnCvSt 
work mg m^mhers are few^ but many are the sincere and well-disposed 
persons, who try their best to live up to the Society’.s and their own 
ideals. Our duty is to encourage and assist individual Fellows in .self- 
improvement, intellectual, moral, and spirituc^; not to blame or con- 
demn those who fail. We have, strictly speaking, no right to refuSe^ 
admission to anyone — especially in the Esoteric Section of the,lSociety, 
wherein “he who enters is as one newly born.” But if any member, 
his sacred pledges on his word of honour and Immortal Self notwith- 
standing, chooses; after that new birth,” to continue Tvith the^new 
man, the vices or defects of his old Iffe, and to indulge in them still in- 
the Society, then, of course, he is more than likely to be askj^d to' 
resign and withdraw; or, in case of his refusal, to be expelled. We* 
have the stricte-^^t rules for such emergencies. 

t' 

Enq. — Can some of them be meyitioried? 

Theo. — They can. To begin with^ no Fellow in the Society, wiiether 
exoteric or esoteric, has a right to force his personal opinions* upon ‘ 
another Fellow. This is one of the offences in the Society at* large-*. 
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As regari^s the inner sectioii, now called the Esoteric, the following 
'rules were laid down and adopted, so far back^as 1880. “No Fellow 
shalt put to, his selfish use any knowledge communicated to him by 
any member of the first section [now a higher "^degree']; violation o^ 
the rule being punished by expulsion.” Now, however, before any 
such knowledge can be imparted, the applicant*has to bind himself by 
•a ^solemn oath not to use it for selfish purposes, nor to reveal anything 
saidiexcept by permission. 

Hnq. — But is a man expelled, ot^ resignhig, froiit the Sectioji free to reveal 
anythhig he may hews learned, or to Break any clazise of the pledge he has 
taken ? 

Theo. — Certainly not. His expulsion or resignation only relieves 
him from the obligation of oh^dieiice to the teacher, and from that of 
taking an active ^art in the work? of the Society, but surely not from 
the sacred pledge of secrecy. 

Enq. — But is this reasonable ayid just? 

Theo. — Most assuredly. To any man or woman with the slightest 
honourable feeling a pledge •of secrecy taken even on one’s word of 
honour, much more to one’s Higher Self — the God within — is binding 
till death. And tliough he may leave the Section and the Society, no 
man or woman of honour will think of attacking or injuring a body 
to which he or she has been .so pledged. • 

^Enq . — But is not this going rather far? 

Theo. — Perhaps so, according to the low standard of the present 
time and moralit}". But if it does not bind as far as this, what use is a 
pledge at all? How can anyone expect to be taught secret knowledge, 
^if he Ts to be at liberty to frejp himself from all the obligations he had 
taken, wh<?never he pleases? What security, confidence, or trust would 
ever exist ^mong men, if pledges such as this wore^to have no really 
binding force at all? Believe n»e, the law of retribution (Karma) would 
very soon overtake one who so broke his pledge; perhaps even as soon 
•as th^ contempt of every honourable i^ian would, even on this physical 
plane. As well expressed in The Path, July, 1889, •just cited on this 
subject: 

* A pledge once taken, is for ever binding in both the moral and the occult worlds. 
If we break it once and are pnnisliedf that does not justify us in breaking it again,* 
ancl’ so long as wx do, so long will the mighty lever of the Eaw [bf Karma] react 
upon us. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY* 

,TO THEOSOPHY. 


ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Enq . — Is moral elevation, then, the pj'hicipal thmg insisted up07i in the 
Society ? 

Theo. — Undoubted!}^! He who would be a true Theosophist must 
bring himself to live as one. 

Enq. — If so, ihc7i, as I reviay'kcd before, the behaviour of some members 
strangely belies this funda))iental rule. 

Theo. — Indeed it does. But this cannot be helped among us, any 
more than amongst those who call themselves Christians and act like 
fiends. This is no fault of our statutes and rules, but that of human 
nature. Even in some exoteric public Branches, the members pledge 
themselves on their Higher Self to live the life prescribed by Theo- 
sophy. They have to bring their Divine Self to guide their every 
thought and action, every day and at every moment of their lives. A 
true Theosophist ought “to deal justly and walk humbly.” 

Enq. — What do you mea^i by this? 

Theo. — Simply this: the one Self to forget itself for J:he mauy 
selves. Let me answer you in the words of a true Philaletheian, an' 

O O f 

F.T.S., who has beautifully expressed it.in the Theosophist : 

What every man needs first is to find himself, and then take an honest inv^enfoiy ♦ 
of his subjective possessions, and, bad or bankrupt as it may be, it is not beyond ' 
redemption if we set about it in earnest. 

o 

But how many do? All are willing to -work for their own develop*-: 
ment and progress; v^ery few for those of others. To quote the same : 
writer again : . 

Men have bee* deceived and deluded long enough; they must break their idols, 
put away their Shams, and go to work for themselves — nay, there is one little-word 
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too iruch (y too many, for he who works for himself had better not work at all; 
rather let'him work himself for others, for all. For eve^ flower of love and charity 
he plants in his neighbour’s garden, a loathsome weed will disappear from his own, 
and so this garden of the gods — Humanity — shall blossom as a rose. In all Bibles, 
all religions, this is plainly set forth — but designing men have at first misinter-'" 
preted and finally emasculated, materialized, besotted them. It does not require a 
new revelation. Lot every man be a revelation unto himself. Let once man’s 
inimo^tal spirit take possession of the temple of his body, drive out the money- 
changers and every unclean thing, and his own divine humanity will redeem him, 
for whfn he is thus at one with himself he tvill know tjie “builder of the Temple.’* 

£nq. — This is piifTC^al truism y I coiiftss. 

• 

Thko.— It is. •And if only one Fellow of the T. S. out of ten would 
practise it, ours would be a body of elect indeed. But there are those 
among the outsiders who will ?il\yays refuse to .see the CvSsential differ- 
elite between Tlieosophy and thd* Theosophical Society, the idea and 
its imperfect embodiiiient. Such \vould visit every sin and shortcoming 
of the vehicle, th» human body, on the pure spirit whicli sheds thereon 
its divine light. Is this just to either?* They throw stones at an asso- 
ciation that tries to work up to, and for the propagation of, its ideal 
with most tremendous odds against it. Some vilify the Theosophical 
Society only because it presumes to attempt to do that in which other 
systems — Church and State Christianity prechninently — have failed 
most egregiously; others because they would fain preserve the exist- 
ing state of things; Pharisees and Sadducees in the seat of Moses, and 
publicans and sinners revelling in high places, as under the Roman 
Empire during its decadence. Fair-minded people, at any rate, ought 
to remember that the man who does all he can, does as much as he 
who ijas achieved the most, in this world of relative possibilities. This 
•is a simple truism, an axiom j^upported for believers in the Gospels by 
the parable of the talents, given by their Master : the servant who 
doubled h^ two talents was rewarded as much as^the other fellow- 
servant who had received five.* To every man it is given “according 

tQ^his several ability.’’ 

• * 

• Enq.— it is rather difficult to draw the Hue of demarcation between 
the abstract and the concrete in i/iis case^ as we have only the latter by which 
to form our judgment, 

Thko. — Then why make anf exception for the T. S.? Justice, lik^ 
charity, ought to begin at homei. Will you revile and scoff at the 
Sermon on the Mount because your social, political, and* even rt?iigious 
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laws have, so far, not (|nly failed to carry out its precept^ in their spirit^ 
but even in their dead letter? Abolish the oath in Courts, Parlianient, 
Army and ever>’^here^ and do as the Quakers do, if you will call your- 
~selves Christians. Abolish the Courts themselves; for if you would 
follow the commandments of Christ, 3'ou have to give away your cloak 
to him who deprives you of your coat, and turn your left cheek tb*the 
bully who smites you on the right. Resist not evil, love your entpiies, 

• bless them that curse 3^011, do gopd to them that hate you,” for^'‘ who- 
soever shall break one^of the least of*- these commandments and s^iall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the Khigdom of Heaven,” 
and ‘‘whosoever shall sa}", Thou fool, shall be in d:yiger of hell fire.” 
And wh\' should 3'ou judge, if \'ou would not be judged in your turn? 
Insist that between Tlieosoph\' and tlicf Thcosophical Socict^^ there is 
no difference, and forthwith you la3^'the system of Ohristianity and^its 
ver3’ essence open to the same charges, onl\’ in a more serious form. 

Enq. — Jl'Viy more scn'oits ? , 

Theo. — Because, while the leaders of the Theosophical movement, 
recognizing fully their shortcomings, try all they can to amend their 
ways and uproot the evil existing in the Societ3’, and while their rules 
and bye-laws are framed in the spirit of Theosoph3% the legislators 
and the churches of nations and countries which call themselves 
Christian do the reverse, pur members, even the worst among them, 
are no worse than the average Christian. Aloreover, if the Western 
Theosophists experience so much difficulty in leading the true Theo- 
sophical life, it is because they are all the chi,ldren of their genera- 
tion. Every one of them was a Christian, bred and brought up in the 
sophistr3" <^f his Church, his social customs, and even his paracV)xical 
laws. He was this before he became’ a Theosophist, or rather, a' 
member of the Theosophical Societ3^ as it cannot be too often repeated 
that between the' abstract ideaUand its vehicle there is 9 most im- 
portant difference. 

THE ABSTRACT AND THE CONCRETE, 

( 

Enq. — Please elucidate this difference a little more. 

e Theo. — The Society i.s a great body of men and women, composed 
of the most heterogeneous elements. Theosophy, in its abstract' 
dneaning, is Divine Wisdom, or the aggregate of the knowledge and 
wisdom that ;inderlie the Universe — the homogeneity of eternal Good: 
and in'" its concrete sense it is the sum total of the same as allotted to 
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man by nature, on this earth* and no more. Some members earnestly 
endeavour to realize and, so to speak, to objectivft:e Theosophy in their 
lives; ’while others desire only to know of, not to practise it; and others 
still may have joined the Society merely out of Curiosity, or a passing 
interest, or perhaps, again, because some of their friends belong to it. 
How then, can the system be judged by the standard of those who 
wcjuld assume the name without any right to it? Is poetry or its muse 
to be*measured only by those would-be poets who afflict our ears? The 
Societf can be regarded as the embodiment of^ Theosophy only in its 
aixstract motives; itjcan never presunie to call itself its concrete vehicle 
so k)ng as human imperfections and weaknesses are all represented in 
its bod}’; otherwise the Society would be only repeating the great error 
and the overflowing sacrileges of the so-called Churches of Christ. If 
Eastern comparisons may be pennitted, Theosophy is the shoreless 
ocean of universal truth, love, and wisdom, reflecting its radiance on 
the earth, while the Theosophical Society is only a visible bubble on 
that reflection. Theosophy is divine nature, visible and invisible, and 
its Society hum an nature trying to ascend to its divine parent. Theo- 
sophy, finally, is the fixed eten'iial sun, and its Society the evanescent 
comet trying to settle in an orbit to become a planet, ever revolving 
within the attraction of the sun of truth. It was formed to assist in 
showing to men that such a thing as Theosophy exists, and to help 
them to ascend towards it by studying ajid assimilating its eternal 
verities. 

Exo. — / thought you said you had uo tenets or doetrines of your ow?i ? 

'Phpo. — N or have wx. The Society has no wisdom of its own to 
support or teach. It is simply the storehouse of all the truths uttered 
•by the great seers, initiates, ♦and prophets of historic and even pre- 
historic ages ; at least, as many as it can get. Therefore, it is merely 
the chanmj through which more or less of truth, fipu^id in the accumu- 
lated utterances of humanity’s, great teachers, is poured out into the 
w^ld. 

is stick truth uurcachable^outside of the Society? Does not 

everV Church claim the same? • 

• - • • 

Theo. — Not St all. The undeniable existence of great initiates — true 
“ ^ns of God” — shows that sucdi wisdom was often reached by isolated 
individuals, never, however, witliout the guidance of a njaster at first.' 
Buf most of the followers of such, when they became lyasters i® their 
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turn, have dwarfed the Catholicism of tlfese teachings into Uie narrow^ 
groove of their own s^tarian dogmas. The commandments of a choseA 
master alone were then adopted and followed, to the exclusion'of all 
others — if followed at all, note well, as in the case of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Each religion is thus a bit of the divine truth, made to 
focus a vast paiioramar of human fancy which claims to represent and 
replace that truth. 

Enq. — Bid T/icosop/iy, you sayy zs not a religion I 

Thko. — M ost assuretlly it is not, sivee it is the essence of all religion 
and of absolute truth, a drop of \<hich only iiiulerhes every creed. .To 
resort once more to metaphor. Theosophy, on earty, is like the w^iite 
ray of the spectrum, and every religion only one of the seven prismatic 
colours. Ignoring all the others, and ci>''sing them as hilse, every special 
coloured ray claims not only priority;, but to be that t/hite ray itself, ^ind 
anathematizes even its own tints from light to dark, as heresies. Yet, 
as the sun of truth rises higher and higher on the horizon of man’s per- 
ception, and each coloured ray gradually fades out until it is finally . 
reabsorbed in its turn, humanity will at last be cursed no longer with 
artificial polarizations, but will find itself bathing in the pure colourless 
sunlight of eternal truth. And this will be Theosopliia. 

Enq. — Your claim iSy thoiy that all Ihc great religions are derived from 
Theosophy, and that it is by assimilating it that the zeorld zvill be finally 
saved from the curse of its great illusions and errors t 

Theo. — P recisely so. And we add that our Tlicosopliical Society is 
the humble seed which, if watered and let live, ,will finally produce the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil which is grafted on the Tree of 
Eife Eternal. For it is only by studying the various great religicvns and 
philosophies of humanity, by comparingUhem dispassionately and with 
an unbia.ssed mind, that men can hope to arrive at the truth. It is 
especially by findau'g out and noting their various points agreement 
that we may achieve this result. Fol no sooner do we arrive — either, 
by study, or by being taught by someone wdio knows — at their ‘inlpie.r 
meaning, than w^e find, almost^in every case, that it expresses some 
great truth in natirre. ' . * 

^ Enq. — We have heard of a Golden Age that was, and vjhat you describe 
would be a Golden Age to be realized at some future day. When shall U id" 

Theo.— N ot before humanity, as a whole, feels the need of it. - - A 
maxim in tlie ^Persian Javidan Khirad says: “Truth is of two kinds— ^ 
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one manifest and self-evideflt; the other demanding incessantly new 
•demonstrations and proofs.” It is only when ^is latter kind of truth 
becomes as universally obvious as it is now dim, and therefore liable to 
be distorted by sophistry and casuistry; it is only when the two kinds 
will have become once more one, that all people will be brought to see 
alik^. 

• surely those few who have felt the Jieed of such truths must 

have ^i^de up their minds to believe in something definite ? Y ou tell me 
that, the Society having no doctrines of its oivn.icvcry member may believl 
as he chooses a7td a^opt ivhat he pleases. This looks as if the Theosophical 
Society were bent^ upon reviving the confusion of languages and beliefs of 
the Tower of Babel of old. Have you no beliefs in common ? 

. Theo. — What is meant by the Society having no tenets or doctrines 
of its own is, that no special doctrines or beliefs are obligatory on its 
members; but, of course, this applies only to the body as a whole. 
The Society, as you were told, is divided into an outer and an inner 
body. Those who belong to the latter have, of course, a philosophy, or 
— if you so prefer it — a religious system of their own. 

Enq. — May we be told what it ts ? 

Theo. — We make no secret of it. It was outlined a few years ago in 
The Thcosophist and Esoteric Buddhism, and may be found still more 
elaborated in The Secret Doctrine. It is based on the oldest philosophy 
bf the world, called the Wisdom-Religion or the Archaic Doctrine. If 
you like, you may ask questions and have them explained. 
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the aggregate of causes a7id effects hi thc^world of matter^ the, creafion or 
universe, 

Theo. — Hence the personified sum and order of known causes and 
eflfects; the total of' all finite agencies and forces, as utterly discon- 
nected from an intelligent Creator or Creators, and perhaps “conceived 
of as a single and sepfarate force’* — as in your cycloyiedias? 

Enq. — Yes, I believe so, 

Theo. — ^\Vell, we neither tak^ into consideration this objective and 
material nature, whiclf we call an evanescent illusion, nor do we mean 
by Pan Nature, in the sense of ifs accepted deriVation from the Latin 
natura, “becoming,” from iiasci^ “to be born.” When we .speak of the 
Deity and make it identical, hence coeval, with Nature, the eternal and 
uncreate Nature is meant, and not yodr aggregate of flitting shadows 
and finite unrealities. We leave A to the hymn-makers to call •the 
visible sky or heaven, God’s throne, and our earth of mud his foot- 
stool. Our Deity is neither in a paradise, nor in* a particular tree, 
building, or mountain : it is everywhere, in every atom of the visible * 
as of the invisible Cosmos; in, over, aiy:! around every invisible atom 
and divisible molecule; for IT is the mysterious power of evolution 
and involution, the omniprevSent, omnipotent, and even omniscient 
creative potentiality. 

Enq. — Stop! 0)}iniscicnce^ is the prerogative of something that thinks^ 
and you deny to your Absoluteness the poiver of thought, 

Theo. — We deny it to the Absolute, since thought is something 
limited and conditioned. But you evidently fofget that in philosophy 
absolute unconsciousness is also absolute consciousness, as otherwise 
it would not be absolute. 

Enq. — Then your A bsolute thinks ? 

Theo. — No, IT/lyes not; for the simple reason that it is Absolute 
Thought itself. Nor does it exi.st, for the same reason, as it is absolute 
existence, and “Be-ness,” not a Being. Read the superb Kabali^Jic 
poem by Solomon Ben Yehudalp Ibn Gebirol, in the Kether Mulckuik, 
and you will understand : 

Thou art one, the root of all numbers, but not as an element orf numeration; for^ 
ifnity admits not of multiplication, change, or form. Thou art one, and in the’ 
secret of Thy unity the wisest of men are lost,|because they know it not, Thofi*art 
*one, and Thy uyity is never diminished, never extended, and cannot be changed. 
Thou ^ one, tiiyl no thought of mine can fix for Thee a limit, or define Thee. 
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Thou Akr, but not as one existe:*, for the understanding and vision of mortals 
cannot attain to Thy existence, nor determine for Theefthe where, the how and 
the why. 

In short, our Deity is the eternal, incessantly e\x)lving, not creating, 
builder of the universe; that universe itself unfolding out of its own 
essence, not being made. It is a sphere, without circumference, in its 
symbolism, which has but one ever-acting attribute embracing all other 
exi^ti^^ or thinkable attributes — Itself. It is the one law, giving the 
impujs# to manifested, eternal, and immutable laws, within that never- 
manifesting, because absolute, LaV, which in its^manifesting periods is 
Th^ Ever-Becoming? * * 

Enq. — / mice heem'd 07ic of your vicmbc?‘S remark that Uiiiversal Deity ^ 
behig everywhere^ was m vessels of dishonour^ as hi those of ho 7 iou 7 'y and^ 
therefore, zuas present in every eftom of my cigar ash! Is this not rank 
blafphemy ? ' 

Theo. — I do not think so, as simple logic can hardly be regarded as 
blasphemy. Were?we to exclude the Omnipresent Principle from one 
.single mathematical point of the universe, or from a particle of matter 
occupying any conceivable spcpce, could we still regard it as infinite? 

IS IT NECESSARY TO PRAY? 

Eno. — Do yon believe in praye?% and do yon ever pray ? 

Theo. — We do not. We act, instead of tcjlk. 

JEnq. — You do not offer prayers even to the Absolute Principle? 

Theo. — ^Why should we? Being well-occupied people, we can hardly 
afford to lose time in a^ldressing verbal prayers to a pure abstraction. 
The Uiiknowable is capable of relations only in its parts to each other, 

•but is fton-existent as regards any finite relations. The visible universe 

• % 

depends for its existence and phenomena on its mutually acting forms 
at\d their laws, not on prayer or prayers. 

•*EnQ . — Do you not believe at alljn the Efficacy of prayer ? 

^hp:o. — N ot in prayer taught in so many words and repeated ex- 
.‘‘ternall}^^ if by pra>’t^r you mean the outwdrd petition to an unknown 
•God ^5? the addressee, which was inaugurated by the Jews and' popu- 
larised b/the Pharisees. • 

Enq.— “/ s there any other kind of prayer? 

Theo. — M ost decidedly; we |all it will-p7'ayer, and it is rather an, 
internal command than a petition. 
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Enq. — To zvhoniy ihcUy do yoit pray 7vhe7i yoit do so? 

Theo. — To “our Father in heaven’’ — in its esoteric meaning. 

Enq. — Is that diffe^^ait from the one givai to it iji theology? 

Theo. — Entirely so. An Occultist or a Theosophist addresses his 
prayer to his ‘"Father” zvhich is in seeret and try to understand, 

MattheWy vi. 6), not to an extra-cosmic and therefore finite God ; and 
that “Father” is in man himself. 

Enq . — Then you 7nake of man a God? 

Theo. — Please say “God” and not “a God.” In our sense, the inner 
man is the only God of whom we can have cognizance. And how^can 
this be otherwise? Grant us our postulate that God is a Universally 
diffused, infinite principle, and how can man alone escape from being 
soaked through by, and in, the Deity? We call our Father in heaven” 
that deific essence of which we are cognizant within us, in our heart 
and spiritual ponsciousness, and which has nothing to do with the 
anthropomorphic conception we may form of it in 'our physical brain 
or its fanc}': “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of [the absolute] God dwelletli in you?”*^ Yet, let no man 
anthropomorphize that essence in us. Let no Theosophist, if he would 
hold to divine, not human truth, say that this “God in secret” listens 
to, or is distinct from, either finite man or the infinite essence — for all 
are one. Nor, as just rervarked, that a prayer is a petition. It is a 
mystery rather; an occult process by which finite and conditioned 
thoughts and desires, unable to be assimilated by the absolute spirit 
which is unconditioned, are translated into spiritual wills and the will; 
such process being called “spiritual transmutation.” The inteiy^ity ot 
our ardent aspirations changes prayer into the “philosopher’s otone,” 
or that which transmutes lead into pure gold. The only homogeneous 
essence, our “will-prayer,” becomes the active or creative force, pro- 
ducing effects acc6rding to our djcsire. » 

* One often finds in Theosophical writing's conflicting statements about the Christos principi|^iii 
man. Some call it the sixth principle (Biuldhi), others tfie seventh (Atman). If Chris^iai/ Theo-' 
sophists wish to make use of .such expressions, let them be made philosophically correct by following 
the analogy of the old Wisdom-Religion symbols. We say that Christos is not only one of'thf three 
higher principles, but all tlie three regarded as a Trinity This Trinity represents the Holy G^ost, 
the Father, and the Son, as it answers to abstract spirit, clifferentiated spirit,< and embodied spiril. 
I.rishna and Christ are philosoxjhically the same principle under its triple aspect of nianifestaP'on.\ 
In the Jihagavad Gita we find Krishna calling himself indifferently Atman, the Abstract i^pirit 
Kshetrajna, the Higher or reincarnating Ego, and the ipniver.sal Sklf, all names which, when traps- 
ferred from the Universe to man, answer to Atrna, Buddhi and Manas. The AnughtX i.s full of the 
same doctrine. ^ ' 
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^NQ.-r-Do y02t mean to say that prayer is aji occult process bringmg 
* aboutphysical results ? 

ThEO. — I do. Will-poiver becomes a living power. But woe unto 
those Occultists and Theosophists, who, insteadr of crushing out the 
desires of the lower pensonal ego or physical man, and saying — address- 
ing their Higher Spiritual Kgo, immersed in ^Atma-Buddhic light — 
pTliy will be doiib, not mine,” send up waves of will-power for selfish 
or* urtioly purposes ! For this is black magic, abomination, and spiritual 
sorcery.* Unfortunately, all this is the favourite occupation of our 
Christian statesmen and generals, especially v^ien the latter are send- 
ing two armies to murder each other. Both before action indulge in a 
bit of such sorce3|^% when severally offering prayers to the same God of 
Hosts, each entreating his help to cut his enemies' throats. 

• Enq. — David played to the Lord of Hosts to help him smite the Philis- 
tines and slay the Syrians and the Moabites^ and "'the Lord preserved David 
whithersoever he iventS In that we 07 ily folloiu what we find in the Bible. 

Theo. — Of course 3’ou do. But since you delight in calling j^our- 
selves Christians, not Israelites or Jews, as far as we know, why do you 
not rather follow that which Christ says? And he distinctly commands 
you not to follow “them of old times,” or the Mosaic law, but bids 3^ou 
do as he tells you, and warns those who would take the sword, that 
they, too, will perish by the sword. Christ has given 3-011 one pra3"er of 
which you have made a lip-pra3'er and a b#ast, and which none but the 
t^ue OccultivSt understands. In it 3^ou sa3% in 3*our dead-sense meaning: 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors” — which 3W1 never 
do. Again, he told >t)U to love >^our enemies and do good to them that 
hate you. It is surely not the “meek prophet of Nazareth” who taught 
you tt) pray to your “Father” to sla3% and give you victor3'’ over your 
enemies! This is why we reject what you call “prayers.” 

' • Enq. — But hozu do you explain the zinivcrsal fact that all natioiis and 
peoples have prayed tOy a 7 id zvorsjiippcd^a God or Gods? So 7 nc have adored 
and propitiated devils and harmful spim'ts, but this only proves the univer- 
sality of the belief in the efficacy of prayer, • 

iXJjfeo*. — It is explained by the fact that pray^ has several other 
'meanings besides that giveti to it by the Christians. It means not 
only a pleading or petition, but, in days of old, meant far more tin 
invocation and incantation. The mantrUy or the rhythmically chanted 
^ prayer of the Hindus, has precisely such a meaning, foii the Brahmans 
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hold themselves higher than the common 'Devas or ‘‘ Gods.” A prayer 
may be an appeal, or atP incantation for malediction and a curse—as in the 
case of two armies praying simultaneously for mutual destruction — as 
much as for blessing. ' And as the great majority of people are intensely 
selfish, and pray only for themselves, asking to be given their ‘'daily 
bread” instead of wording for it, and begging God not to lead fliem 
“into temptation” but to deliver them (the memorialists only) frqm 
evil, the result is, that prayer, as now understood, is doubly pernicious: 
(a) it kills in man self-reliance; (Zi) it develops in him a stilf more 
ferocious selfishness and egotism than he is already endowed with by 
nature. I repeat, that we believe in “communion” and simultaneous 
action in unison with our “ Father in secret”; and, in rare moments of 
ecstatic bliss, in the mingling of our higher soul with the universal 
essence, attracted as it is towards its origin and centre; a state, called 
during life Samadhi, and after death, Nir\^ana. We refuse to pray to 
created finite beings — i.e.y gods, saints, angels, etc., because we regard 
it as idolatry. We cannot pray to the Absolute for leasons explained 
before; therefore, we tr\" to replace fruitless and useless prayer by 
meritorious and good-producing actions. 

End . — Christians wotild call this pride and blasphciny. Are they 
wrong? 

Theo. — Entirely so. It is thc\% on the contrar>% who show Satanic 
pride in their belief that the Absolute or the Infinite, even if there 
were such a thing as the possibility of any relation between the un- 
conditioned and the conditioned — will stoop to listen to every foolish 
or egotistical prayer. And it is they again, who virtually blaspheme, 
in teaching that an Omniscient and Omnipotent God needs uttered 
prayers to know what he has to do! This — understood esoterically — is 
corroborated by both Buddha and Jesus. The one says: “Seek nought 
from the helpless Gods — pray not! but rather act; for darkness will 
not brighten. Ask^nought from silence, for it can neither speak nor 
hear.” And the other — ^Jesus — recommends: “Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name [that of Christos] that will I do.” Of coursQ, this 
quotation, if taken in its literal sehse, goes against our argument. ^ But 
if we accept it esoterically, with the full knowledge of the meaning of 
the term Christos, which to us represents Atma-Buddhi-Manas, the- 
Self, it comes to this: the only God we must recognize and pray to, , Or 
rather act in unison with, is that Spirit^of God of which our body ii 
the temple, and i;n which it dwelleth. 
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PRAYER A'lLLS SELE-REL/AJ^CE. 

Enq. Bui did not Christ hifnsclf pray and recommend prayer? 

Theo. It is so recorded, but those prayers are jw^ecisely of that kind 
of cpiiimunion just mentioned with one’s “Father in secret.*’ Other- 
wise, and if we identify Jesus with the universal^ deity, there would be 
something too absfirdly illogical in the inevitable conclusion that he, 
'thd* “fery God himself” prayed to himself, and separated the will of 

that G<^from his own ! 

• 

Enq. One argument more; an argument^ mortovc7\ much used by some 
Chtgshans, Bheysay^ I feel that I am not able to conquer my passions 
and weaknesses in %iy ozun strength. But when I pray to Jesus Christ I 
feel that he gives me strength and that in his power I am able to conquer B 

']^EO. No wonder. If “Christ^esus” is God, and one independent 
ancl separate from him who prays; of course everything is, and must 
be possible to “almighty God.” But, then, where is ^the merit, or 
justice either, of sitch a conquest? Why should the pseudo-conqueror 
he rewarded for something done which has cost him only prayers? 
Would you, even a simple moftal man, pay your labourer a full day’s 
wage if you did most of his work for him, he sitting under an apple 
tree, and praying to you to do vSo, all the while? This idea of passing 
one’s whole life in moral idleness, and having one’s hardest work and 
duty done by another — whether God or mau — is most revolting to us, 
as jt is most degrading to human dignit3^ 

Enq. — Perhaps so, yet it is the idea of trusting in a personal Saviour to help 
and strengthen in the baHle of life, zuhich is the fundamental idea of modern 
Christianity. And there is no doubt that, subjectively, such belief is effica- 
*ejous ; i%at is, that those who bcliei^Ho j'cel themselves helped and sti'cngthcned, 

Theo. — Nor is there any more doubt, that some patients of “Chris- 
tian” and “Mental Scientists” — the great “Denier^”^ — are also some- 
times cured; nor that h3"pnot^m, anS suggestion, psychologj^ and 
even* mediumship, will produce such results, as often, if not oftener. 
-^You fake into consideration, and string on the thread of your argu- 
•jtieht,^ successes alone. And how about ten times the number of 
failures? Surely you will not presume to say that failure is unknown 
wen with a sufficiency of blind faith, among fanatical Christians? 

, ^ , — 

• A sect of healers, who, by disavowiiigr ihe exLstence of anything but spirit, which can neither 
suffer nor be ill, claim to cure all and every Misease, provided the patient has fifith that what he 
ddnies’ean have no existence. A new form of self- hypnotism. 
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. Enq. — Btit how ca^ you explaht those cases which are followM by full 
success ? Where does a Theosophist look for power to subdue his passioHs 
ayid selfishness ? 

Theo. — To his Higher Self, the divine spirit, or the God in him, and 
to his Karma. How long shall we have to repeat over and over again 
that the tree is knowii by its fruit, the nature of the cause by its effects? 
You speak of subduing passions, and becoming good through ai?d with, 
the help of God or Christ. We ask, where do you find more virtuous, 
guiltless people, abstaining from sin and crime, in Christendom or 
Buddhism — in Christian countries or in Heathen 'ands? Statistics, are 
there to give the answer and corroborate our claims. According to the 
last census in Ceylon and India, in the comparative table of crimes 
committed by Christians, Mussulmans^ Hindus, Eurasians, Buddhists, 
etc., on two millions of population, taken at raiidjiu from each,, and 
covering the misdemeanours of several years, the proportion of crimes 
committed by- the Christian stands at about fifteen to four committed 
by the Buddhist population.^ No Orientalist, no historian of any note,^ 
or traveller in Buddhist lands, from Bishop Bigandet and Abbe Hue, to 
Sir William Hunter and every fair-minded official, will fail to give the 
palm of virtue to Buddhi.sts before Christians. Yet the former — not 
the true Buddhist Siamese sect, at all events — do not believe in either 
God or a future reward, outside of this earth. They do not pray, 
neither priests nor laymen. “Pray!” they would exclaim in wonder, 
“to whom, or to what?” 

Enq. — Theyi they are truly atheists. 

Theo. — Most undeniably, but they are also the most virtue-loving 
and virtue-keeping men in the whole world. Buddhism says: Respect 
the religions of other men and remain true to your own; but Church 
Christianity, denouncing all the gods of other nations as devils, would 
doom every non-Christian to eternal perdition. 

Enq. — Does not the Buddhist priesthood do the sayjie? 

Theo. — Never. They hold {oo much to the wise precept found ini' 
the Dhammapada to do so, for they know that: 

If any man, whether he be learned or not, consider himself so great as to despise 
other men, he is like a blind man holding a candle — blind himself, be illumMie‘» 

t '* 

others. 


* See Likcifer for April, 1888, p. 147, Art. “ Christian lyccturers o;i Buddhism.’ 
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ON THE SOURCE OF THE HUMAlf SOUL. 

•^^Q^—HoWy the7iy do you account for man being endowed with a spirit 
•arid soul ? Whence these ? 

'Xuno . — From the Universal Soul. Certainly not bestowed by a Per- 
sonal God. Whence the moist element in the j^elly-fish? From the 
ocean which surroiTnds it, in which it lives and breathes and has its 
being, &nd whither it returns when dissolved. 

'B.N^.—So you reject the teaching that sDul is given y or breathed into maUy 
by God? ^ 

Theo. — W e are obliged to. The ‘^soul” spoken of in Genesis (ii. 7) 
is, as therein stateef, the living souF’ or nepheshy the vital, animal soul, 
with which God — we say Nature^and immutable Law — endows man like 
evejy animal. It not at all the fhinking soul or mind ; least of all 
is it the immortal spirit. 

— IFel/y let m put it othcr^visc: is it God ivho endows man with a 
human rational soul and immortal spirit? 

ThEO. — Again, in the way yc^u put the question, we must object to it. 
Since we believe in no Personal God, how can we believe that he 
endows man with anything? But granting, for the sake of argument, a 
God who takes upon himself the risk of creating a new soul for every 
new-born babe, all that can be said is that such a God can hardly be 
regarded as himself endowed with any wisdom or prevision. Certain 
otlier difficulties and the impossibility of reconciling this with the claims 
made for the mercy, jusj;ice, equity and omniscience of that God, are so 
many deadly reefs on which this theological dogma is daily and hourly 
broken 

• Enq. — What do you mean ? What difficulties ? 

-^heo. — I am thinking of an unanswerable argument offered once in 
m> presence* by a Cingalese Buddhist priest, a faifidhs preacher, to a 
ehqstian missionary— one in no way ignorant or unprepared for the 
-p^lio discussion during which it was advauced. It was near Colombo, 
and the missionary challenged the* priest Megittawatti to give his 
reasons wb^ the Christian God §hould not be accepted by the ‘‘heathen.” 
Well, the missionary came out of that memorable discussion second 
best/^s usual. • 

— I should be glad to Icarn^i what way. ^ 

TheO.— Simply .this: the BuAlhist priest premised l^y* askings the 
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padri whether his C^d had given commandments to Moses for men 
only to keep, but to be broken by God himself. The missionary denied 
the supposition indignantly. Well, said his opponent, you tell* us that 
God makes no exceptions to this rule, and that no sotil can be born 
without his will. Now God forbids adultery, among other things,* and 
3"et 3'ou say in the same breath that it is lie who creates every babe born, 
and he who endows it with a soul. Are we then to understand tjiat,the 
millions of children born in crime and adulter3^ are your God’s work? 
That 3’our God forbids and punishes the breaking of his iaws^ and 
that, nevertheless, he creates daily and hourl}"^ souls for just such 
children? According to the simplest logic, your God is an accomplice 
in the crime; since, but for his help and interference, no such children 
of lust could be born. Where is the justice of punishing not only the 
guilt3" parents but even the innocent babe for tlia/: which is dong ' by 
that ver3’' God, whom 3'et 3^011 exonerate from any guilt himself? The 
missionary looked at his watch and suddenl3^ found it was getting too 
late for further discussion. 

Enq. — V021 forget that all such inexplicable cases arc mysteries, a 7 id that 
we are forbidden by our rcUgioii to pry in to the mysteries of God. 

Theo. — No, we do not forget, but simply reject such impossibilities. 
Nor do we want 3’^ou to believe as we do. We only answer the ques- 
tions you ask. We have, however, another name for your “mysteries.’’ 

THE BUDDHIST TEACHINGS ON THE ABOVE. 

Enq. — What does Buddhism teach ivith regard to the soul? 

Theo. — It depends whether 3^011 mean exoteric, popular Buddhism, 
or its esoteric teachings. The former explains itself in the Bjiddhist 
Catechism in this wise : 

Soul it considers a word used by the ignorant tc express a false idea. If every> 
thing is subject to change, then man is included, and ev^ery material part of Him 
must change. That which is subject to change is not permanent; so there catfhe 
no immortal survival of a changeful thing. 

This seems plain and definite. But when we come to the qufestio’n'^f 
that the new personality in eacli succeeding re-birth is the aggreg^t^ of« 
skandhas, or the attributes, of the old personality, and ask whether t*hi^ 
<tiew aggregation of skajidhas is a new in nrhich nothing 

has remained of the last, we read that:'* 

In one sense jt is a new being, in another During this life the skandhas 

are continually changing; and while the ma/^ forty is, identical, as regarefa 

‘ } 
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personality, with the youth A. B. of^ighteen, yet by the continual waste and repara- 
tion of his body, and change of mind and character, he is 9 different being. Nevef- 
theless, the man in his old age justly reaps the reward or suffering consequent upon 
his thoughts and actions at every previous stage of his life. ^ So the new being of a 
re-birth, being the same individuality as before [but not the same personality], with 
but a changed form, or new aggregation of skandhaSy justly reaps the consequences 
of his actions and thoughts in the previous existence. . 

abstruse metaphysics, and plainly does not express disbelief 
in soul by any means. 

— Is not something like this spoken of hi Esoteric Buddhism? 

TiPEO. — I t is; for this teaching betongs both to esoteric Budhism or 
Secret Wisdom, aijd to exoteric Buddhism, or the religious philosophy 
of Gautama Buddha. 

— But we aj'e distinetly tolc^ that most of the Buddhists do not 
believe in the soul’s immortality. 

'Pi^UO. Nor do we, if you mean by soul the personal Bgo, or life-soul 

nephesh. But every learned Buddhist believes in the individual or 

divine Ego. Those who do not, err in their judgment. They are as 
mistaken on this point, as those Christians who mistake the theo- 
logical interpolations of the later editors of the Gospels about damna- 
tion and hell-fire, for vcrbalim utterances of Jesus. Neither Buddha 
nor Christ ever wrote anything themselves, but both spoke in alle- 
gories and used “dark sayings,” as all trud Initiates did, and will do 
{eft a long time yet to come. Both scriptures treat of all such meta- 
physical questions very cautiously, and both Buddhist and Christian 
records sin by that excess of exotericism ; the dead-letter meaning far 
overslA)oting the mark in both cases. 

— B)o you mean to suggest that neither the teachings of Buddha nor 
those of Christ have been heretofore rightly understood ? 

■ Xheo. — What I mean is just as you s^y. Both 0^)«pels, the Buddhist 
.and. the CJiristian, were preaclifcd with the same object in view. Both 
if®foismers were ardent philanthropists and practical altruists preach- 
ing, pio’st unmistakably socialism of the noblest and highest type, self- 
sacrifice the bitter end. “Let the sins of the whole world fall upon 
me that I may •relieve man’s misery^ and suffering!” cries Buddha: “I 
wOl^d not let one cry whom I cpuld save!” exclaims the prince-beggar, 
cli^d in the refuse rags of the burial-grounds. “Come unto me all ye, 
that labour and are heavy lade^and I will give you rest,’; is the appeal 
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to the poor and the disinherited made the “man of sorrows,” who 
had not where to la^ his head. The teachings of both are boundless 
love for humanit}", charity, forgiveness of injury, forgetfulness- of self, 
and pity for the deluded masses; both show the same contempt for 
riches, and make no difference between 7?u'2i?)i and htuni. Their desire 
was, without revealing to all the sacred mysteries of initiation, to^ive 
the ignorant and the misled, wdiose burden in life* was too heavy for 
them, hope enough and an inkling into the truth sufficient to support 
them in their heaviest hours. •But'^the. object of both reforntkir^ was 
frustrated, owing to e:j4.cess of zeal ol their later followers. The words 
of the Masters having been misilnderstood and misinterpreted, beliold 
the consequences! 

Enq. — Blit surely Buddha must have 7-epudiated the souVs immortality^ 
if all the Oriaitalists and his oum priests say so , 

Theo. — The Arhats began b}^ following the policy of their Master, 
and the majoi:ity of the priests who followed them were not initiated, 
just as in Christianity; and so, little by little, the great esoteric truths 
became almost lost. A proof in point is, that, out of the two existing 
sects in Ceylon, the Siamese believes death to be the absolute annihila- 
tion of individuality and personality, and the other explains NirvSna, 
as we Theosophists do. 

Enq. — But why, hi that case, do Buddhism and Christianity repf'csent 
the two opposite poles of such belief? 

Theo. — Because the conditions under which they were preach*ed 
were not the same. In India the Brahmans, j(jalous of their superior 
knowledge, and excluding from it every caste save their own, had 
driven millions of men into idolatry and almost fetichism. $uddha 
had to give the death-blow to an exuberance of unhealthy fancy an(f 
fanatical superstition resulting from ignorance, such as has rarely been, 
known before or^g^ter. Better a philosophical atheisn^ than such 
ignorant worship for those — 

Who cr>- upon their gods and are not heard 
Or are not hee'ded 

< • . . 

and who live and die in mental despair. He had to arrest .:^rst ^6f all 
this muddy torrent of superstition, to uproot errors before he gave out 
^he truth. And as he could not give out all, for the same good reason' 
as Jesus, who reminds his di.sciples that the Mysteries of Heaven .aje 
not for the unintelligent masses, but fJt the elect alone, and therefor^ 
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he spoke to the people in parables (^Matth. xiii. 10, ii)— so his caution 
•l^d Buddha to conceal too much. He even refujfed to say to the monk 
Vacchagotta whether there was, or was not an Ego in man. When 
pressed to answer, “the exalted one maintained sil^ence.” 

Buddha gives his initiated disciple Ananda, who enquires for the 
reason of this silence, a plain and unequivocal answer in the dialogue 
translated by Oldonburg from the Sainyuttaka Nikaya : 

it I? Ananda, when the wanderini^ monk Vacchagotta asked me, “Is there the 
Ego?” Jia^l answered, “The Ego is,” tlfen that, Ananda, would have confirmed the 
doctrine of the Samanas and Bralmvinas, who beli^ed in permanence. If I, 
Ananda, when the wa*idering monk Vacchagotta asked me, “Is there not the 
Ego?” had answered, “The Ego is not,” then that, Ananda, would have confirmed 
the doctrine of thcfee who believed in annihilation. If I, Ananda, when the 
wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me, “Is there the Ego?” had answered, “The 
Ego is,” would that have served mf end, Ananda, by producing in him the know- 
le<l|e, all existences ^dhamma) are non-%go? But if I, Ananda, had answered, “The 
Ego is not,” then that, Ananda, would only have caused the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta to be thrown from one bewilderment to another, “JVy Ego, did it not 
exist before? But n?w it exists no longer!” 

This shows, better than anything, that Gautama Buddha withheld 
such difficult metaphysical doctrines from the masses in order not to 
perplex them more. What he meant was the difference between the 
personal temporary Ego and the Higher Self, which sheds its light on 
the imperishable Ego, the spiritual of man. 

Enq. — This refers to Gautama, hit hi what way does it touch the 
Gospels ? 

Theo. — Read histoi^ and think over it. At the time the events nar- 
rated hi the Gospels are alleged to have happened, there was a similar 
intelloctual fermentation taking place in the whole civilized world, only 
*with opposite results in the East and the West. The old gods were 
dying out. While the civilized classes drifted, in the train of the un- 
believing >^adducees, into materialistic negations .a^id mere dead-letter 
Mosaic form in Palestine, and into moral dissolution in Rome, the low- 
jind poorest classes ran after sorcery and strange gods, or became 
^ hypocrites or worse. Once more th^ time for a spiritual reform had 
arri^/ed, ^ The cruel, anthropomorphic and jealoqs god of the Jews, 
*with his sanguinary laws of ‘"lin eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
of the shedding of blood and animal sacrifice, had to be relegated to Ifc* 
s^gondary place and replaced by the merciful “Father in secret.” The 
latvter had to be shown, not ^ an extra-cosmic god, but as a divine 
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Saviour of the tt:an of flesh, enshrined in his own heart and, soul, in 
the poor as in the ricA. No more here than in India, could the secrets, 
of initiation be divulged, lest by giving that which is holy to th? dogs, 
and casting pearls before swine, both the revealer and the things re- 
vealed should be trodden under foot. Thus, the reticence of both 
Buddha and Jesus — whether the latter lived out the historic period 
allotted to him or not — led in the one case to the blank negatidns of 
Southern Buddhism, and in the other, to the three clashing foi^ii^of 
the Christian Church and the 200 sdcts in Protestant Englayd^alone. 



VI. 

THEdSbPHICAL TEACHIMGS AS TO isi ATURE AND MAN. 


THE UNITY OF ALL IN ALL. 

£nq. — Having fold me what God, the sonl, and man are not, in your 
views, ca7i you hifomn me what they are, according to your teachings ? 

Thko. — In their origin and in eternity the three, lilce the universe 
*and all therein, arc one with the absolute unity, the unknowable deific 
essence I spoke about .some time back. We believe in no creation, but 
in the periodical and consecutive appearances of the universe from the 
subjective on to the objective plane of being, at regular intervals of 
time, covering periods of immense duration. 

Bnq. — Can you elaborate the stibjcct? 

Theo. — Take as a first comparison, and a help towards a more cor- 
rect conception, the soriar year, and as a second, the two halves of that 
year, j^roducing each a day and a night of six months’ duration at the 
Nortlt* Pole. Now imagine, if you can, instead of a solar year of 365 
(Jays, eternity. Let the sun represent the universe, and the polar days 
‘and nights of six months each — days and nights lasting each 182 tril- 
lions and quadrillions of years, instead of 182 da>^»each. As the sun 
.rises every morning on our objective horizon out of its (to us) subjec- 
^ii^e»and antipodal space, so does the universe emerge periodically on 
tlfe plane of objectivity, issuing from that of subjectivity — the anti- 
j)odes of the former. This is the “Cycle of Life.i’ And as the sun 
disappears from our horizon, so does the universe disappear at regular 
periods, when the “Universal JSIight” sets in. The Hindus call sucl^^ 
aiternations the “Days and N^hts of Brahma,’’ or the times of man-% 
*vantara and pralaya (dissoluti^). The Westerns cjill them Uni- 
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versal Days and Nig^its if they prefer. Duripg the latter (the' Nights) 
All is in All; every atom is resolved into one homogeneity. 

0 EVOLUTION AND ILLUSION. 

Knq. — Bui Xi'ho IS it that each time creates the universe? 

• 

Theo. — No one creates it. Science would call tlie*process evolution; 
the pre-Christian philosophers and the Orientalists called it emanation: 
we. Occultists and Theosophists,«see in it the onl}^ universal aixl^t^rnal 
Reality casting a perioflical reflection of Itself on the infinite spatial 
depths. This reflection, which Vou regard as the objective matetdal 
universe, we consider as a temporary “illusion” tiid nothing else. 
That alone which is eternal is real. 

Enq. — Ai that 7'atCy you and I arc aiso illnsionsr 

Theo. — As ^flitting personalities, to-day one person, to-morrow 
another — v/e are. Would you call the sudden flasFxes of the atcrora 
borealiSy the northern lights, a “reality,” though it is as real as can be* 
while you look at it? Certainly not; it i,^ the cause that produces it, if 
permanent and eternal, which is the only reality, while the effect is but 
a passing illusion. 

Exq . — All this docs not explain to 7nc hoiv this ^^iliusmd' called the uni- 
verse origmates; hozv the conscions to be, proceeds to manifest itself from the 
unco7tscious7iess that is. 

Theo. — It is “unconsciousness” only to ou? finite consciousness. 
Verily may we paraphrase St. John (i. 5 ), and say: “And [absolut^ light 
[which is darkness to us] shineth in ^arkness [which is illusionary* 
material light]; and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” This abso- 
lute light is also ab.solute and immutable law. Whether by radiatioti 
or emanation — we*need not quarrel over terms — the univ^erse passes 
out of its homogeneous subjectivity ou to the first plane of manifesta- * 
tion, of which planes there are seven, we cCre taught. With each. iJla^pe 
it becomes more dense and material until it reaches this, our pldiie, 
on which the only world approximately jenown and understood in it» 
physical composition by science is the planetary or solar system— one 
ui generis j we are told. 

Enq. — Wlillt do yon mca7i by sui genefs? 
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Theo‘. — I mean that, t^nJugh the fundamental|law and the universal 
\orking of laws of nature are uniform, still our solar system — like 
every other such system in the millions of others in cosmos — and even 
our earth, has its own programme of inanifestatiofis differing from the 
respective programmes of all others. We speak of the inhabitants of 
other planets and imagine that if they are men, i.c., thinking entities, 
thgy^nust be as we are. The fancy of poets and painters and sculptors 
nevef fails to represent even thc^ongels as a beautiful copy of man — 
/•/Mj.w^ngs. We say that all this is ai* error and a delusion ; because, if 
on this little eartli^alone one finds such a diversity in its flora, fauna 
anfl mankind — from the sea-weed to the cedar of Lebanon, from the 
jelly-fish to the tSephant, from the Bushman and Negro to the Apollo 
Belvedere — alter the conditions, cosmic and planetary, and there must 
be as a result quite a different f^ra, fauna and mankind. The same 
laws will fashion quite a different set of things and beings even on this 
our plane, including in it all our planets. How much, more different 
then must be external nature in other solar systems, and how foolish is 
it to judge of other stars and worlds and human beings by our own, as 
physical science does! • 

guQ . — But zvhal arc your data for this assertion ? 

Theo. — W hat science in general will never accept as proof— the 
cumulative testimony of an endless series of seers who have testified 
to this fact. Their spiritual visions, real explorations by, and through, 
psychic and .spiritual .senses untrammelled by blind flesh, have been 
systematically checked and compared one with the other and their 
natur^ sifted. All that w'as not corroborated by unanimous and col- 
*lective experience was rejected, while that only was recorded as estab- 
lished truth which, in various ages, under different climes, and through- 
out an untgld series of incessant observations, wa^found to agree and 
receive constantly further corroboration. The methods used by our 
Sphqlars and students of the psycho-spiritual sciences do not differ 
from those of students of the natural and physical sciences, as you may 
seel - Onlyjiur fields of research are on tw'o diffei^nt planes, and our 
instruments ar# made by no Ifuman hands; for which reason perchance 
■ they are but the more reliable.^ The retorts, accumulators, and micro* 
scopes of the chemist and naturalist may get out of order; the tele- 
^cqpe and the astronomer’s hc|rological instruments may get spoiled; 
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OUT recording instruti^.ents are beyond tlie -ir^fluence of weather or the 
elements. 

Enq. — A?id therefqp^e yo 2 i have implicit faith in theyn? 

Theo. — Faith is a word not to be found in theosophical dictionaries; 
we sa}' knowledge based on observation and experience. There is this 
difference, however, that while the observation and experience of phy- • 
sical science lead the scientists to about as many working hypotheses 
as there are minds to evolve them, our knowledge consents to add lo its 
lore only those facts which have become undeniable, and which are 
fully and absolutely demonstrated. We have no two beliefs or hypo- 
theses on the same subject. 

Enq. — Is it 07i sicch data that yon caync to accept the strajige theories we 
fiyid in Esoteric Buddhism? 

Thko. — list'" so. These theories may be slightly incorrect in their 
minor details, and even faulty in their exposition by lay students; they, 
are facts in nature, nevertheless, and come nearer the truth than any 
scientific hypothesis. 

ON THE SEPTENARY CONSTITUTION OF OUR PLANET. 

Enq. — I ymderstand that yoti describe our earth as formhig part of a 
chain of earths? 

Theo. — We do. But the other six “earths” or globes, are not on 
the same plane of objectivity as our earth is; therefore we cannot see 
them. 

Enq. — Is that on account of the great distance? 

Theo. — Not at all, for we se(^ with our naked eye not only planets 
but even stars at immeasurably greater distances; but it is owing to. 
these six globes being outside our physical means of perception, « T 
plane of being. It is not only that their material density, weight,, 
or fabric are entirely different from those of our earth and the olher 
known planets; but they are (to us) in '‘an entirely di-fferent layer of 
^space, so to speak; a layer not to be perceived or felt by our physical’ 
senses. And when I say “layer” please do not allow your fancy.’ to 
suggest to yoii layers like strata or bedrflaid one over the other, for this. ; 
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would only lead to Absurd misconceptir|n. What I mean by 

is that plane of infinite space which by its nature cannot fall 
under our or<#nary waking perceptions, whether mental or physical; 
but which exists in nature outside of our normal mentality or con- 
sciousness, outside of our three dimensional space, and outside of our 
division of time. Each of the seven fundamental planes or layers, in 
space — of course ^s a whole, as the pure space of Eocke’s definition, 

’ no? a« our finite vSpace — has its own objectivity and subjectivity, its own 
space ftnd time, its own consciousness* and set of senses. But all this 
will be hardly comj)rehensible to one trained *in the modern ways of 
thoiught. 

Enq. — XVhat do^yoti meaii by a diffcyrnt set of senses ? Is there a7iythmg 
on our h 2 iman ^flane'"'' that youncould bring as an illustration of iv hat you 
saj^ just to give a^ clearer idea of what yoit may mean by this variety of 
semises y spaces, and respective. perceptions ? 

Theo. — None; ^except, perhaps, that which for science would be 
•rather a handy peg on which to hang a counter-argument. We have a 
different set of senses in dream-life, have we not? We feel, talk, hear, 
see, taste and function in general on a different plane; the change of 
state of our consciousness being evidenced by the fact that a series of 
acts and events embracing years, as we think, passes ideally through 
our mind in one instant. Well, that extreme rapidity of our mental 
operations in dreams, and the perfect naturalness, for the time being, 
of all the other functions, show us that we are on quite another plane. 
Our philosophy teacln^ us that, as there are seven fundamental forces 
in nature, and seven planes of being, so there are seven states of con- 
sciousness in which man can live, think, remember and have his being, 
^o enumerate these here is infpossible, and for this one has to turn to 
'the study of Eastern metaph^^sics. But in these two states — the waking 
and the dreaming — every ordinary mortal, from a igarned philosopher 
down to a poor untutored sav^ige, has a good proof that such states 
^jffer. 

, — You do not accept, theii, the well-known explanatio7is of biology 

.a 7 (d physiology to account for th^ dream-state? * 

• 

* .Theo. — ^We do not. 'We reject even the hypotheses of your psycho- 
logists, preferring the teachingsjDf Eastern Wisdom. Believing in seven 
.piaties of cosmic being and stales of consciousness, with ‘regard to the 
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upiverse or the macrc^osm, we stop at the'f?>^.-rth plane, findin'g it im- 
possible to go with any degree of certainty beyond. But with respect 
to the microcosm, or man, we speculate freely on his seven states and 
principles. 

Enq. — Hoiv do you explain Ihcsc? 

j 

Theo. — ^We find, first of all, two distinct beings in man; the spip^ial 
and the physical, the man who thinks, and the man who records as 
much of these thoughts as he is able to assimilate. TheiefSre we 
dmde him into two distinct natures; the upper or^the spiritual being, 
composed of three “principles” or aspects; and the lower or the phy- 
sical quaternary", composed of four — seven in all. 

THE SEPTENARY N VTURE OF MAH, 

Enq. — Is this the same as the division we call spirit and S 07 ily and the 
ma7t of flesh, 

Theo. — It is not. That is the old Platonic division. Plato was 
an initiate, and therefore could not go into forbidden details; but 
he who is acquainted with the archaic doctrine finds the .seven in 
Plato’s various combinations of soul and spirit. He regarded man 
as constituted of two parts — one eternal, formed of the same essence 
as the Absoluteness, the other mortal and corruptible, deriving its 
constituent parts from the minor “created” Gods. Man is composed, 
he shows, of: (i) a mortal body; (2) an immortal principle; and (3) a 
“separate mortal kind of soul.” It is that which we re.spectively call 
the physical man, the spiritual soul or spirit (jioiis^, and the animal 
soul (J>snche), This is the division adopted by Paul, another initiate, ^ 
who maintains that there is a psychical body which is sown in the 
corruptible (astral or physical body), and a .spiritual body that is 
raised in incorrupfitile substance. Even James (iii. 15) corroborates 
the same by .saying that the “wisdom” (of our lower soul) descen4eth* 
not from above, but is terrestrial, “psychical,” “demoniacal’] (z/fa* 
Greek text), while the othc^r is heavenly wisdom. Now so plain is -It 
that Plato and even Pythagora.s, while speaking but of ‘‘three “pnii-. 
ciples,” give them seven .separate functions, in their vairious combina-. 
tions, that if we contrast our teachings, this will become quite plain. 
Let us take a cursory view of these seven aspects by drawing: a 
table. 
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TH3{dsOPHICAL DIVISION. 


Sanskrit Tkrms. 



(a) Riipa, or Sthula 
Sharira. 


(b) Prana. 


(c) Ivinga Sharira.* 


{d) Katoa Rup#. 


{e) Manas — a dual 
principle in its 
functions. « 


(/) Buddhi. 


Atma. 


Exoteric Meaning. 

Expeanatory. 

(a) Physical body. 

(a) Is tfte vehicle of all the 
other “principles” during 
life. 

(b) bife, or vital prin- 
ciple. 

(b) Necessary only to a, tr, d, 
and the functions of the 
lower Manas, which em- 
brace all those limited to 
the physical brain. 

(c) Astral body. ^ 

(r) The double, the phantom 
body. 

(d) The scat of animal 
desires and passions. 

{d) This is the centre of the 
animal man, where lies the 
line of demarcation which 
separates the mortal man 
from the immortal entity. 

(d) Mind, intelligence ; 
the higher human i 
mind, whose light, or 
radiation links the 
IMonad, for the life- 
time, ^0 the mortal 
man. 

(c) The future state and the 
karmic destiny of man de- 
pend on whether Manas 
gravitates more downward 
to Kama Rupa, the seat of 
the animal pavssions, or up- 
wards to Buddhi, the spiri- 
tual h'go. In the latter case, 
the higher consciousness of 
the individual spiritual aspi- 
rations of mind (Manas), as- 
similating Buddhi, are ab- 
sorbed by it and form the 
Kgo. which goes into deva- 
chanic bliss.* 

(/) The spiritual soul. 

• 

(/) The vehicle of pure uni- 
versal spirit. 

(^) vSpirit. 

(.^) One with the Absolute, as 
its radiation. 


Now what does Plato teach ? He speaks of the interior man as con- 
stituted of t^wo parts — one immutable and always i^e same, formed of 
the same substance as Deity, iiiid the other mortal and corruptible, 
jjaie^e two parts are found in the upper Triad, and the lower Quater- 

'—rr-- -- — ■ ^ ' • 

• In Mr, Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism, d, e, and / are respectively called the animal, the human, 
^nd the spiritual'^souls, which answers a^well. Thougrh the principjiej^in Esoteric Buddhism are 
numbered, this is, str*;tly speaking-, usele.ss. The dual Monad alone (Atma-Buddhi) is susceptible of 
• bein^ thought of as the two highest numbers (the 6th and 7th). As to all others, since that “prin- 
ciple V only which is predominant in man h^ to be considered as the first and foremost, no numera- 
tion is possible as a general rule. In some men it is the higher intelligence (Manas or the 5th) which 
dobainates the rest, in others it is the animal soul (Kama Rupa) that reigns supre|ue, exhibiting the ‘ 
most bestial instincts, etc. 
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nary of our table. explains that whe^V/-e soul (psiiche) ''allies her- 
self to the 7tous (divine spirit or substance"*^), she does everything* 
aright and felicitously’’ ; but the case is otherwise when she attaches 
herself to a7ioia (fo^ly, or the irrational animal soul). Here, then, we • 
have Manas, or the soul in general, in its two aspects; when attaching 
itself to a?ioia (our Kama Riipa, or the "animal soul’’ in Esoteric 
Biiddhis7)i)y it runs towards entire annihilation, as ‘far as the personal 
Ego is concerned ; when allying itself to the no 2 is (Atma-Bud(5'hi) it 
merges into the immortal, imperishable Ego, and then its S5)iritual 
consciousness of the personal Ego that was, becomes immortal. 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SOUL AND SPIRIT. 

Enq. — Do you really teach, as you arc acctiscd of doing by so?nc Spiritn- 
alists arid Frcfich Spiritists, the aiinihilation of every po^soiiality ? 

Theo. — We do not. Our opponents have started the nonsensical 
charge, because this question of duality — the individuality of the divine 
Ego, and the personality of the human animal — involves that of the 
possibility of the real immortal Ego apj^eariiig in seance rooms as a 
"materialized spirit,’’ which we deii}’, as already explained. 

Enq. — Y 021 have just spoken of psuche rtnming tozcards its entire anni- 
hilation if it attaches itself to anoia. What did Plato, aiid ivhat do you 
mea7i by this? 

Theo. — The entire annihilation of the personal consciousness, as an 
exceptional and rare case, I think. The general and almost invariable 
rule is the merging of the personal into the individual or immortal 
consciousness of the Ego, a transformation or a divine transfiguration, 
and the entire annihilation only of the lower quaternary. Wohld you 
expect the man of flesh (or the temporary personality), his shadow (the 
astral), his animal instincts, and even physical life, to survive with tht 
spiritual Ego and become sempiternal? Naturally all this ceases to exi.st, 
either at, or soon after corporeM death. It becomes in time entirely 
disintegrated and disappears from view, being annihilated as a whole. 

Enq. — Theii yo 2 C also rejecPresurrectioii in the Jlcsh? 

Theo. — M ost decidedly we do! Why should we, whe ‘believe ‘in the 

C* • • 

^ ___ __ — ^ 

• Paul calls Plato’s nous “ spirit ” ; but as this spirit is “substance,” then of course, Buddhi and no*t 
Atmi is meant, as the latter cannot philosophically be Called “substance” under any circurrvitance. 
We include Atma anionjf the human “principles” in order not to create additional confusion.^ In 
reality it is no hut^tan princii>lc but the universal absolCrte principle of which Buddhi, the soul-spirit, 
is the carrier. 
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archaic e3oteric philosoph^*of^the ancients, accep:| the unphilosophical 
speculations of the later Christian theology, borrowed from the Egyptian 
and Greek exoteric systems of the Gnostics? 

• Enq. — The Egyptians revered natnrc' spirits, aiid deified even onions: 
your Hindus are idolate?'s, to this day ; the Zoroastria7is worshipped, and do 
still worship, the sun ; a7id the best Greek philosophers were either dr eainers 
or materialists — wit7iess Plato and De77ioc7dtus. How can you coinpare ! 

The^. — I t may be so in your mo^^ ^rn^ theological and even scientific 
. cate chilli it is not so for unbia^^cd 'minds. The Egyptians revered 

the One-Only-One, i’ as Nout; and it is from this word that Anaxagoras 
got his denomination nous, or as he calls it, vov<; avTOKparii]^, “ the mind or 
spirit self-potent,” Ktvrjo-cw? ‘‘the leading motor,” or p7d77i2i7}i 

mobile of all. With him the no'^s was God, and the logos was man, his 
emanation. The iioits is the spirit (\^ietlier in cosmos or in man), and the 
logfs, whether universe or astral body, the emanation of the former, the 
physical body being merely the animal. Our external powers perceive 
phc)iome 7 ia; our 710 m alone is able to recognize their noiunena. It is the 
logos alone, or the nottnicnon, that survives, because it is immortal in its 
very nature and essence, and the logos in man is the eternal Ego, that 
which reincarnates and lasts for ever. But how can the evanescent or 
external shadow, the temporary clothing of that divine e77ia7iation which 
returns to the source whence it proceeded, be that which is “ raised in 
incorruptibility ” ? 

Enq. — Still you can hardly escape the chaigc of havhig hivcnted a new 
divisio 7 t of 77 ian' s spiritual and psychic constituents ; for 110 philosopher 
speaks of thc7n, iho7igh ydu believe that Plato does. 

THEOf — And I support the belief. Not only Plato, but also Pytha- 
goras followed the same division.^ He described the soul as a self- 
moving unit (77io7ias') composed of three elements, the 7ious (spirit), the 
phre 7 i (mind), and the thuinos (life, breath or the n<ipjiesh of the Kaba- 
lists), which fliree correspond to^our Atma-Buddhi (higher spirit-soul), 
to Manas (the Ego), and to Kama Rupa in conjunction with the lower 
telTectfion of Manas. That which the ancient Greek philosophers 

^ • “Plato and PylhAgoras,” says Plutarch, “distribute the soul into two x^arts, the rational [xioetic] 
attd irrational soul that that par* of the soul of man which is rational is eternal; for 

though it be not God, yet it is the product of an eternal deity, but that part of the soul which is 
dlvesttd of reason [the agnoid] dies.” The modern term agnostic comes from a-gnosticos, a word 
cognate* with agnoia. We wonder why Mr. Huxley, the author of the word, should have connected 
his intellect with “the soul . . . di^sted of reason” which dies? Is it ^he exaggerated 

^ humility of the modern materialist? , 
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.termed soul,Jn general, we call spirit, of ritual soul, Buddhi, as the 
vehicle of Atma — the To Agaiko7i, or Plato’s Supreme Deity.* The 
fact that Pythagoras and others state that phrai and thiniios are shared 
by us with the bruises, proves that in this case the lower inSnasic reflec-- 
tion (instinct) and Kama Rupa (animal living passions) are meant. 
And as Socrates and Plato accepted the clue and followed it, if to these 
five, namely. To Agathoii (Deity or Atma), psuche (soul in its collecti/e 
sense), nous (spirit or mind), phrat (physical mind), and ///w;;/^^^(Kama 
Rupa or passions) we add eidolon of the Mysteries (the ?>hadowy 
form or human double)*; and the physical body, it will be easy to demon- * 
strate that the ideas of both Pythagoras and Plato were identical vwith 
ours. Even the Egyptians held to the septenary division. They^ 
taught that the soul (Ego), in its exit, had to pass through its seven 
chambers, or principles, both those if left behind^ and those it took 
along with itself. The only difference is that, ever bearing in n^Ind 
the penalty of revealing Mystery-doctrines, which was death, they 
gave out the teaching in broad outline, while wp elaborate it and 
explain it in its details. But though we do give out to the world as 
much as is lawful, even in our doctrine more than one important detail 
is withheld, which those who study the esoteric philosophy and are 
pledged to silence, are alone entitled to know. 

THE GREEK TEACHINGS, 

Enq. — We have magnificent Greek aitd Latin, Sa^iskrit a7id Hebrerv 
scholars. How is it that wc find iiothing in their tracts la tio7is that would 
y afford us a clue to what you say? 

Theo. — Because your translators, their great learning notwithstand- 
ing, have made of the philosophers, the Greeks especially, mist 3 rinstead 
of mystic writers. Take as an instance Plutarch, and read what Ij^e* 
says of the “principles” of man. What he describes is accepted Jite^ 
rally and attributed to metaphysical superstition and ignorance. Ect 
me give you an illustration in point from this author: oj 

Man is compound; and they are 7nistaken who think him to be compounded of two 
partsymly. For they ima^^ine that the understanding [brain-intellect] is apaF^’ of 
the soul [the upper triad], but they err in this no less than those who make the >on^f 
to be a part of the body \i.e. those who make of the triad parc^ the cofrvptible ‘ 
mortal quaternary^. For the understanding \ndus'\ as far exceeds the soul, as the &uul 
is better and diviner than the body. Now this composition of the soul [psuche'j 'wiih 
the understanding [nous] makes reason; and with the body [or t^umos, the'hnimal 
soul] passion^ of which the one is the beginning or principle of pleasure and* pain, 
and the other of virtue and vice. Of these three parts conjoined and compacted 
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togethei, the earth has given the bidy, the moon the sou^ and the sun the under- 
standing to the generation of man. 

This -last sentence is purely allegorical, and will be comprehended 
• only by those who are versed in the esoteric science pf correspondences 
and know what planet is related to every principle. Plutarch divides 
the principles into three groups, and makes of the body a compound of 
physical frame^ astral shadozo^ and breath, or the triple lower part, which 
“fromi earth was taken and to earth returns”; of the middle principle 
and th% instinctual soul, the second phrt, derived from and through, 
and ev^ influenced by the moon and only of the higher part or the 
sphitual sozil (Buddhi), with the at77tit and vianasic elements in it, does 
he make a direct egianation of the sun, who stands here for To Agathon 
the Supreme Deity. This is proven by what he says further as follows : 

Now of the deaths ^e die, the one makes man two of three and the other one of 
[oiff of] two. The former is in the region and jurisdiction of Demeter, whence the 
name given to the Mysteries, TfXciv, resembled that given to death, reXeurav. The 
Athenians also heretofore called the deceased sacred to Demeter. • As for the other 
death, it is in the moon or region of Persephone. 

Here you have our doctrine, which shows man a septenary during 
life; a quintile just after death, in Kamaloka; and a triad. Ego, spirit- 
soul, and consciousness in Devachan. This separation, first in the 
“Meadows of Hades,” as Plutarch calls the Kamaloka, then in Deva- 
chan, was part and parcel of the performances during the Sacred 
Mysteries, when the candidates for initiation enacted the whole drama 
of •death, and 'the resurrection as a glorified spirit, by which name we 
mean consciousness. This is what Plutarch means when he says : 

And as with the one, the terrestrial, so with the other celestial Hermes doth 
dwell. This suddenly and with violence plucks the soul from the body; but 
^roserpina mildly and in a long tii^e disjoins the understanding from the soul.t 
P'or this reason she is called monogencs, only begotten, or rather begetting one 
alone; for the better part of man becomes alone when it is separated by her. Now 
both the one and the other happens thus according to iiaA^re. It is ordained by 
Fate [Fatum or Karma] that every ^ul, whether with or without understanding 
[mmd], when gone out of the body, .should wander for a time, though not all for 
.“me Sfftne, in the region lying between the earth and moon [Kdmalokaj.f: For 

, * — — 

♦ Tb^ Kabalists wb'’ know the relation of Jehovah, the life and children-giver, to the moon, and 
tJKe influence of the latter on generation, wig again see the point as much as will some astrologers. 

t Proserpina, or Peftephone, stands here for post mortem Karma, which is said to regulate the 
separation of the lower from the higher “principles” — the soul, as nepfiesh, the breath of animal life, 
which remains for a time in Kfimaloka, from the higher compound Ego, which goes into the state of 
I>ev/ichan, or bliss. » 

.t Until the separation of the higher, spiritifal “principle” from the lower principies, which rex^da 
I in Kamaloka until disintegrated. 
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negatively, or passii^ly irrational, because undifferentiated, and that 
which is irrational because too active and positive. Man is a correlation* 
of spiritual powers, as well as a correlation of chemical and .physical 
forces, brought int 9 function by what we call ‘‘principles.*’ 

Enq. — / have read a good deal iipo7i the subject, and it seems to me that 
the notio7is of the older philosophers differed a great deal from those of the 
medicEval Kabalists, though they do agree in S07ne particulars, 

Theo. — The most substantial difference between them and us^is this. 

, While we believe with the Neoplat6nists and the Eastern teachings 
that the spirit (Atnia) never dej;cends hypostati^ally into the living 
man, but onl}' showers more or less its radiance on the i7i7ier man — the 
psychic and spiritual compound of the astral principles — the Kabalists 
maintain that the human spirit, detachiitg itself from the ocean of light 
and universal spirit, enters man’s sftul, where it remains throughorat 
life imprisoned in the astral capsule. All Christian Kabalists still 
maintain the sume, as the}" are unable to break quite loose from their 
anthropomorphic and biblical doctrines. 

Enq. — A7id zehat do you say? 

Theo. — We say that we only allow the presence of the radiation of 
spirit, or Atma, in the astral capsule, and so far only as that spiritual 
radiancy is concerned. We say that man and soul have to conquer 
their immortality by ascending towards the unity with which, if suc- 
cessful, they will be finally linked and into wliich they are finally, so ^o 
speak, absorbed. The individualization of man after death depends on 
the spirit, not on his soul and body. Although the word “personality,” 
in the sense in which it is usually understood, is an absurdity if applied 
literally to our immortal e.ssence, still the latter is, as our individual 
Ego, a distinct entity, immortal and eternal per se. It is only in the 
case of black magicians or of criminals beyond redemption, criminaLs- 
who have been suqX during a Jong series of lives — that /he shining 
thread, which links the spirit to the pensonal soul from the moment of. 
the birth of the child, is violently snapped, and the disembodied eptil^lft 
becomes divorced from the .personal soul, the latter being annihilated 
without leaving th^ smallest impression of itself on the former.’ If 
this union between the lower, or personal Manas, and**the individual, 
reincarnating Ego, has not been effected during life, then the forntqris 
^left to share the fate of the lower animals, to gradually dissolve into 
ether, and haVe its personality annihilated. But even then the spiritual*. 
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Ego remains a distinct beingji It only loses — aftc^ that special, and in 
•that case indeed useless,’ life — one devachanic state which it would 
otherwise have enjoyed as that idealized personality, and is reincarnated 
, almost immediately, after enjoying for a short time its freedom as a 
planetary spirit. 

Enq ^. — It is stated hi Isis Unveiled that such planetary spirits or angels^ 
“ the ^ods of the Pagans or the archangels of the CJiristiansP will never be 
men m our planet, 

Tiji^b.-^Quite right. Not ^^sticlt olanetary spirits,” but some classes 
of higher planetarj^ spirits. They will never men on this planet, 
because they are liberated spirits frofii a previous, earlier world, and as 
such they cannot »e-become men on this earth. Yet all these will live 
again in the next and far higher mahamanvayitara^ after this “Great 
Age” and its Brajimic pralaya (a^ little period of sixteen figures or so) 
are over. For you must have heard, of course, that Eastern philo- 
sophy teaches us that malikind consists of such “spirits” imprisoned 
in human bodies? The difference between animals and men is this: 
the former are ensouled by the “principles” potentially y the latter 
actually,^' Do you now under?>tand the difference ? 

Enq. — Yes; but this specialization has been hi all ages the stumbling- 
block of metaphysicians, 

Theo. — It has. The whole esotericism of the Buddhistic philosophy 
is based on this mysterious teaching, understood by so few, and so 
totally misrepresented by many of the most learned modern scholars. 
Even metaphysicians are too inclined to confound the effect with the 
cause. An Ego who lias won his immortal life as spirit will remain the 
same Riner Self throughout all his rebirths on earth ; but this does not 
^limply necessarily that he mx^t either remain the Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Brown he was on earth, or lose his individuality. Therefore, the astral 
soul and the terrestrial body of a man may, in the dark hereafter, be 
absorbed itito the cosmical ocean of sublimated efements, and he may 
cease to feel his last persoiial E^o (if it did not deserve to soar higher), 
.^fid^yethis divine Ego may still remain, the same unchanged entity, 
though this terrestrial experience of its •emanation may be totally 
• obliterated at the instant of separation from the unworthy vehicle. 

. Enq . — If the spirit y or the divine portioii of the souly is preexistent as 
a Cistinct being from all eternity y as OrigeUy Synesiusy and other semi- 

» This is fully explained in the Commentaries of the second volume of The ^cret DoctrxnC, 
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Christians and scnti-i^/ato7iic pkilosopherso* taught, and if it is the same, 
hnd nothing more than the metaphysical ly-objcctive soul, hoiv carh it be* 
otherunse thaii eternal? And zvhat matters it hi sueh a case, icliQther man 
leads a pure or an ayiimal life, if do what he inay, he ean 7 ievcr lose his 
individuality? ' \ 

Theo. — This doctriye, as you have stated it, is just as pernicious in 
its consequences as that of vicarious atonement. Had the latter clpgma, 
in company with the false idea that we are all immortal, been demon- 
strated to the world in its true light, humanity would have been Kk^tered 
by its propagation. ^ 

Let me repeat to you again. Pythagoras, Plato, Tinia:us of Locris, 
and the old Alexandrian School, derived the soul of Mian, or'liis higher 
“principles’* and attributes, from the Universal World-Soul; the latter 
being, according to their teachings, yKther (Pater-/eus). Therefore, 
none of these “principles” can be the unalloyed essence of the Pytha- 
gorean monas, or our Atma, because the anhna miindi is but the effect, 
the subjective emanation or rather radiation, of the monas. Both the 
human spirit, or the individuality, the reincarnating spiritual Ego, 
and Buddhi, the spiritual soul, are preexistent. But, while the former 
exists as a distinct entity, an individualization, the soul exists as pre- 
existing breath, a nescient portion of an intelligent whole. Both were 
originally formed from the eternal ocean of light; but as the Fire- Philo- 
sophers, the mediaeval Theosophists, expressed it, there is a visible as 
well as invisible spirit in fire. They made a difference, between tlje 
anima bruta and the anima divina. Empedocles firmly believed all 
men and animals to possess two souls; and in Avistotle we find that he 
calls one the reasoning soul, rovs, and the other, the animal sou,!, 
According to these philosophers, the reasoning soul conies ixom^ithin 
the Univertial Soul, and the other from without, 

Enq. — Would you call the soul, i.e., the huma^i thinking soul, or what 
you call the Ego — matter? 

Theo. — Not matter, but substance assuredly; nor would the ^0*4^ 
“matter,” if prefixed with *the adjective, “primordial,” be a w6rd to 
avoid. This matte^, we say, is coeternal with spirit, and is not our 
visible, tangible, and divisible matter, but its extrenre sublimation 
Pure spirit is but one remove from the 'Wd7-spirit, or the absolute^//. 
""^Unless you admit that man was evolved out of this primordial spirit- . 
matter, and represents a regular progressive scale of “principles” from. 
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super-spirit down to the grcftsest matter, how <^n we ever come tq 
•regard the inner man as immortal, and at the same time as a spiritual 
entity and a mortal man ? 

Enq. — Then ivhy should yon 7 iot believe in God as sz^ch an entity? 

Theo. — Because that which is infinite and unconditioned can have 
no form, and cannot be a being, not in any Eastern philosophy worthy 
^ of name, at any rate. An “entity” is immortal, but is so only in 
its ultimate essence, not in its inr.lvub^al form, when at the last point 
of ita Sycle, it is absorbed into it^ primordial nature ; and it becomes 
spirit, when it loses jts name of entity. ^ 

Its immortality as a form is limited* only to its life-cycle or the maha- 
manvantaru; aftei^ which it is one and identical with the Universal 
Spirit, and no longer a separate entity. As to the persozial soul — by 
which we mean th^i spark of consciousness that preserves in the spiritual 
Ego the idea of the personal “I” of the last incarnation — this lasts, as 
a separate distinct recollection, only throughout the dev^chanic period; 
after which time it is added to the series of other innumerable incarna- 
tions of the Ego, like the remembrance in our memory of one of a 
series of days, at the end of a*year. Will you bind the infinitude you 
claim for your God to finite conditions? That alone wdiich is indis- 
solubly cemented by Atma, viz., Buddhi-Manas, is immortal. The soul 
of man, i.e., of the personality, per se is neither immortal, eternal nor 
divine. Says the Zohar: 

The sowl, when sent to this earth, puts on an earthly garment, to preserve herself 
here, so she receives above a shining garment, in order to be able to look Avithout 
injury into the mirror, wln^se light proceeds from the Lord of Light. 

Moreover, the Zohar teaches that the soul cannot reach the abode of 
bliss, itnless she has received the “holy kiss,” or the Teunion of the 
soul with the szib stance frozn zafiich she emanated — .spirit. All souls are 
dual, and, while the latter is a feminine principle, the spirit is mascu- 
line. Whil^ imprisoned in body, mantis a trinity ,^inless his pollution 
is- such as to have caused his. divorce from the spirit. “Woe to the 
llSanl^hich prefers to her divine husband [spirit] the earthly wedlock 
with 'her terrestrial body,” records a te:ft pf the Book of the Keys^ a 
THermetic work* Woe indeed, for nothing will remain of that person- 
*ality to be recorded on the imperishable tablets of the Ego’s memory. 

— jpow can that which, \f not breathed by God into man, is yet on 
your 0W71 confession of an identical substazice with the divhie, fail to be • 
^immortal f 
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Theo. — Every atoLi and speck of malter, not of substance only, is 
imperishable in its essence, but not in its individual consciousness. Imi' 
mortality is but one’s unbroken consciousness; and the personal con- 
sciousness can hafdly last longer than the personality itself. And • 
such consciousness, as I ha%'e already told you, survives only through- 
out Devachan, after which it is reabsorbed, first, in the individual, 

e . • 

then in the universal consciousness. Better enquire of your^ theo- 
logians how it is that they have so sorely jumbled up the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. Read the Bible, if you would have a good proof that thesvriters 
of the Pentateuch, Gaiesis especially, never regarded nephesh — that which 
God breathes into Adam (^Gen, ii. 7) — as the innnortal soul. Here are 
some instances: '‘And God created .... every, life {^lephcsli) that 
moveth” {Gen. i. 21), meaning animal. “And man became a living 
soul (riepheshy" {Ge 7 i. ii. 7), which shows that the wojj'd ?iepkesh was. in- 
differently applied to inunortal man and to mortal beast. “And surdiy 
your blood of your lives {nepheshini) will I reViiiire; at the hand of every 
beast will I require it, and at the hand of man” {Gen. ix. 5). “Escape 
for thy life {iiepheshy {Gen. xix. 17). “Let us not kill him” {Gen\ 
xxxvii. 2r). “Let us not kill his nephesh,'" is the Hebrew text. 

Nephesh for nephesh P says Lreitiens. “He that killeth any man shall 
surely be put to death,” literally “He that smiteth the 7iephesh of a 
man” {Lev. xxiv. 17). “And he that killeth a beast {?iephesh) shall 
make it good; beast for beast” {ibid., 18), whereas the original text has 
it ^"nephesh for nepheshl' How could man kill that which is immortal? 
This explains also why the Sadducees denied the immortality of the 
soul, and also affords another proof that very probably the Mosaic 
Jews — the uninitiated at any rate — never believed in the soul’s survival 
at all. 

% 

ON ETERNAL REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; AND ON N/RPJWa. 

Enq.— // is hardlj^ 7 iecessary, I suppose, to ask you whether you believe in 
the Christian dog7nas of paradise and hcll^ or infut7i7X rezvards azid punish’-, 
mezits as taught by the orthodox ehurches ? . 

'Theo. — As described in^ybur catechisms, we reject them ab.sdllitely;* 
least of all would ,we accept their eternity. But we believe firmly in, 
what we call the Law of Retributiozi, and in the absohite justice and 
wisdom guiding this Law, or Karma. "Hence we positively refusj^'Ho 
accept the cruel and unphilosophical belief in eternal reward or eternal 
punishment.* say with Horace : 
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Let rules be fixfd that may our rage cc4itain, 

And punish faults ivith a proporiio7Cd pain; 

But do not flay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he has done. 

This is a rule for all men, and a just one. Have we to believe that 
God, of whom you make the embodiment of wisdom, love and mercy, 
is less entitled to th«se attributes than mortal mad ? 

ElS'of — Have you a^iy other reasons for rejecting this dogma ? 

Th^c^ — O ur chief reason for .so d^hig is the fact of reincarnation. As 
already stated, we inject the idea of a new ^oul created for every 
newly-born babe. We believe that eVery hitman being is the bearer, 
or vehicle, of an E^o coeval with every other Ego; because all Egos 
are of the same essence and belong to the primeval emanation from one 
universal infinite $)go. Plato calls the latter the logos (or the second 
mcRiifested God); and we, the manifested divine principle, which is 
one with the universal miifd or soul, not the anthropomorphic, extra- 
cosmic and personal God in which so many Theists believe. Pray do 
nht confuse. 

— But ivherc is the difficttlty, 07ice yoic accept a manifested principle^ 
in believing that the soul of every 7iciv mortal is created by that prmciple, 
as all the souls befo7'c it have bec?i so created? 

Theo. — Because that which is impersonal can hardly create, plan 
and think, at its own sweet will and pleasure. Being a universal Law, 
immutable in • its periodical manifestations, those of radiating and 
manifesting its own essence at the beginning of every new cycle of 
life. It is not supposed to create men, only to repent a few years later 
of having created them. If we have to believe in a divine principle at 
aU, it must be in one which is a^ absolute harmonj^ logic, and justice, 
as it is absolute love, wisdom, and impartiality; and a God who would 
create every soul for the space of one brief span o^ life, regardless of 
the fact whetiler it has to animate the body of a wealthy, happy man, 
ot that of a poor suffering wretefi, hapless from birth to death though 
iR liat done nothing to deserve his cruel fate — would be rather a sense- 
loss fiend than a.God.^ Why, even the Jewish philosophers, believers 
ki the Mosaic Bible (esotericaU>% of course), have hever entertained 
such an idea. Moreover, they believed in reincarnation, as we do. 

* f . 

you give me some instances as a proof of this ? 

‘ See further, “On the Reward and Punishment of the Eg#.” 
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eternal and unchangeable Nirv’ana, lasting as long as the cycle of life 
has lasted — an eternity, truly. And then that Breath, existing in spirit^ 
is nothing because it is all; as a form, a semblance, a shape, it is com- 
pletely annihilated; as absolute spirit it still is^ for it has become, to 
coin a word, bc-7iess itself. The very phrase, ‘‘absorbed in the universal 
essence,” when used of the soul as spirit, means '*u?iion zuiihl" Jt can 
never mean annihilation, for that would mean eterftal separatioi^ 

Knq. — Do you not lay yourstlf^open to the accusation of preaching; a 7 ini'- 
hilation by the language you yoitr self use I You have just spoken* 0 / the 
soul of 7nan returning /J its primordial elements. 

Theo. — B ut you forget that I ‘have given you the differences between 

r 

the various meanings of the word “soul,” and shown the loose way in 
which the term “spirit” has been hitherto translated. We speak of an 
animal, a human, and a spiritual sohl, and distingiush between them. 
Plato, for instance, calls “rational soul” which we call Buddhi, 
adding to it the adjective of “spiritual,” however; but that which we 
call the reincarnating Ego, Manas, he calls spirit, nous, etc., whereas 
we apply the term “spirit,” when stranding alone and without any 
qualification, to Atma onl3^ Pythagoras repeats our archaic doctrine 
when stating that the Ego (7ious) was eternal with Deity : that the soul 
only passed through various stages to arrive at divine excellence ; while 
thu77ios returned to the earth, and even the phren, the lower Manas, was 
eliminated. Again, Plato defines so 2 il (Buddhi) as “ the motion that is 
able to move itself.” “Soul,” he adds {Laws, x), “is the most ancient 
of all things, and the commencement of motion,” thus calling AtmS- 
Buddhi soul, and Manas spirit, which we do not. 

Soul was generated prior to bcwly, and t>ody is posterior and secondary, as 
being according to nature, ruled over by thef ruling soul. . . . The soul whf^h 

administers all things that are moved in every way, administers likewise the 
heavens. ... 

Soul then leads ever>’thing in heeven, and on earth, and in the tea, by its move- 
ments — the names of which are, to will, to dJiisider, to take care of, to con.sult, to 
form opinions true and false, to be in a state of joy, sorrow, confidence, fea^, iMt^ 
love, together with all such * primary movements as are allied to thesei ' . * 

Being a gcKldess herself, she ever takes as an ally nous, a god,* and dfsciplines all ' 
things correctly and ^liappily ; but when with/^nwom [not nous\ jt works out every * 
thing the contrary. 

In this language, as in the Buddhist texts, the negative is treated al 
essential existence. “Annihilation” comes under a similar exegesis. 
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The posiSve state is essentia being, but no manifestation as such. 
When the spirit, in Buddhistic parlance, enters Nirvana, it loses objec-* 
tive'exist^nce, but retains subjective being. To objective minds this 
js becotaing absolute “nothing”; to .subjective, 7io-thing — nothing to be 
displayed to sense. Thus, their Nirvana means th*e certitude of in- 
dividual immortality hi spirit, not in soul, which, though “the most 
ancient of all things,” is still — along with all th^ other gods — a finite 
‘emahation, in forms and individually, if not in substance. 

Enq.-^/ fjto 7iot quite seize the id^j. yet, and would be tha7ikful to have 
you explaiTi this to 77iejby sonic illustrations. 

JThko. — N o doubt it is very difficult? to understand, especially to one 
brought up ill tho regular orthodox ideas of the Christian Church. 
Moreover, I must tell you one thing; and this is that unless you have 
studied thorough^ well the separate functions assigned to all the 
human “principles” and the state of all these after death, you will 
hardly realize our Eastern {)hilosophy. 

ON THE VARIOUS PRINCIPLES'^ IN MAN 

Enq . — I have heard a good deal about this constitution of the 'Hn7ier 
maTi*' as you call it, but could never 7nakt '"head or tail on' as the tra7ts^ 
lator of Le Comte de Gabalis expresses it. 

Thko. — Of course, it is most difficult, and, as you say, puzzling to 
understand correctly and distinguish between the various aspects, 
called by us the “principles” of the real Ego. It is the more so as 
there exists a notable difference in the numbering of these principles 
by various Eastern sclfools, though at the bottom there is the same 
identic^ substratum of teaching. 

Enq. — Do you 7ncan the Veddutins, as an instance? Do they 7iot divide 
your seveii "prhiciples" into five only? 

Theo. — They do; but though I would not presjime to dispute the 
point with a learned Vedantin,J[ may >’et state as my private opinion 
J:haife they have an obvious reason for it. With them it is only that 
2 om]^ound spiritual aggregate which consists of various mental aspects 
that is called 77tU7i at all, the physical body being in their view some- 
thing beneath contempt, and merely an illusion. Ifior is the VedSnta 
the only philosophy to reckon in this manner. Eao-tze, in his Tao-te- 
'Kingy mentions only five principles, because he, like the Vedantins, 
omits to include two principlas, namely, the spirit (Atmia) and the 
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ph^^sical body, the latter of which morcfbver, he calls the 'xadaver.** 
’Then there is the Taraka Raja Yoga School. Its teaching recognizes 
only three ‘^principles’’ in fact; but then, in reality, their sthidopddJii, or 
physical bod}’, in its waking conscious state, their sukshmopddhi, the. 
same body in svaf^na, or the dreaming state, and their kdraiiopddhi or 
“causal body,” or that which passes from one incarnation to another, 
are all dual in their aspects, and thus make six. Add to this the 

impersonal divine principle or the immortal element in Man, undis-* 

tinguished from the Universal' Spirit, and 3'ou have the sanv? seven 

• * 

again. They are welcome to hold to their division; we hold to ours. 

Enq. — ThcJi it seems alviost the savie as the division 7?iade by the mystic 
Christians : body, sonl, and spirits , 

Theo. — ^Just the same. We could easily make of the body the 
vehicle of the vital double; of the la^U^'i* the vehicle of life or Prana; of 
Kama Rupa, or animal soul, the vehicle of the higher and the lower 
mind, and make of this six principles, crowning the whole with the 
one immortal spirit. In Occultism every qualificative change in the 
state of our consciousness gives to man a new aspect, and if it prevails 
and becomes part of the living and acting Ego, it must be (and is) 
given a special name, to distinguish the man in that particular state 
from the man he is when he places himself in another state. 

Enq. — It is just that lehich it is so difficult to understand. 

Theo. — It seems to me very easy, on the contrary, once that you 
have seized the main idea, i.e., that man acts on this or'another plane 
of consciousness, in strict accordance with his mental and spiritual 
condition. But such is the materialism of the age that the more -we 
explain the less people seem capable of understanding what we say. 
Divide the terrestrial being called man. into three chief aspects, if 
like, and unless you make of him a pure animal you cannot do less. 
Take his objective body; the thinking principle in him — which is only 
a little higher than the instinctual element in the animaP— or the vital 
conscious soul; and that which places him so immeasurably beyond 
and higher than the animal— his reasoning soul or spirit, ^^’sll, if 
we take these three groups or representative entities, and vsubdivld.^ 
them, according to the occult teaching,rwhat do we get? 

First of all, spirit — in the sense of the absolute, and therefore, indis 
visible Ale — or AtmS. As this can neither be located nor limifed in 


See, Idt a clearer explanation, Tfu Secret Doctrine t i. 157 (1st ed.) ; i. i8j (3rd ed.). 
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philosophy being simply that'^ which is in eternity, and which cannot . 
be absent from even the tiniest geometrical or mathematical point of 
the universe of matter or substance, it ought not to be called, in truth, 
a “human” principle at all. Rather, and at best, it ^s in metaphysics, 
that ‘point in space which the human Monad and its vehicle man 
occup^^fpr the period of every life. Now that point is as imaginary as 
man h^nself, and in* reality is an illusion, a may a; but then for our- 
selve%„as for other personal Egos we ^re a reality during that fit of 
illusion called life, and we have tc^^take ourselves into account, in our 
own fancy at any ra^e, if no one else does, ^o make it more con- 
ceivable to the human intellect, when first attempting the study of 
Occultism, and to s^lve the A B C of the mystery of man, Occultism 
calls this seventh principle the synthesis of the sixth, and gives it for 
vehicle the spiritual soul, Buddln. Now the latter conceals a mystery, 
whtch is never given to any one, with the exception of irrevocably 
pledged chelds, or* those, at»any rate, who can be safely trusted. Of 
course, there \TOuld be less confusion, could it only be told; but, as 
this is directly concerned with the power of projecting one’s double 
consciously and at will, and as this gift, like the “ring of Gyges,” would 
prove very fatal to man at large and to the possessor of this faculty in 
particular, it is carefully guarded. But let us proceed with the “prin- 
ciples.” This divine soul, or Buddhi, then, is the vehicle of the spirit. 
In conjunction, these two are one, impersonal and without any attri- 
butes (on this plane, of course), but make two spiritual “principles.” 
If we pass on to the human soul, Manas or vicns, every one will agree 
that the intelligence of jnan is dual to say the least: e.g.y the high- 
minded man can hardl}^ become low-minded; the very intellectual and 
Spiritual- 311 inded man is separated by an abyss from the obtuse, dull, 
kn<f material, if not animal-mindf;d, man. 

Enq . — But why should not man be 7'athcr rep7'csc7itcd by hvo prhiciples 
^or two aspects ? ^ k 

Theo. — Every man has these two principles in him, one more active 
jjJJ^an^^he other, and in rare cases, one of them is entirely stunted in its 
gro'vytlii so to say, or paraE^zed by the strength and predominance of 
the ether aspect, in every direction. These, then, are ♦what we call the 
two principles of aspects of Manas, the higher and the lower; the 
. former, .the higher Manas, or the thinking, conscious Ego gravitating 
toward the spiritual soul (Buddhi); and the latter, or its instinctual 
principle, attracted to Kdma, the seat of animal desires and passions in 
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, man. Thus, we have four prinqiples justified; the last thr^e being (i) 
the double, which we have agreed to call protean, or plastic soul, the 
vehicle of (2) the life principle; and (3) the physical body. .Of course 
no physiologist or biologist will accept these principles, nor can he 
make head or tail of them. And this is why, perhaps, none of them to 
this day understand either the functions of the spleen, the physical 
vehicle of the protean double, or those of a certaiii organ on t]\e right 
side of man, the seat of the above-mentioned desires, nor yet do'' they 
know anything of the pineal body, which is described as a glr.nd with 
a little sand in it, whereas it is in truth the very seat of the highest* 
and divinest consciousness in nan, his omniscient, spiritual and all- 
embracing mind. And this shows you still more ulainly that we have 
neither invented these seven principles, nor are they new in the world 
of philosoph3% as we can easily prove. 

Enq. — But ivhat is it that rcmcarnatcs^ in your belief? 

Theo. — The spiritual thinking Ego, the permanent principle in man, 
or that which is the seat of Manas. It is not Atma, or even Atma- 
Buddhi, regarded as the dual Monad, which is the individual, or divine 
man, but Manas; for Atman Js the Universal Aix, and becomes the 
Higher Self of man only in conjunction with Buddhi, its vehicle, 
which links It to the individuality, or divine man. For it is the 
Buddhi-Manas — the united fifth and sixth principles — which is called 
the Causal Body by the Vedantins, and which is cojisciousness, that con- 
nects It with every personality It inhabits on earth. Therefore, soul 
being a generic term, there are in men three aspects of soul: (i) 
the terrestrial, or animal; (2) the human soul; and (3) the spiritual 
soul; these, strictly speaking, are one soul in its three aspects. Now 
of the first aspect, nothing remains after death; of the second, nous of 
Manas, only its divine essence, if left imsoiled, survives; while the -third 
in addition to beiij^g immortal becomes consciously ^ivinOt by the assilhi- 
lation of the higher Manas. But to make it clear, we ha-re to say a few 
words first of all about reincarnation. 

Enq. — You wilt do well, as it is against this doctrine that your^neniief 
fight the most ferociously. 

Theo. — You mean the Spiritualists? I know; and many are the 
absurd objections laboriously spun by them over the pages a gf* their 
journals. So obtuse and malicious are some of them, that they .will 
stop at not^ingc One of them recently found a contradiction, which 
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gravely diS^usses in a letter to Light, in two statements picked out of 
Mr. Sitinett’s lectures. He discovers this grave contradiction in the 
two sentences: “Premature returns to earth-life, in the cases when they 
occur, may be due to karmic complication”; and “there is no accident 
in the supreme act of divine justice guiding evolution.” So profound a 
thinkejr jvould surely see a contradiction of the law of gravitation if 
a man ^tretched out^his hand to stop a falling stone from crushing the 
head'of a child! 
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Theo. — I did not confess it was a fancy. I simply said that physio* 
logists and scientists in general regard such reminiscences as haUud- 
nations and fancy, to which “learned’* conclusion they are* Welcome. 
We do not deny#that such visions of the past and glimpses far back 
into the corridors of time, are not abnormal, as contrasted with our 
normal daily life experience and physical memory. But we <i^ main- 
tain with Professor W. Knight, that: “the absence of memory%of any 
action done in a previous state cannot be a conclusive argument against 
our having lived through it.** And every faif -minded oppon5i\t must 
agree with what is srAd in Butler’s Lccfura o?§ Platonic Philosophy, 
‘‘that the feeling of extravagaij^te with which it [preexistence] affects 
us has its secret source in materialistic or semi# materialistic preju- 
dices.” Besides whicli, we maintain tjiat memory is, as Olyiiipiodorus 
called it, simply “phantasy,”'^' anc^ the most unreliable thing in us. 
Ammonius Saccas asserted that the only faculty in man directly 
opposed to ♦prognostication, or looking* into futurity, is memoiy'. 
Furthermore, remember that memory is one thing and mind or 
thought is another; memory is a recording machine, a register which 
very easily gets out of order; but thoughts are eternal and imperish- 
able. Would you refuse to bdlieve in the existence of certain things 
or men only because your physical eyes have not seen them? Would 
not the collective testimony of past generations who have seen Julius 
Caesar be a sufficient guarantee that he once lived? Why should not 
the same testimony of the psychic senses of the masses be taken into 
consideration? 

Enq. — Blit do yoic not thi?ik that these arc *too fiyic disthictions to be 
accepted by the 7najority of mortals? • 

Theo. — Say rather by the majority <5f materialists. And to them^ve* 
say: Behold, even in the short span of ordinary existence, mem6ry is 
too weak to regist^:r all the events of a lifetime. How frequently do 
even most important events lift dormant in our memory rfntil awakened 
by some association of ideas, or aroused to function and activity by*, 
some other link. This is especially the case with people of ad^nc^Ju 

• “The phantasy,” saj.n Olympicxloruw, in Plato’s Jfjficrdo, “in an impediment to our intellectual 
conceptions: and hence, when wc are agitated by the inspiring influcnce^of the I)i\dnity, if the 
phantasy intervenes, the enthusiastic energy ceav/s; for Enthusiasm and the ecstasy are contti^ry lb 
each other. Should it be askcfl whether the soul is able to energize without the phanta«y?’vyc reply, 
that its perception of universals proves that it is able. It h-as ix*rceptions, therefore, indeiHMid^iit'oir 
the phantasy; »t the same time, however, the phantasy attends in its energies, just ns a stonfai pur* 

ioea him who sails on fhe sea.” * 
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age, ^ho always found suffering from feebleness of recollection.- 
"Wben^^ then, we bear in mind what we know about the physical and 
the spiritual principles in man, it is not the fact that our memory has 
failed to record our precedent life and lives that ou^ht to surprise us, 
but the contrary, were it to happen. 

miV DO iVE NOT REMEMBER OUR PAST LIVES? 

Enq.— Yo7i have given vie a bird\ eye \.neiv of the seven principles. How 
do yoit a ccottnf for onr complete loss of any ircollection of having lived beforCy 
m the light of what yin have said concerning these prmciples? 

Theo. — Very easily. Those prineijiles which we call physical,* are 
disintegrated after ^eath together with their constituent elements, and 
memory along with the brain. • This vanished memory of a vanished 
pwsonalit}^ can consequently neither remember nor record anything in 
the subsequent ^eincarnatipn of the Ego. Reincarnation means that 
the Ego will be furnished with a new body, a new briSn, and a iiew 
memory. Therefore it would be as absurd to expect this new memory 

• to remember that which it has never recorded as it would be to examine 
under a microscope a shirt which had never been worn by a murderer, 
and seek on it for the stains of blood which are to be found onl}^ on the 
clothes he has worn. It is not the clean shirt that we have to question, 
but the clothes worn during the perpetration of the crime ; and if these 
are burnt and destroyed, how can you get at them? 

Enq. — Aye! hozv can you get at the certainty that the crime was ever 
C 07 nviiited at ally or that 4hc man in the clean shirt recr lived befoi'e? 

THEOr—Not by physical processes, most assuredly; nor by relying 
, on the testimony of that which exists no longer. But there is such a 
thing as circumstantial evidence, since our wise laws accept it, more, 
perhaps, even than they should. To get convinced of the fact of re- 
incarnation and jiast lives, one must put oneself cmrapport with one’s 
real permanent Ego, not with one’s evanescent memory. 

, — But how can people bclitve in that zvhich they do not knoWy nor 

kavekver seen yfaK less put themselves en rappoil; udth it? 

Theo. — I f people, and they %the most learned, will believe in the 

• Namety, the body, life, passional and animal instincts, and the astral eidolon of every man, 
v^h^ther perceived in thouRht or onr mind’s eye, or objectively and separate from the physical body ; 
which principles we call SthCda Shartra, Pr.ifia, Kama Rupa, and Uuga Sharira. ^one of these is 

• by science, though it calif them by different names. 
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to argue with those who are materialists. But even to them I would 
put the question : Can 3^ou remember what yon were or what you did* 
when a baby? Have you preserved the smallest recollection 'bf your 
life, thoughts, or deeds, or tliat you lived at all during the first eighteen 
months or two years of your existence? Then why not deny that you 
have ever lived as a babe, on the same principle? When to all Miis we 
add that the reincarnating Ego, or individuality, retains during the 
devachanic period merely the qssence of the experience of its •past 
earth-life or personality, the whole pViysical experience involving; into 
a state of /;/ poientid, or being, so to speak, tran^^lated into spiritual 
fomiuhe; when we remember fimther that the term between two re- 
births is said to extend from ten to fifteen centuriei? during which the 
physical consciousiiLss is totally and absolutely inactive, having no 
organs to act through, aiul therefore no cxisfemr — the reason for the 
absence of all remembrance in the purely physical memory is apparent 

EnQ — J^isi said that the spiritual u'as ouiniscicnt, Whcrc^ 
iheUy is that vaioitcd omniscience du?'inir its dc'cac/umic ti/c, as yon call it? 

Theo. — During that time it is latent and potential, because, first of 
all, the spiritual Ego, the compound of Buddhi-Manas, is not the 
Higher Self, which being one wifh the Universal Soul or Mind is alone 
omniscient; and, secondly, because Devachan is the idealized con- 
tinuation of the terrestrial life just left behind, a period of retributive 
adjustment, and a reward for unmerited wrongs and sutTerings under- 
gone in that special life. The spiritual I^go is omniscient only poten- 
tially in Devaclian; it enjoys actual omniscience in Nirvana alone, 
when the Ego is merged in the Universal Mind-vSoul. Nevertheless 
the Ego rebecomes quasi omniscient during those hours on ear^Ji when 
certain abnormal conditions and physi4)logical changes in the bo(V 
make it free from the trammels of matter. Thus the examples cited ^ 
above of somnambulists — a poor ser\mnt speaking Hebrew, and another 
playing the violin — ;five } on ai^^illustration of the case in^)oint. This 
does not mean that the explanations of these two facts offered u^by 
medical science have no truth in them, for one girl had, years belpre^ 
heard her master, a clergj'inan, read Hebrew works <iloud, and \h^ 
other had heard aii artist playing a violin at their farm. But neither 
could have done so as perfectly as they flid tlie^^ not*been ensouled . 
by That which, owing to the sameness of its nature with the Umversfi}., 
Mind, is oramscient. In the former casg the higher principle acted ’on 
the skandhas and* moved them; in the latter, the personality befu]^ 
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paralyzed, th\ individuality manifested itself. Pray do not confuse 
the Iwoj 

ON iND/y/DUAL/TV AND PERSONALITY. 

Enq . — But what is the difference betwem the two? I co7ifcss that I am 
still hi^ihe dark. 

T^EO. — In his Buddhist Catcchis^n, Colonel Olcott, forced by the 
log^d of esoteric philosoph)'', found •himself obliged to correct the 
mistakes of previous ©rientalists who made no such distinction, and 
gives the reader his*reasons for it as f ^^.lows: 

The successive appearances upon one or^ 4nany earths, or “descents into genera- 
tion,” of the ia7ihaicMly-Q.o\\QLX{ix\\. parts {skandhas) of a certain being, are a succes- 
sion of personalities. In each Ihrtl^the personalily from that of the previous 

or next succeeding Jjirth. Karma, the dciis ex machind, masks (or, shall we say, 
reflects?) itself now in the personality of a sage, again as an artisan, and so on 
throughout the stfing of birtl^s. But though personalities ever shift, the one line 
of life along which they arc strung, like beads, runs unbrokei!; it is ever that 
particular line^ never any other. It is therefore individual, an individual vital 
undulation, which began in Nirvaim, or the subjective side of Nature, as the light 
or heat undulation through lether began at its dynamic source; is careering 
through the objective side of Nature undei»the impiiise of Karma and the crea- 
tive direction of tan ha [the unsatisfied desire for existence]: and leads through 
many cyclic chatiges back to Nirvana. Mr. Rhys-Davids calls that which passes 
from personality to personality along the individual chain “character,” or “doing.” 
Since “character” is not a mere metapliy.sical abstraction, but the sum of one’s 
mental qualities and moral propensities, would it not help to dispel what Mr. 
Rhys-Davids calls “the desperate expedient of a mystery” {Buddhism, p. loi), 
if we regarded the life-uilflulation as individuality, and each of its series of natal 
maiiifevSt^tions as a separate ])ersonality ? The perfect individual, Buddhistically 
speakingf is a- Buddha, I should say; for Buddha is but the rare flower of humanity, 
\^hout the least supernatural ad#iixture. And, as countless generations (“four 
asajikheyyas and a hundred thousand cycles,” — I'ausboll and Rhys-Davids’ Buddhist 
'Birth-Stories, p. 13) are required to develop a man into a Buddha, and the iron ivill 
to become one runs throughout all the successive bijihs. whaSshall we call that which 
thus wills and j^^rseveres ? Character? Or individuality : an individuality but partly 
ma^fltested in any one birth, but built up of fragments from all the births? 

I.have long tfied to impress this distiiicticMi between the individuality 
and personality on people’s minds; but alas, it is harder with some than 
to make them Teel a revereijce tor childish imi^ossibilities, only because 
they 'ai^ orthodox, and because orthodoxy is respectable. To under- 
stand the idea well, you have to first study the dual sets of principles; 
4bo spiritual, or those-which belong to the imperisli;ible Ego ; and the 
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material, or those principles which make^ip the ever-cl;anging bodies 
or the series of personalities of that Ego. Eet ns fix pjrmaneiS-t iiames> 
to these, and say that : 

I. Atma, the Higher Self, is neither your spirit nor mine, but like* 
sunlight shines on all. It is the universally diffused divine prin- 
ciple, and is inseparable from its one and absolute supev-spirit, 
as the sunbeam is inseparable from sunlight. 

II. Buddhi, the spiritual sopl, is only its vehicle. Neither AtmS 
nor Buddhi separately, nor the two collectively, are of any,,more 
use to the body qf man, than sunlight and its beams are for 
a mass of granite buried in the earth, unless the divine duad 
is assimilated by, and reflected in, sonic cons'\iousncss: Neither 
Atma nor Buddhi are ever reached by Karma, because the 
former is the highest aspect of JCarma, the working agent of Itself 
in one aspect, and the latter is unconscious on this plane. This 
consciousness or mind is 

III. Manas, ^ the derivation, or product in a reflected form, of aham- 
kara, “the conception of I,“ or “Ego-ship.” It is, therefore, 
when inseparably united to the fin4t two, called the spiritual Ego, 
and taijasa, the radiant. * This is the real individuality, or the 
divine man. It is this Ego which — having originally incarnated 
in the senseless human form animated by, but unconscious of, 
the presence in itself of the dual monad, since it had no con- 
sciousness — made of that human-like form a real man. It is 
this Ego, this “causal body,” which overshadows ever>’ person- 
ality into which Karma forces it to inca.nate. It is this Ego 
which is held responsible for all the sins committed through, and 
in, every new body or personality — the evanescent masks which 
hide the true individual through tVie long series of rebirths. 

Enq. — But is this just? Why should this Ego receive punishnicnt as the 
result of deeds which i' has forgotten ? ^ 

Theo. — It has not forgotten them ; it knows and remembers it8,;nis- 
deeds as well as you remember what you have done yesterday. ^ Is it 

because the memory of that bundle of physical compounds cail^ed* 

_ __ _ » 

• Mahal or the universal mind is the source of Man.-Os. The latter is maha\ i.e., mind, in man. 
Manas is also called ksheltajna, emhodit ^ spirit, because it I.;, aei?ii-:'hng to our philosophy., 
m&nasa-putras, or “sons of the universal mind,” who created, or rather produced, tl/C^ thinking 
man, manu, by incarnating in the third-race mankind in our Round. It is Manas, therefore, which 
is the real incarnating and permanent spiritual Ego, the individuality, and our various and nurnlx-r- 
less personalities ^nly its^xtenial masks. 
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“body’' does\|ot recollect what its predecessor, the personality that* " 
was^ did*, that y^imagine that the real Ego has forgotten them? As 
well say ‘it is un^||st that the new coat on the back of a boy, who is 
•flogged for stealing apples, should be punished for that of which it 
knows nothing. 

are tJi^rc 7io Diodes of covimimicatioT^ between the spiritual 
and human consciousness or memory ? 

'fliEO. — Of course there are; bpt tfiey have never been recognized 
•by ydur mt^dern scienfific psychologists. To what do you attribute 
intuition, the “voic^ of conscieiice,” premonitions, vague undefined 
reminiscences, etc., if not to such oomimunications? Would that the 
majority of* educated men, at leavSt, had the fine .spiritual perceptions of 
Coleridge, who shows how inti*itional he is in some of his comments. 
Hear what he sa^s with respect the probability that “ all thoughts 
are in themselve^ imperishable.” 

If the intelligent faculty [sudden “revivals” of memory] should 5e rendered more 
comprehensive, it would require only a different and appropriate organization, the 
body celestial instead of the body tenestrialy to bring before every human soul the 
collective experience of its luhok past existence {^existences y rather]. 

And this body celestial is our manasid Ego. 

ON THE REWARD AND PUNISHMENT OF THE EGO, 

Enq. — I have heard you say that the EgOy whatever the life of the person 
he incarnated in may have been on earthy is never visited with post mortem 
punishyneiit. 

Theo. — Never, save^n very exceptional and rare cases of which we 
will not speak here, as the nature of the “punishment” in no way 
a^roaefies any of your theological conceptions of damnation. 

Enq. — But if the Ego is punished in this life for the misdeeds committed 
in previous liveSy then it ought to be rewarded alsOy whether hcrcy or zvhen 
disinca mated. _ 

TCjfPO . — And so it is. If we do not admit of any punishment outside 
cf this earth, it is because the only state the spiritual Self knows of, 
A/ereafter, -is that of unalloyed bliss. 

Enq. — What^do you mean ? 

THEOc^Simply tliis: crimes and sins committed 07i a pla^ie of objectivity 
and in a world of mattery cannot receive punishment in a zvorld of pure 
subjectivity. We believe in no hell or paradise as ^localities; in no 
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•objective hell-fires and worms that never die, nor in jfly Jerusalems 
with streets paved with sapphires and diamonds. \Vl«t we believe irf 
is a post mor(an slate or mental condition, such a^e are inr during 
a vivid dream. W'e believe in an immutable law^of absolute Love,. 
Justice, and Mercy. And believing in it, we say: Whatever was the 
sin and whatever were the dire results of the original karmb trans- 
gression of the now incarnated Egos,* no man— or the outer material 
and periodical form of the spintual entity — can be held, with, any 
degree of justice, responsible for thb consequences of his births He 
does not ask to be born nor can he choose the parents that will give 
him life. In eveiy’ respect he is a victim to his environment, the child 
of circumstances over which he has no control; and if each of his trans- 
gressions were impartially investigated, it would be found that in nine 
out of every ten cases he was the one sinned against, rather than the 
sinner. Life is at best a heartless play, a .stormy sea to cross, and a 
heavy burden ^often too difficult to bear. The greatest philosophers 
have tried in vain to fathom and find out its raison d'etre, and — except 
thos^ who had the key to it, namely, the Eastern sages — have all failed. 
Life is, as Shakespeare describes it : 

. . . , but a walking shadow — a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 

Nothing in its separate parts, yet of the greatest importance in its 
collectivity or series of lives. In any case, almost every individual life 
is, in its full development, a sorrow. And are we to believe that poor, 
helpless man, after being tossed about like a piece of rotten timber on 
the angry billows of life, is, if he proves* too weak to resist them, to oe 
punished by a sempiternity of damnation, or even a temporary punish- 
ment? Never! Whether a great or an average sinner, good or bad, 
guilty or innocent, once delivered of the burden of ph; sical life, the 

• It is on this transgression that the ^ruel and illogical dogma of the “fallen angels " has bcJll 
built, which is explained in the second volume of '/’he Secret Doctrine. All^our Kgos are ihi^^ng 
and rational entities ^manasa-putras)Vi\\o had lived, whether under human or other forms, the 
precedent life-cycle imanventara), and whose Karma it was to incarnate in the man of this one.' It 
was taught in the Mysteries that, having delayed in complying \yitl^ this law (or having “refused to 
create” as Hinduism says of the kuntaras and Christian legend of the aiehange^ Michaeb^^/.e., hf^ving* 
failed to incarnate in due time, the bodies predestined for them Ix-camc defiled. Hence the original 
ain of the senseless forms and the punishment of the Kgos. What is meant by the rebellious angfcla 
being hurled doven into hell is simply explained by these pure spirits or Egos being imprisoned in 
bodies of unclean maltei^, flesh. ^ ^ - 
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tited atid wd\ji-out manu, or* ‘‘thinking Ego/' has won the right to 
period of absolve rest and bliss. The same unerringly wise and just, 
rather th.an mer^i^l, Law, which inflicts upon the incarnated Ego the 
karmic punishnier\ for every sin committed during the preceding life 
on earth, has provided for the now disembodied entity a long lease of 
mentaL^rest, and the entire oblivion of every sad event, aye, to the 
smallest painful thotight, that took place in its la:^t life as a personality, 
leavl|ig in the soul-memory nothing but the reminiscence of that which 
was bliss, or which led Jo happine/is. Plotinus, who said that our body 
'v^as the true river of Lethe, for “souls plunged into it forget all," 
meant more than he said. For, as ouj terrestrial body on earth is like 
Xethe, so is our celestial body in Devdehan, and much more. 

Enq. — Then am I to 7mderstand that the imirdcrer^ the tra7isgressor of 

law divhie a?id h?iyia?i in every shapCy is alloiued to go tmpimished ? 

• • 

Thko. — Who ever said that? Our philosophy has a doctrine of 
punishment as stern as tlntt of the most rigid Calvinist ^ only far more 
philosophical and consistent with absolute justice. No deed, no sinful 
thbught even, will go unpunished. In fact the latter are even more 
severely punished than the former, as a thought is far more potent in 
creating evil results than deeds.* We believe in an unerring law of 
retribution, called Karma, which asserts itself in a natural concatena- 
tion of causes and their unavoidable results. 

Enq. — A7id how, or where, docs it act? 

Thko. — Every labourer is worthy of his hire, saith Wisdom in the 
Gospel; every action, gyod or bad, is a prolific parent, saith the Wisdom 
o^ the Ages. Put the two together, and you will find the “why." 
After allowing the soul, when escaped from the pangs of personal life, 
a Sufficient, aye, a hundredfolclli compensation, Karma, with its army of 
skandhas, waits at the threshold of Devachan, whence the Ego re- 
emerges to avSvSume a new incarnation. It is at this moment that the 
future destiii}^ of the now rested Ego ,itrembles "fn the scales of just 
retrjiiution, as it now falls once'' again under the sway of active karmic 
l^^v. Jt is in this rebirth which is ready, for it, a rebirth selected and 
prJj^ared by thi^ mysterious, inexorable — but, in the equity and wisdom 
of its decrees, jnfallible — Law, ^hat the sins of the previous life of the 
•Ego^ arqjpunished. tl is into no imaginary hell, with theatrical 

•“Sut I say unto you, that whosoever Ipoketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in bis#heart.'’ {MaiU^ v. 28.) 
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^flames and ridiculous tailed and horned devils, that the B^o is cast, but 
verily on to this earth, the plane and region of his si^ whertf he will 
have to atone for every bad thought and deed. As hj^ias sown, so will 
he reap. Reincarnation will gather round him all those other Egos, 
who have sufferecf, whether directly or indirectly, at the hands, or 
even through the unconscious instrumentality, of the past perjjpivility. 
They will be thrown bV Nemesis in the way of the ftcziJ man, concealing 
the o/d, the eternal Ego, and ..... 

ExQ. — Bu/ zclicrc is the ajiiity you spVak of, sinre these \\^\y ]^e?‘son£i,liti€S 
are not azvare of haz ing sinned or been sinned againsbd 

Theo. — Has the coat torn to sht-eds from the back of the man who» 
stole it, by another man who was robbed of it and recognizes his 
property, to be regarded as fairly dealt with? The new personality is 
no better than a fresh suit of elothe^' with its specific characteristic^, 
colour, form and qualities; but the real man who wears it is the same 
culprit as of old. It is the individuality which suffers through its 
personality. And it is this, and this alone, that can account for the 
terrible seeming injustice in the distribution of lots in life to man. 
When your modern philosophers will have succeeded in showing us 
good reason why so many apparlmtly innocent and good men are born 
only to suffer during a whole lifetime; why so many are born poor unto 
star\’ation in the slums of great cities, abandoned by fate and men; 
why, while these are born in the gutter, others open their eyes to the 
light in palaces ; why a noble birth and fortune seem often given to the 
worst of men and only rarely to the worthy; why there are beggars 
whose selves are peers to the highest and'noblest of men; when 

this, and much more, is satisfactorily explained by either your philo- 
sophers or theologians, then only, but ijot till then, 3’ou will have t}}e 
right to reject the theory of reincarnation. The highest and grandest 
poets have dimly perceived this truth of truths. Shelley believed in it, 
Shakespeare must h.re thought of it when writing on the worthless- 
ness of birth. Remember his words: 

Why should my birth keep down riiy mounting spirit? 

Are not all creatures subject unto time? 

There’s legions now of beggars on the earth, 

That their original did spring from kings. 

And many monarchs now, whose fathers wei*e 
The riff-rafr of their age. 

Alter the word “fathers” into Egos — dnd you ^ill have the truth.. 



IX. 


ON KAMA LOKA AND DEVACHAN. 

A* 

ON THE FATE OF THE ^QWER PRINCIPLES. 

Enq. — You spoke of Kama Loka, zvhat is if? 

Theo. — When tli^e man dies, liis three lower principles leave him tor 
ev^; ix.y bod}^ life, and the vehicle of the latter, the astral body or 
the double of th« livuig ujan. And then, his four principles — the 
central or middle principle (the animal soul or Kama Rupa), with what 
it has assimilated from the lower Manas, and the higher triad — find 
themselves in Kama Eoka. The'latter is an astral locality, the limbus oi 
scholastic theology, the hades of the ancients, and, strictly speaking, a 
locality only in a relative sense. It has neither a definite area nor 
boundary, but exists ivithin subjective space; i,c.y is beyond our 
sensuous perceptions. Still it exists, and it is there that the astral 
eidolons of all the beings that have lived, animals included, await their 
‘‘second death. For the animals it comes with the disintegration and 
the entire fading out of their astral particles to the last. For the 
human eidolon it begins when the atma-buddhi-manasic triad is said 
to “separate” itself from its lower principles, or the reflection of the 
ex-fersonality, by falling into th^e devachanic state. 

Enq. — A7id zvhat happens after this? 

ThEQ. — T hen the kama-rupic phantom, remainhLg bereft of its in- 
‘forniii^ thinkilig principle, the higher ivtanas, and the lower aspect of 
•the, latter, the animal intelligtoce, no longer receiving light from the 
highje^ inind, and.no longer having a physicai brain to work through, 
collapses. 

zvhat %vayj 

i/'ell, it falls into the state of the frog when certain portions 
of its brain are taken out by the vivisector. It can think no more, 


. Enq.— 7;^ 

■ .^ he 6 . — yt 
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even on the lowest animal plane. Henceforth it is no J^inger even tne 
lower Manas, since this ‘‘lower'* is nothing without tly “higli^n” 

Enq. — A 7 id is it this nojimtity which 7vc find mati^'^ializing An seance- 
rooms zvith mediums t 

Theo, — It is this nonentity. A true nonentity,^ however, only as to 
reasoning or cogita|^ing powers, still an however astral and 

fluidic. This is shown in certain cases when this entity, being magneti- 
cally and unconsciously drawn toward a medium, is revived for a time 
and lives in him b}* proxy, so to s\Seak. Thrs “spook,” or the.. Kama 
Rupa, may be compared with the jelly-fish, which has an ethereal 
gelatinous appearance so long as it is in its own element, or water (the 
medium's specific aura); no sooner is it thrown o^t of the water, how- 
ever, than it dissolves in the hand or on the sand, especially in sun- 
light. In the medium's aura, it lives a kind of vicarious life, and 
reasons and speaks either through the medium’s brain or those of 
other personas present. But this would lead us too far, and upon other 
people's grounds,* whereon I have no desire to trespass. Let us keep 
to the subject of reincarnation. 

Enq. — IVhat of the latter? Hor) tong docs the incarnating Ego remain 
in the devachanic state ? ‘ 

Theo. — This, we are taught, depends on the degree of spirituality 
and the merit or demerit of the last incarnation. The average time is 
from ten to fifteen centuries, as I have already told you. 

Enq. — But zvhy could not this Ego majiifesf and coimnuyiicatc with 
mortals as Spiritualists zuitl have it? What is- there to prcvcyit a mother 
from comyminicating with the children she left on earth, a husbayifi with' his 
wifCy and so on ? It is a most consolizig belief, I must confess ; nor do I 
wonder that those who bcliree in it arc so averse to give it up. 

Theo. — Nor are they forced to, unless they happen to prefer truth 
to fiction, howevef “consoling.” Uncongenial our doctrines miay bej 
to Spiritualists; yet, nothing^of whatsve believe in ana teach is-, half as 
selfi.sh and cruel as what they preach. 

Enq. — I do not undcrstazid you. What is selfish ? 

Theo. — Their doctrine of the retum of spirits, the, real “personali- 
ties” as they sa> ; and I will tell you why. If 'Devachevn — call* it 
“paradise” if you like, a “place of bliss and of supreme felicity,” if* it 
is anything — is such a place, or say statcy logi(^ tells us that no sorrow 
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nor even a of pain can be experienced therein. '‘God shall wipe 

a%ay dll^the teai^’’ from the eyes of those in paradise, we read in the 
boot of many pro^nises. And if the "spirits of the dead” are able to 
return and see alllthat is going on on earth, and especially in their 
homes, what kind oAbliss can be in store for them? * 

WHY THEOSOPifiSTS DO NOT BELIEVE IN^THE RETURN OF 
y PURE SPIRITS P 

f 

— What do you ? Why should this interfere with their bliss ? 

Theo. — I t is quite? simple; let us laKe an iftstance. A mother dies, 

• leaving behind her little helpless cly^ren, whom she adores, perhaps 
a beloved husband^also. We say that her spirit or Ego — that indi- 
viduality which is now wholly impregnated, for the entire devachanic 
period, with the nt)blest feelings k^ld by its late j)ersonality, with love 
for her children, pity for those who suffer, and so on — is now entirely 
separated from tfie "vale of tears,” that its future bliss (consists in the 
blCvSsed ignorance of all the woes it left behind. Sf>iritualists, on the 
contrary, say that it is as vividly aware of them, aiid 7nore so thaii before, 
for "spirits see more than mortals in the flesh do.” We say that the 
bliss of the Devachani consists in its eomplete conviction that it has 
never left the earth, and that there is no such thing as death at all; 
that the post vioriem spiritual consciousness of the mother will cause 
her to think that she lives surrounded by her children and all those 
whom she loved; that no gap, no link, will be missing to make her 
disembodied state the most perfect and absolute happiness. The 
Spiritualists deny this ^oint blank. According to their doctrine, un- 
fortunate man is not liberated even by death from the sorrows of this 
lifj. Not a drop from the life^cup of pain and suffering will miss his 
lips; and nolens volens, since he sees everything then, shall he drink it 
to the bitter dregs. Thus, the loving wife, who during her lifetime 
w^as ready to save her husband sorrow at the price^^f her heart’s blood, 
is now doomed to see, in utter UelplessnAss, his despair, and to register 
evpry hot tear he sheds for her loss. Worse than that, she may see the 
teafj dry too sopn, and another beloved fac« smile on him, the father 
of l^r children; find another woman replacing her in his affections; 
^ponied to heeft- y.QV cliililren ^ve the holy name of "mother” to one 
indifferent to themT and to see those little ones neglected, if not ill- 
treated. According to this doctrine, the " gentle wafting to immortal 
life”* becomes the way into a new path of mental suffering without any 
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transition. And yet, the columns of the Banner of L^it, the veteran 
jounial of the American Spiritualists, are filled with ^ssages lr6n\ tffe 
dead, the “dear departed ones,” who all write to how vtry happy 
they are! Is such a state of knowledge consistenf with bliss? Then 
“bliss’’ stands in such a case for the greatest c*lirse, and orthodox 
damnation ninst be a relief in comparison to it! 

Enq. — Ihii hozi* docs your theory avoid this? Hozv can yon reconcile the 
theory of the soul's oniniscicncc zvith its blindness to that which is faking 
place on earth ? 

Theo. — Because such* is the law of love and mercy. During every 
devachanic period the Ego, omiihxient as it is clothes itself, so 

to say, with the reflection of the personality that was. I have just told • 
you that the ideal efflorescence of all <rhe abstract, and therefore un- 
dying and eternal (pialities or attribJites — such as love and mercy, the- 
love of the good, the true and the beautiful— which e^'cr spoke in the 
heart of the living personality, after death, cling to the Ivgo, and there- 
fore follow it into Devachan. For the time being, then, the Ego 
becomes the ideal reflection of the huiuan being it was when last on 
earth, and that is not omniscient. Were it tliat, it would never be in 
the state we call Devachan at all. 


Enq. — What are your reasons for it? 


Theo, — If you want an answer on the strict lines of our philosophy, 
then I would say that it is because everything is “illusion” (jndyd) 
outside of eternal truth, which has neither form, colour, nor limitation. 
He who has placed himself beyond the veil of indyci — and such are the 
highest Adepts and Initiates— can have no Devachan. As to the 
ordinary' mortal, his bliss in Dev'achan is complete. It is an absolute 
oblivion of all that gave it pain or sorrow in the past incarnation, and 
even oblivion of the fact that such things as pain or .sorrow exi.st at all. 

The Devachani lives its intermediate cycle between two incarnations 

* . 

surrounded by every thing it Jiad aspired to in vain, aud in the com- 
panionship of everyone it loved on earth. It has reached the fulfil- 
ment of all its soul-yearpiiigs. And thus it lives throughout long 
centuries an existence of tuialloyed happiness, which is the reward fbr 
its jufk^ings in eahh-life. In short, itdjathcs in a .sea of uninterrupted 


felicity spa'niTcd only by events of still greater 

Esq.— B ui this is more than simple delusion, it is an existence of ituant 
hallucinatiohs / 
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Theo.— ‘•Froli^' your standpoint it may be; not so from that of philo- ' 
Sophy, besides, is not our whole terrestrial life filled with such de- 
lusions? *' Have yo'*! never met men and women living for years in a 
fool’s paradise? A\nd because you should happen to learn that the 
husband,, whom a wife adores and believes hersel/ loved in turn by 
him, is rftitrue to liej’, would you go and break h^r heart and beautiful 
dream by rudely awakening h^r to the reality? I think not. I say it 
agaiiP, such oblivion and hallucinatioft, if you call it so, are only a 
mercifeil law of nature And strict justice. At any rate, it is a far more 
fascinating prospect# than the ortnoaox golckn harp with a pair of 
wings. The assurance that “the vSord^hat lives ascends frequently and 
runs familiarly thro^igh the streets of the Heavenly Jerusalem, visiting 
the patriarchs and prophets, sjluting the apostles, and admiring the 
army of martyrs’* may seem o^ a more pious character to some. 
^Nevertheless, it is a hallucination of a far more delusive character, 
since mothers lo^fe their cltildren with an immortal love* we all know, 
while the personages mentioned in the “Heavenly Jerusalem” are still 
of a rather doubtful nature. But I would, still, rather accept the 
“New Jerusalem,” with its streets paved like the show-windows of a 
jeweller’s shop, thg.n find consolation ki the heartless doctrine of the 
Spiritualists. The idea alone that the intdlcchial co?iscio 2 is so?i/s of one’s 
father, mother, daughter or brother find their bliss in a “Summer- 
land” — only a little more natural, but just as ridiculous as the “New 
Jerusalem” in its description — would be enough to make one lose every 
respect for one’s “departed ones.” To believe that a pure spirit can 
feel happy while doomed to witness the sins, mistakes, treachery, and, 
above a\\ the sufferings of those from whom it is severed by death and 
whom it* loves best, without ^eing able to help them, would be a 
maddening thought. 

Unq . — There is something in your arg7i7?ic7it, I eo7ifcss to havmg 7iever 
’ see7l it m this light. *• 

Theo. — ^Just\o, and one mifst be sefesh to the core and utterly 
devoid, of the sense of retributive justice, to have ever imagined such 
^ a‘ thnig. We ard with those whom we have lost in material form, and 
•far, far nearer to them now, tha^j when they were alive. And it is not 
only in the fancy x>f the Devachani, as some may imagine, but in 
reality. For pure divine love is not merely the blossom of a human 
heart, but has its roots in eternity. Spiritual holy love i^ immortal, 

* fcarma sooner or later brings all those who loved each other with 
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such a spiritual affection to incarnate once more in tKe same family 
group. Again we say that love beyond the grave, illusion though you 
may call it, has a magic and divine potency which reacts on the living. 
A mother’s Ego filled with love for the imaginary c hildren it sees near 
itself, living a life of happiness, as real to it as whan on earth,, will ever 
cause that love to be felt by the children in flesh. It will manifest in 
their dreams, and often in various events — in “providential” pro- 
tections and escapes, for love is a strong shield, and is not limited by 
space or time. As with this devaclianic “mother,” so with the ..est of 
human relationships andrattachments, save the purely selfish or material. 
Analog}^ will suggest to you the^-'pt. 

Enq. — hi no case, then, do yon admit the possibility of the co^nmiinication 
of the living u'ith the disembodied spirit 

Theo. — Yes; there are even two exceptions to the rule. The fi?st 
case is durin^ the few days that immcdintely follo\/ the death of a 
person and before the Ego passes into the devaclianic state. But 
whether any living mortal has derived much benefit from the retur^i of 
the spirit into the objective plane is another question. Perhaps it may 
be so in a few exceptional cases, when the intensity of the desire in the 
dying person to return for some purpose forced the higher conscious- 
ness to remain aivake, and therefore it was really the individuality, the 
“spirit” that communicated. But in general the spirit is dazed after 
death and falls very soon into what we call “ pre-devachaiiic uncon- 
sciousness.” The second exception is found in the nirmdnakdyas. 

Enq. — What of them ? What does the )iame signify for you ? 

Theo. — It is the name given to those who, though they have won the 
right to Nirv’ana and cyclic Rest,’*^ yet out of pity for mankind and 
those they have left on earth, renounce this Nirvanic state. Such an 
adept, or saint, or whatever you may call him, believing it a selfish 
act to rest in bliss While mankind groans under the biijden of misery 
produced by ignorance, renounces Nirvana, and deteriiiines to.iwnaln 
invi.sible in spirit on this ear).h. Nirmdnakdyas have no material body, 
for they have left it behind ; but otherwise they remain with all thejit* 
principles even in astral life in our splicre. And such can and do com- 
municate with a few elect ones, but surely nrfU'vvitli^oidin^r^ ipedium^. 

• Not Devachan, as the latter is an illusion of our consciou.sncss, a happy dream, and as those who 
are fit for Nin.'lna inuBt have lost entirely every desire or pos^hility of desire for the v^orld'B 
Uluftioiu. ' 
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Enq. — I have put you the question about nirmanakayas because I read * 

some X^erman a7id other works that it was the naync giveyi in Northern 
Buddhistic teachhigs to the terrestrial appearances or bodies assumed by 
Buddhas, 

THEO.-^This is sV, only the Orientalists have confused this terres- 
trial”* bo*dy by understanding it to be objective aiid physical instead of 
purely astral and subjective. 

0 W 

Enq. — Ayid what good cayi nirmanakayas do on earth? 

Theo. — Not much, as regard individuals, as they have no right 
to interfere with Karma, and can only advise and inspire mortals for 
the genera} good. Yet they do metre beneficent actions than you 
imagine. * 

Enq. — To this s^ie?icc luould never subscribcy 7iot evc7i moderyi psychology, 
Por scic7ice ayid psychology y 710 p07'tio7i of hitclligcjicc can siirvive the physi- 
cal brahi, Wha^ ivould yoti ayiswcr to this ? 

Theo. — I would not even go to the trouble of anj?wering, but would 
simpy say, in the words given JLo “M.A. Oxon”: 

Intelligence is perpetuated after the body is dead. Though it is not a question of 
the brain only. . . . It is reasonable to propound the indestructibility of the 
human spirit from what we know.^ 

Enq. — But Oxo?d' is a Spiriitcalisi? 

Theo. — Quite so, and the only true Spiritualist I know of, though we 
may still disagree with him on inany a minor question. Apart from 
this, no Spiritualist cotiies nearer to the occult truths than he does. 
Eike an^ one of us he speaks inceSvSantly “of the surface dangers that 
beset the ill-equipped, feather-headed muddler with the occult, who 
crosses the threshold without counting the cost.” f Our only disagree- 
ment rests in the question of “spirit identity.” Otherwise, I, for one, 
almost entirely agree with him, and accept the i^J^ree propositions he 
embodied in address of July, 1884. Jt is this eminent Spiritualist, 
rather, *who disagrees with us, not we wini him. 

Ej^Q. — What were these propositions ? 

Theo. — T hej are as follows: 

T. thet^ 2 G a life coincident with, and independent of the physical life 

‘"of the body. 


JSpirit Identity y p. 69. t “ Stome things that I do know of Spiritualism amd some that I do notX 
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2. That, as a necessary corollary, this life extends beyond the. life of the 

body. f\Ve say it extends throughout Devachan.] • '•* 

3. That there is communication between the denizens of that state of exist- 
ence and those of the world in which we now live. 

All depends, yor. see, on the minor and secondj ry a.spects of these’ 
fundamental propositions. Everything depends on the views* we take ' 
of spirit and soul, or individuality and personality. Spiritualists con- 
fuse the two “into one’h we separate them, and say that, witl> the 
exceptions above enumerated, no sprit will revisit the earth, tljough 

the animal soul may. But let us return once more to our direct sub- 

*. * 

ject, the skandhas. 

I 

Enq. — I begin to understand better no7v. It is th:: spirit, .^^7 to say, of 
those skandhas that are the most ennobliii^:^, ivJiieh, attaehing itself to the 
hicamating Ego, survives, and is added to the stock of its angelic experi- 
ences. A?id it is the attributes connected ivith the material skandhas, 7vith 
selfish and personal motives, 7chieh, disappeanng fro?n the field of action 
between two incarnations, reiippear at the subsequent incarnation as karmic 
results to be atoned for ; and therefore the spirit zvill not leave DcvaChaJi. 
Is it so ? 

Theo. — Very nearly so. If you add to this that the law of retribu- 
tion, or Karma, rewarding the highest and most spiritual attributes in 
Devachan, never fails to reward them again on earth by giving them a 
further development, and by furnishing the Ego with a body fitted for 
it — then you will be quite correct. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE SEA AT)/ /AS. 

Enq. — What bccojnes of the other, the loivcr skandhas of the pcy^onalityy 
after the death of the body? Arc they qui'c destroyed? 

Theo. — They are and yet they are not — a fresh metaphysical ;and 
occult mystery for you. They are destroyed as the working stock in 
hand of the personality; they remain as karmic effects, as germs, hanging 
in the atmosphere of the terrestrial plane, ready to coihe to life, as so 
many avenging fiends, to attach themselves to the new personality of 
the Ego when it reincarnates. 

Enq. — This realty passes my co7npreh ension, and is very difficult to 
understand. 

Theo.— Not once that you have assimilated all the details. For then 
you will se^ that. for logic, consistency, profound philosophy, divine* 
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mercy and equity, this doctrine of reincarnation has not its equal on ' 
ea?th. It is a belief in a perpetual progress for each incarnating Ego, 
or divine soul, in an evolution from the outward into the inward, from 
the material to the spiritual, arriving at the end of each stage at abso- 
lute unity with the ^ivine principle. From strength to strength, from 
' the beauty and perfection of one plane to the greater beauty and per- 
fection of another, with accessions of new glorj", of fresh knowledge 
and ^ower in each cycle, such is the dt^stiny of every Ego, which thus 
becoi^es its own saviouj in each v/orld and incarnation. 

Enq. — Chrisiitt7iity teaches the It*also preaches progressio7t, 

Theo.: — Yes, only with the additioit\>f something else. It tells us of 
the hnpossibilify of ^attaining salvation without the aid of a miraculous 
saviour, and moreover dooms tl) perdition all those who will not accept 
the dogma. This is just the diffefence between Christian theology and 
Theosophy. Tli^ former enforces belief in the descent of the spiritual 
Ego into the lower self; the latter inculcates the necessity of endeavour- 
ing to elevate oneself to the Christos, or Buddhi state. 

Enq. — By teachiiig the ajinihilatioii of cojisciotisiicss i?i case of failure^ 
howeveVy do you not think that this anioigits to the annihilation of self, in 
the opi7tio7i of the non^nictapJiy steal? 

Theo. — From the standpoint of those who believe in the resurrection 
of the body literally, and insist that every bone, every artery and atom 
of flesh will be raised bodily on the Judgment Day — of course it does. 
If you still insist Uiat it is the perishable form and finite qualities that 
make up inwiortal man, then we shall hardly understand each other. 
A.nd if fpn do not understand that, by limiting the existence of every 
Ego to one life on earth, you i^.ake of Deity an ever-drunken Indra of 
the Pauranic dead-letter, a cruel Moloch, a god who makes an inex- 
tricable mess on earth, and yet claims thanks for it, then the sooner we 
drbp the conversation the better. 

Enq.*— IcT us rcturji, 7iow that the of the skandhas is disposed 

0/1 to the qticstion of the conscious7iess xvhich survives death. This is the 
poiitt which interests most people. Do we possess more k7iowledge m Deva- 
chan tha7i tve d^ hi earth-life? 

THeo* — I n one sense, we can acquire more knowledge; that is, we 
can develop further any faculty which wjf loved and strove after during 
life, •provided it is concerned with abstract and ideal things, such as 
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music, painting, poetry, etc., since Devachan is merely an idealizell 
and subjective continuation of earth-life. 

if in Devachan the spirit is free from matter, why should it 
not possess all knowU'd^^cl 

Theo. — Because, as I told you, the IJgo is, so tf say, wedefed to the 
memor}' of its last iifcarnation. Thus, if you thiftk over what 1 have 
said, and string all the facts tegether, you will realize that the deva- 
chanic state is not one of omniscience, but a transcendental continua- 
tion of the personal life just terminated. It is the rest of the soul from 
the toils of life. 

Exq. — Blit the scientipc niaferurlists assert that after the death of man 
7iothiny; remains; that the human body simply disintegrates into its coni’ 
ponent elements; .and that 'lohat :ve ealDsoul is merely a temporary, self 
consciousness produced as a bye-proauet of ory;anic action, 7vhich zi'fll 
C'oaporate like steam. Is not theirs a stranye slate of viind? 

Theo. — Not at tail strange, as far as I see. If they say that self- 
consciousness ceases with the body, then in their case they simply 
utter an unconscious prophecy, for once they are firmly convinced of 
what they assert, no conscious g^fter-life is possible for them. For there 
are exceptions to every rule. 

ON POST MORTEM AND POST NATAL CONSC/Of/SNBSS.* 

Enq. — But if human self consciousness survives death as a rule, ivhy 
should there be exceptions I 

Theo. — In the fuiulamental principles of Ihe spiritual world no 
exception is possible. But there are rules for those who see, and 
rules for those who prefer to remain b,ynd. 

Enq. — Quite so, I understand. This is but an aberration of the plind 
man, udio denies the existence of the sun because he does not see it. But 
after death his spiritual eyes will certainly compel him to sec. Is tins udiat 
you mean ? * / . ’ 

Theo. — He will not be conrpelled, nor will he see anything. Having 
persistently during life denied the continuance of existence after death, 
he will be unable do see it, because hi^ spiritual capacity having ^)een 

-Wr* - 

• A few portion-H of this chapter and of the prece<liii«: were published in Lucifer in thcMihape of a 
"Dialogue on the Mysteries of the AftcuUfe,’’ in the January number, 1HH9. The article was im- 
ftigned, as il it ivere written by the editoL but it came from the pen of the author of the present 
volume. 
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bunted in life cannot develop after death, and he will remain blind. 
By'insisting that he must see it, you evidently mean one thing and I 
another. ** You speak of the spirit from the Spirit, or the flame from the 
Flame — of Atma, in short — and you confuse it with the human soul — 
Manas. • . . Ycj^ do not understand me; let die try to make it 

clear. • The whole g^st of your question is to know whether, in the case 
of a downright materialist, the complete loss of self-consciousness and 
self-perception after death is possible?^ Is it not so? I answer: It is 
possible. Believing fin 4 ily in oi^r*Esoteric Doctrine — which refers to 
the post mortem period, or the inter^^ai betweeji two lives or births, as 
merely a transitory state — I say, that \^hether that post mortem interval 
between t\m acts o^ the illusionary clraina of life lasts one year or a 
million, it ina}^ without any l^reacli of the fundamental law, prove to 
be iust the same s4ate as that of a^nian in a dead faint? 

Enq. — But since yo7t have just said that the fundamental laws of the 
after-death state admit of nd exceptions, how can this be? • 

Tiigo. — ISTor do I say now that it does admit of an exception. But 
the spiritual law of continuity*applies only to things which are truly 
real. To one who has read and understood Mundaka Upanishad and 
Veddnta Sara all this becomes very cl^ar. I will say more: it is sufli- 
cient only to understand what we mean by Buddhi and the duality of 
Manas to gain a clear perception why the materialist may fail to have 
a self-conscious survival after death. Since Manas, in its lower aspect, 
is the seat of the terrestrial mind, it can, therefore, give only that per- 
ception of the universe^ which is based on the evidence of that mind; 
it. cannot give spiritual vision. It is said in the Eastern school, that 
between*JBuddhi and Manas, the Ego, or Ishvara and Prajiia,^' there is 
in reality no more difference tlfaii between a forest and its trees, a lake 
and Its waters, as the Mundaka teaches. One or a hundred of trees 
dead from loss of vitality, or uprooted, are yet incapable of preventing 
the forest from being still a forest. • 

Enq.— ^ I 7indej‘sfand \t, DuddJk represents in this simile the 
forest, •and Ma7ias-Taijasa\ the trees, A?^ ij^ Buddhi is immortal, how 

• Ishvara is the collective consciousness of the manifested deity, Brah^ia, i.e,, the collective con- 
sciousness of the Holt of Dhyan Chohans o\ The Secret DocUine; and Prajna is their individual 
wisdom. * ‘ ' 

t TaijasA means the radiant in consequence of its union with Buddhi; Manas, the human soul, 
iUumiijated by the radiance of the divine soul. Therewe, Manas-Taijasa may be described as 
radiant mind ; the human reason lit by the light of the syrit; and Buddhi-Maiias istthe revelation of 
the uiviue plus human intellect Snd self-consciousness. 
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ca?t that which is similar to it, i.e., fl/anas- Taijasa, entirely bsc its C07% 
sczous?it:ss till the day of its neio incarnation t I cannot understand it.^ 

Thko. — Y on cannot, because you will mix up an abstract representa- 
tion of the whole with its casual changes of form. Remember that if 
it can be said of Buddhi-Manas that it is uncondit^nally imiflortal, the 
same cannot be said#of the lower Manas, still les#of Taijasa, w&ich is 
merely an attribute. Neither these, neither Manas nor Taijasa, can 
exist apart from Buddhi, the divine j>oul, because the first (Manas) is, 
in its lower aspect, a qiialificative attribute of tl!e terrestriai personality, 
and the second (Taijas;f) is identical with the fTrst, l)ecause it is the 
same Manas only with the ligh/pf Buddhi reflected in it. . In its turn, 
Buddhi would remain only an impersonal spirit Without this element 
which it borrows from the human soul, which conditions and makes of it, 

t . • 

in this illusive universe, as it Toerc sof^icthiny separate from the univer»l 
soul for the whole period of the,cycle uf incarnation^ Say rather that 
Buddhi-Manas can neither die nor lose its united self-consciousness in 
Eternity, nor the recollection of the previous incarnations In which the 
two — i.e.y the spiritual and the human soul — had l)een closely linked 
together. But it is not so in the case of a materialist, whose human 
soul not only receives nothing from the divine soul, but even refuses to 
recognize its existence. You can hardly apply this axiom to the attri- 
butes and qualifications of the human soul, for it would be like saying 
that because your divine soul is immortal, therefore the bloom on your 
cheek must also be immortal; whereas this bloom, like Taijasa, is 
simply a transitory phenomenon. ^ 

EnQ. — Do I understand you to say that wc must not confuse in qjirviirids 
the nournenon zeith the phenomenon, the cause "oith its effect t 

Theo. — I do say so, and repeat that, limited to Manas or the human 
soul alone, the radiance of Taijasa itself becomes a mere question of 
time; because both ynmortality and consciousness after death become, 
for the terrestrial personality ^of man, pimply conditiom d attributes, as 
they depend entirely on con*'itions and beliefs created by the human 
soul itself during tlie life oj i{^. body. Karma acts incessantly : w*e ^eap 
in <nir after-life only the fruit of that which we have ourselves sown in ' 
this. " ... • 

Enq. — But if my Ego can, after the destruction of my body, become 
plunged in a state of entire uni \nsciousness , then where can be the punish- 
ment for the sins of my past lifc ^ 
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^Theo. — O ur philosophy teaches that karmic punishment reaches the 
JEgo*oril^ in its next incarnation. After death it receives only the 
reward foir the unmerited sufferings endured during its past incarna- 
tion.* The whole punishment after death, even for the materialist, 
consists, therefore, the absence of any reward, and the utter loss of 
the consciousness of gone’s bliss and rest. Karma is the child of the 
terrestrial Ego, the fruit of the actions o^ the tree which is the objective 
personality visible to all, as much as the fruit of all the thoughts and 
even motives of the spiritual ‘‘I'’, ••but Karma is also the tender mother, 
who heals the wounds inflicted by her during ^le preceding life, before 
she begins to torture the Ego by inflicHng new wounds. If it may be 
said that there is i^t a mental or physical suffering in the life of a 
mortal which is not the direct fruit and consequence of some sin in a 
preceding existence; on the other hand, since the man does not preserve 
the slightest recollection of it in his actual life, feels himself not de- 
serving of such punishmeut, and therefore thinks he puffers for no 
guilt of his qwn, he is thus sufficiently entitled to tli^e fullest consola- 
tion, rest, and bliss in his post vwrtcvi existence. Death ever comes to 
our spiritual selves as a deliverer and friend. For the materialist, who, 
notwithstanding his materialism, was ^not a bad man, the interval 
between the two lives will be like the unbroken and placid sleep of a 
child, either entirely dreamless, or filled with pictures of which he will 
have no definite perception; while for the average mortal it will be a 
dream as vivid as life, and full of realistic bliss and visions. 


sjijfcrmg blindly the 


Enq. — Then the personal man vaist alzcays go 
karinie penalties 7vhieh tfic Ego has ineurredt* 

THEO.~*^Not quite so. At tl^ solemn moment of death every man, 
even when death is sudden, sees the whole of his past life marshalled 
before him, in its minutest details. For one vShort instant the personal 
becomes one with the individual and all-knowdng Ego. But this 
instant is enouj^h to show him the whole chain ot causes which have 
been at work diiHng his life, ife sees an| now understands himself as 
he as, unadorned by flattery or self-deceltion. He reads his life, re- 


* • Some Theosophists have taken exception to this phrasA but the words are those of Master, and 
th^ meaning attached^o the word “ nnmerite(^” is that givin above. In the Theosophical Siftings^ 
Vol. I. JIo. 6,«a phrase, ctiticized subsequently in Lucifer, walused which was intended to convey the 
saijie idea. ‘In form, however, it was awkward and open to ye criticism directed against it ; but the 
essential idea was that men often suffer from the effects o^hc actions done by others, effects which 
thus do* not strictly belong to their own Karma— and fjfr these sufferings they oi course deserve 
•cempensatiou. 
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belief in the fact of conscious immortaliU^ is unable to' influence tSjp 
unconditioned reality of the fact itself, once that it exists ; but thebelieit 
or unbelief in that immortality as the property of independent or 
separate entities, cannot fail to give colour to that fact in its applica- 
tion to each of these entities. Now do you begin to understalid it? 

Enq. — / think I do. The viaierialists, disbelicv^.^ i}i cveryMimg that 
ca7inof be proi'oi to the))i by their ^ive seiises, or by seie?iti/ie 7raso?ii7ig, based 
exclusively on the data furnished by these senses in spite of their inadeqnacw 
and rejecting every spiritual manifestation, aeeepf, life as the only conscious 
existence. 'There foie accoi jing to their beliefs so ivill *7 be unto them. They 


null lose their personal Tgo, and zrill plunge into a dreamless sleep until a 
fiezo awakening. Is it so ? 


Theo. — Almost so. Remember the practicalh' universal teaching of 
the two kinds of conscious existences:— the terrestrial and the spiritual. 
The latter must be considered real from the very fact that it is inhabited 
by the eternal, changeless and immortal Monad; whereas the incarnat- 
ing Ego dresses itself up in new garments which are entirely different from 
those of its previous incarnations, and hi which all except its spiritual 
prototype is doomed to a change so radical as to leave no trace behind. 

Enq. — Ilozv so ? Can iny conscious terrestrial perish not only for a 
time, like the consciousness of the materialist, but so entirely as to leave no 
trace behind ? 


Theo. — According to the teaching, it must so perish and in its 
entirety, all except the principle which, by uniting itself with the 
Monad, thereby becomes a purely spiritual an([ indestructible essence, 
one with it in the eternity. But in the case of an out-and-out material- 
ist, in whose personal 'T’’ no Buddhi hrs ever reflected itselChow can 
that Buddhi carry away into the eternity one particle of that terrestrial 
personality? Your spiritual “I” is immortal; but from your present 
self it can carry away into eternity only that which has become worthy 
of immortality, iiainel}', the simple aroma of the flower that has been 
mown down ])y death. ^ 

Enq. — Well, and the flower,'^thc terrestrial *'/” ? 

Theo. — The flower, as all ^ast and future flowers which have {blos- 
somed and will have to hlosdmi on th^ mother bough, ^he sutrdt??id, all 
children of one root or Buddj(ii — will return to dust. Your present* “I,” 
as you yourself know, is not \he body now sitting before me, nor yet ‘is 
it what I wbuld call Manas-Su^ratma, but Sutratma-Buddhi. 
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JEnQ .— this does not explain to me, at all, why you call life after death 
^mo'f’tal, mfinite and real, and the terrestrial life a simple pha 7 itom or 
illusion; since evoi that mortem life has limits, however much wider 
they than those of terrestrial life, 

Theo. — No doubt. fThe spiritual Egc.of man moves in eternity like 
a pendrflutiti between tie hours of birth ; nd death. ^ But if these hours, 
marking the periods of life terrestrial a^d life spiritual, are limited in 
their duration, and if even the very number of such stages in eternity 
betweeft sleepy and awakening, illusion and reality, is also limited, on 
the other hand, the spAritual pilgrim is eternal. ♦And so the onl}^ reality 
in our conception is the hours of mark’s post nwrteju life, when, dis- 
embodied — during th^ period of that pilgrimage which we call “the 
cycle of re-births” — he stands /ace to face with truth and not the 
mirages of his traii.^itory earthly e:5/stences. Such intervals, however, 
their limitation notwithstanding, do not prevent the Ego, while ever 
perfecting itself, ffoiii following undeviatingly, though gradually and 
slowl}^ the pgth to its last transformation, when, hating reached its 
goal, it l^ecomes a divine being. These inter\'als and stages help 
towards this final result instead of hindering it; and without such 
limited inter\’als the divine Ego could sever reach its ultimate goal. 
I have giveiivyou once alread}' a familiar illustration by comparing the 
Ego, or the individualit 3 % to an actor, and its numerous and various 
incarnations to the parts it plays. Will you call these parts or their 
costumes the individuality of the actor himself? Like that actor, the 
Ego is forced, during the cycle of necessity, which continues up to the 
very threshold of parhiiH'ana, to play many parts which may be un- 
pleasant t» it. But as the bee collects its honey from every flower, 
leaving the rest as food for th?^ earthly worms, so does our spiritual 
individuality, whether we call it shtratmd or Ego. Collecting from 
every terrestrial personality, into which Karma forces it to incarnate, 
the nectar alone of the spiritual qualities and stlf-convsciousness, it 
unites all these into one whole cyid emerges from its chrysalis as the 
glbri^ed £)hyan CImhan. So much the worse for those terrestrial per- 
fSonalities from \¥liich it could collect nojdiing. Such personalities 
assuredly cannbt consciously outlive their iterrestrial existence. 

EnQ. — Tims, fffen, it see7?is that, for the t^est7nal perso7iality, i7n77tor-‘ 
tality is still conditio7ial. Is, thc7t, i7?t7?iortalit\ itself not tinco7iditio7ial ? 

Theg. — N ot at all. But immortality cannot touch the non-existent: 
fon all- that which exists •as sat, or emanates from sat. Immortality and 

' * 9 
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eternity are absolute. Matter is the opposite pole of spirit, ^nd yet 
two are one. The essence of all this, i.e., spirit, force and tnatter, 
the three in one, is as endless as it is beginningless the*foin^ 
acquired by this triple unity during its incarnations, its externality, is 
certainly only the illusion of our personal conceptions. Therefore do 
we call Nirvana and the uni’fcrsal life alone a ieality, relegating the 
terrestrial life, its terrestrial personality included, and even its deva- 
chanic existence, to the phantom realm of illusion. j 

Enq. — But zchy hi such a case tafi sleep tJ^. reality, a7id zuaking the 
illusion ? ^ 0 


Thko. — It is simply a comparison made to facilitate the grasping of 
the subject, and from the standpoint of terrestrial conceptions it is a 
very correct one. 

Enq. — And still I cannot undersfcr.id, if the life to come is based on jus- 
tice and merited retribution for qll our terrestrial suffering, hoio in the case 
of materialists, many of zvhom are really hdhest and charitable men, there 
should remain of their pcrso7iality ?ioihi7ig but the refiise of n faded flower, 

Theo. — Such a thing was never ^>tated. No materialist, however 
unbelieving, can die for ever in the fulness of his .spiritual individuality. 
What was said is that consciou.sne.ss can disappear either fully or 
partially in the case of a materialist, so that no conscious remains of 
his personality survive. 

Enq. — But surely this is a7i7iihilatio7i ? 

Theo. — Certainly not. One call sleep a dead sleep and miss several 
stations during a long railway journey, without the .slightest recollec- 
tion or consciousness, and awake at another station and cqntinue *the 
journey past innumerable other ha^v^ng-places till the ^nd of the 
journey or the goal is reached. Three kinds of .sleep were mentioned 
to you: the dreamless, the chaotic, and the one which is so real, that 
dreams become full, realities to the sleeper. If you believe in the latter 
why can you not believe in the former? According to the after life ^ 
man has believed in and qxpected, such is the lif<' he will have. He 
who expected no life tp coAie will have an absolute^ blank, amounting 
to annihilation, in the inten/al between the two births. ‘This is jpst tb6 
carrying out of the programme we ypoke of, a programme created by 
the materialists themselve|). But there are various kinds of materialists, 
as you say. A selfish, wicked egoist, one who never shed a tear for ‘any 
one but himself, thus addingr entire indifference to the whole wprld tp 
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li^elief, must, at the threshold of death, drop his personality for ever. 
Xhis JerspnaU having no tendrils of sympathy for the world around and 
h^ce nothing to attach it to sutrdtmd, it follows that with the last breath 
every^connection between the two is broken. There being no Devachan 
for stich a u^aterialist, the sutrdtmd will reincarnate almost immediately. 
^♦But thcee materialist^lwho erred in noth ng but their disbelief will over- 
sleep but one station. And the time will A jj^e v. nen^such ex-materialists 
will perceive themselves in the eternit;^and perhaps repent that they lost 
even ofte day, one station^ from th^ >if< eternal. 

Enq. — Stilly W02ild it 7iot be more co r xt i scg/ that death is birth into 
a new life, or a retnrn once more into ctcrvity ? 

Theo. — You may if you like. Only remember that births differ, and 
that there are births of still-bomi beings, which are failures of nature. 
Moreover, with your fixed Western ideas about materi^ life, the words 
‘‘living’’ and “being” are quite inapplicable to the pure subjective 
state of post mortem existence. Save in a few philosophei^ who are not 
read by^the many, and who themselves are too confdsed to present a 
distinct picture of it, your Western ideas of life and death have become 
so narrow, that on the one hand they have led to crass materialism, 
and on the other, to the still more matertal conception of the other life, 
which the Spiritualists have formulated in their “summer-land.” 
There the souls of men eat, drink, marry, and live in a paradise quite 
as sensual as that of Mohammed, and even less philosophical. Nor 
are the average conceptions of the^ uneducated Christians any better; 
if possible, they are still more material. What between truncated 
angels, brass trumpets, golden harps, and material hell-fires, the Chris- 
tian heaven seems like a fairy Sjpene at a Christmas pantomime. 

' It is because of these narrow conceptions that 3 'ou find such difficulty 
in understanding. It is jinst because the life of the disembodied soul, 
while possessing all the vividness of reality, as in certain dreams, is 
^devoid of every grossly objective form of terf^trial life, that the 
Eastern philosophers have compared it with visions of sleep. 

DEFINITE WORDS FOR DEFINITE THINGS. 

— Do you 710 1 think that it is beca 21 s t\t here are 710 defiyiiic a7id* fixed 
ier77is to indicate each ^frinciple'\ hi inan, \hat such a confusion of ideas 
arises'hi (Iur77ihids with respect to tJie rcspcctiv)^fu7ictio7is of these piinciples ? 

•Thko. — I have thought of this myself. The whole trouble has arisen 
•vfrom-our having begun*with Sanskrit njynes in our expositions of, and 
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discussion about, the “principles,” instead of immediately coining, f|r 
the use of Theosophists, their equivalents in English. We*m*uSt tm 
and remedy this now. 

Enq. — You ZV27/ do 7tr//, as it may avoid furthey' confusion; two, ikeo^ 
sophical zvritcrs, it seems to me, J^ave hitherto agreed ^o call the^ame prin- 
ciple by the sanie namy. 

Theo. — The confusion is mefre apparent than real, however, f have 
heard some of our Theosophists expressing surprise, and criticizing 
several essays speaking of these principles. r When ex^iniinecf, ho\v- 
ever, there was no worce mistake in them thad the use of the word 
“soul” to cover the three principles without specifying the distinctions. 
The first, and positively the clearest of our thea^ophical' writers, Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, has some comprehensive and admirably-written passages 
on the “Higher Self.”* Nevertheless, his real idea has also been mis- 
conceived b}' some, owing to his using the word “soul” in a general 
sense. Yet here are a few passages which vvill show you how clear and 
comprehensive all that he writes on the subject: r 

The human soul, ouce launched on the stveams of evolution as a human indivi- 
duality, t passes throu<(h alternate periods of physical and relatively spiritual exist- 
ence. It passes from the one plane, or stratum, or condition of nature to the 
other under the guidance of its karmic afhnities; living in incarnations the life 
which its Karma has preordained; modifying its progress within the limitations of 
circumstances, and— developing fresh Karma by its use or abuse of opportunities — 
it returns to spiritual existence (Devachan) after each physical life — through the 
inter^'ening region of Kaiiialoka — for rest and refreshment and for the gradual 
absorption into its essence, as so much cosmic progress, of the life’s experience 
gained “on earth*’ or during physical existence. This View of the matter will, 
moreover, have suggeste<l many collateral inferences to anyone thinkipg over the 
subject; for instance, that the transfer of coijj^ciousness from the Kdiuraloka to the 
devachanic stage of this progression would necessarily be gradual;}: that in truth’, 
no hard-and-fast line separates the varieties of spiritual conditions, that even the 
spiritual and physical planes, as psychic faculties in living people show, are not so 
hopelessly walled off frohi one another as materialistic theories would suggest;- thato 
all states of nature arc all around us simultaneously, and appeal to different per*cep- 
tive faculties; and so on. . . . It is clear that during ph}/lcal existence people 

who possess psychic faculties remain in connection with the planes of supenphysical 
consciousness; and although niopt people may not be endowed with such fa^iultie^* 
we all, as the phenopifena of sle^p, even, and especially . . those of somham- 

• See Transactions of iht I^udon of the The*. ioph tea I Society, No. 7 . OcL., 1885. •. . ' 

■f The reYncarnating Ego, or human f.oul, as he called it; the “causal body" with the Ved^ntin^. 

t The length of this “transfer" depends, however, on the degree of spirituality in the ex- 
personality of, the disembodied P^go. P“or those whose lives were very spiritual this transfer, though 
gradual, is v-ery rapid. «^The time become^ longer with the materia'.istically inclined. 
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bilisiS or mesmerism show, are capable of entering into conditions of conscions- 
«S8 that the five physical senses have nothing to do with. We— the souls within 
\is — ajte not as it were altogether adrift in the ocean of matter. We clearly retain 
some surviving interest or rights in the shore from which, for a time, we have 
flpatedxpfF. #The process of incarnation, therefore, is not fully described when we 
speak of a» alternate existence on the phystcal and spiritual planes, and thus 
picture fhe* soul as a complete .entity slippi^ig entirely from the one state of 
existence to the other. The more correct definitions of the*process would probably 
represqjit incarnation as taking place on this physical plane of nature by reason of 
an efflu3|^ emanating from the soul. Th# spiritual realm would all the while be the 
pioper habitat of the soul, ^diich would never entirely quit it; a 7 id that non- 
materializable portion of* the sonl 7uhich abides peruicmcjiily on the spiritual pla^ie 
may fitly, perhaps, be spoken of as the Hi^her.^ df. 

This '‘Higher Self” is Atma, and of course it is “non-materializ- 
able,” as Mr. Sin nett says. liven more, it can never be objective 
tinder any circumstances, even U) the highest spiriflial perception. 
For Atman or the “Higher Self” is really Brahma, the Absolute, and 
indistinguishable *from it. in hours of samddhi, the higher spiritual 
consciousness of the Initiate is entirel}^ absorbed in the One Essence, 
which is Atman, and therefore, being one with the whole, there can be 
nothing objective for it. Now some of our Theosophists have got 
into the habit of using the words “Self# and “Ego” as synonymous; 
of associating the term “Self” with only man’s higher individual or 
eveh personal “Self” or Ego, whereas this term ought never to be 
applied except to the One Universal Self. Hence the confusion. When 
speaking of Manas, the “causal body,” and connecting it with the 
Buddhic radiance, we may call it the “Higher Ego,” never the “Higher 
Self.” For even Buddlii, the spiritual soul, is not the Self but the 
vehicle oi^y of Self. All the cither selves — such as the individual self 
and personal self— on^X, never be .spoken or written of without their 
qualifying and characteristic adjectives. 

Thus in the above most excellent es.say on the “Higher Self,” the 
•term is applied to the sixth principle or Buddhi — course in conjunc- 
tion with Manas as without su<ih union there would be no thinking 
principle or elem^it in the spiritual soul — and has in consequence 
^iven, fise to just simh misunderstandings. •The statement that “a 
child ’does nof acquilb its sixth principle — or become a morally re- 
sponsible being ^capable# of gener^ing Karma — until ^seven years old,” 
•proves what is meant therein by the term “Higher Self.” Therefore, 
the able author is quite justified in explaining that, after the “Higher 
’Celf ” 4ias passed into the human being ay:d saturated the personality — 
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in some of the finer organizations only— with its consciousness, “peoj^ 
with psychic faculties may indeed perceive this Higher Self tlirou^ 
their finer senses from time to time.’’ But so also are those; who limit 
the term “Higher Self” to the Universal Divine Principle, ^‘‘justified” 
in misunderstanding him. Fdr, when, without being prepared for this 
shifting of metapln^sical terms, w^e read -that wliile “fully lAaflifesting 
on the physical plane . . . the Higher Self still remains a con- 

scious spiritual Ego on the corresponding plane of nature’* — We are 
apt to see in the “Higher Self” of this se^itence Atma, and in the 
spiritual Ego Manas, or- rather Buddhi-Manas, and forthwith to criti- 
cize the whole thing as incorropt. 

To avoid henceforth such misapprehensions, propose to translate 
the occult Eastern terms into their English equivalents, and offer these 


for future use. ' 


The Higher Self 



The Spiritual 
Divine Ego is 


The Inner, or 
Higher Ego, is 


The Lower, or Per- 
sonal Ego, is 


Atma, the inseparable ray of the Universal and 
One Self. It is *ihe God above, more than 
within, us. Happy the man who succeeds in 
saturating his Iimcr Ego with it! 
the spiritual soul or Buddhi, in close union with 
Manas, - the mind-principle, without which the 
former is no Ego at all, but only the Atmic 
Vehicle. 

Manas, the “fifth” principle, so called, in- 
dependently of Buddhi. The mind-principle 
is only the Spiritual Ego when merged into 
one with Buddhi ; no* materialist being sup- 
posed to have mi him stich an Egc/, however 
great his inteaectual capacities. It is the 
permanent hidividuality or the reincarnating 
Ego. 

the physical man in conjunction with his lowers 
self, i.e., anima^ instincts, passions, desires, etc. 
It is. called the false personafity, and consists of - 
the lower Manas combim^l with Kama* JR.upa^. 
and operating through th/. physical body Und its 
phantom or d(|lible. 


• ‘‘Shifting of metaphysical terms” appliies here only to the shifting of their translated equivalents 
from the Eastern expressions; for to this day there have never existed any such terms in. English; 
every TheosotJhist having to coin his own terms to render his thought. It is high time, then, t« 
settle on some definite Nomenclature. 
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jPhe remaining principle, Prdna, or life, is, strictly speaking, the 
radiating force or energy of Atma — as the Universal Life and the 
One* Seef — I ts lower or rather (in its effects) more physical (because 
manifesting) aspect. Prana or. life permeates the whole being of the 
objective ^universe; and is called a principle only beciause it is an indis- 
pensable factor and the deus^ex vtachind of the living man. 

Enq. — This division will a^iswcr better, I believe, as it is so mzich simpli- 
fied ht its combi7iatio7is. The other is 7mich too metaphysical. 

TheO. — If^ outsiders iis well as*Theosophists would agree to it, it 
would certainly mak^ matters ipuch more coiiiprehensible. 



X. 


ON THE NATURE OF OUR THINKING PRINCIPLE. 


THE MYSHl^RY OF THE EGO. 

Enq. — lyi the quotation yoic brought foru^ard a liiilc 7vhilc ago froyn the 
Buddhist Catechism I pare izx a discrcjpancy 7vhicJi I uruld like to- hean 
explained. It is there stated that the skandhas — vieniory ineluded-^cho-vge 
with every nezu incar?iation. And yet., it is asserted that the reflectio7i of the 
past iiveSy zchiehy zee are told, are eiitirely made up of skandhas, mtist 
survive.'' At the present moynent I am not quite elcar iyi my mind as to 
what it is precisely that survives, azid I zcould like to have it explained. 
What is it? Is it only that reJlectio7if or those skandhas, or alzvays that 
same Ego, the Manas ? * 

Theo. — I have just explained that the reincarnating principle, or 
that which we call the divine man, is indestructible throughout the 
life-cycle ; indestructible as a thinking entity, and even as an ethereal 
form. The “reflection” is only the spiritualized remembranec, during 
the devachanic period, of the ex-personality — l.Ir. A. or Mrs. B. — with 
which the Ego identifies itself during that period. Since the deva- 
chanic period is but the continuation of the earth-life, so to^say — the 
very acme and pith, in an unbroken series, of the few happy moments 
in that now past existence — the Ego has to identify itself with the 
personal consciousness of that earth-life if anything shall remain of it. 

Enq. — This 7?iea7is that the Ego, 7iotzuitJista7iding its divine 7iature, passes 
every such period betzvecn two hicarnations in a state of ^leyital obsg^irgfwiig^ 
or teryiporary insaiiity. 

i •, ' 

Theo. — You may regard it as you like. Believing that, outside the 
One Reality, nothing is more than^'a passing illusion — the >whiOi‘C 
universe included — we do not view it as insanity, but as a very. natural 
sequence or development of the terrestrial life. What is life*? * A 
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liun^le of the most varied experiences, of daily changing ideas, emo- 
tions, aiftd opinions. In our youth we are often enthusiastically devoted 
to aci ideal, to some hero or heroine whom we try to follow and revive; 
a few years later, when the freshness oflour youthful feelings has faded 
.out "and sobered down, we are the first laugh at ouj fancies. And yet 
• there Aj^as a day when we had so thorouehly identified our own person- 
ality with that of the ideaf in our mind —especially if it was that of a 
living being — that it became entirely merged and lost in our ideal. Can 
it be ^aid of a man of fifty thai^ he is the same being that he was at 
twenty? The inner m#n is the same; the outward living personality 
is completely transformed and changed. Would you also call these 
changes in .the human mental states ytsanity ? 

PJnq . — //ow would you name Uicm, and especially hozu zuould yoit explain 
the permanence of ^nc and the evanescence of the other? 

Theo. — ^We have our own doctrine^ ready, and to us it offers no diffi- 
culty. The clue lies in the double consciousness of our mind, and also, 
in the dual* nature of the mental principle. There fis a spiritual con- 
sciousness — the manasic miiurillumined by the light of Buddhi — which 
subjectively perceives abstractions, and a sentient consciousness — the 
lower manasic light — inseparable from our physical brain and senses. 
The latter consciousness is held in subjection by the brain and ph^^si- 
cal senses, and, being in its turn equally dependent on them, must 
of course fade out and finally die with the disappearance of the brain 
and physical* senses. It is only^the spiritual consciousness, whose 
r^ot lies in eternity, which survives and lives for ever, and may, there- 
fore, be regarded as immortal. Everything else belongs to passing 
illusions^ 

Enq. — What do you really zenderstand by illusio7i in this case? 

Theo. — It is very well described in the above mentioned essay on the 
“Higher Self,” in which the author says: 

The .theory we considering (the interchange of ideas between the Higher Ego 
and* th**lower self) n^inonizes very well with the treatment of this world in which 
we live as a phenomen^ world of ilhision, the spirftnal planes of nature bging on 
the <5ther hand* the noi^enal world or plane of reality. That region of nature in 
jy^ich, spealc, the pli^ianent social is rooted is more reaf than that in which its 

transitory 'blossoms appear for a brie^space to wither and fall to pieces, while the 
^lai^JL^fecovers energy for sending forth a fresh flower. Supposing flowers <jnly 
- were n^rceotible to ordinary senses, and their roots existed in a state of nature 
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intangible and in\’isible to ns, philosophers in such a world who divined that'therf 
were such things as roots in another plane of existence would be apt to s^iy of th^ 
flowers, These are not the real plants; they are of no relative importance, merely 
illusive phenomena of the moment, j ‘ ^ 

This is what I mean. It is no\ the world in which blossom the tranS-^ 
tory and evanescent flowers of personal lives which is the real permanent . 
world; but that one an which we find the' root of consciousness, the 
root which is beyond illusion and dwells in the eternity. 

Enq. — JF/m/ do you vicaii by the root aivcUing in ctcniiiy ? 

Theo. — I mean by this ^oot the thinking entity, the Ego' which incar- 
nates, whether we regard it as an angel, a spirit, or a force. Of that 
which falls under our sensuous perceptions only what groWs directly 
from, or is attached to, this invisible root above, can partake of its im- 
mortal life. Hence every noble tho*:ght, idea and ^aspiration, of the 
personality it informs, proceeding from and fed by this root, must 
become permanent. As to the ph^'sical consciousness,'^' as it is a quality 
of the sentient but lower “principle” — Kama Rupa or animal instinct 
illuminated by the lower manasic reflection, or the human soul— it must 
disappear. It is the higher consciousness which displays activity, while 
the body is asleep or parah^zed; our memory registering but feebly 
and inaccurately — because automatically — such experiences, and often 
failing to be even slightly impressed by them. 

Enq. — Bnf how is it that ManaSy although yo7i call it nous, a godZ* is 
so weak during its i?icar?iatio7iSy as to he actually conquered dud fettered by 
its body ? 

Theo. — I might retort with a similar question and ask: Howds it that 
he, whom you regard as “God of Gods” and the One Living Cod, is so 
weak as to allow evil (or the devil) to have the best of him as much as 
of all his creatures, both while in heaven, and also during the time he was 
incarnated on this earth? You are sure to reply again: This is a mys- 
tery; and we are forbidden to pry into the mysteries of God. But as 
we are not forbidden to do so by our religious philoso^^y, I answer tjiat, 
unless a God descends as. an avatdray no divine prirciple oan be* other- 
wise {han cramped and paralyzed by turbulent anirnal matter. Hetero- 
geneity will alwa>^3 have the upper hand ovej ^homogeneity, on tljis 
plane of illusions, and the nearer an* essence fis to its root-principl^ 
p^mordial homogeneity, the more difflcull* it is for the latter to' as,sejt 
itself on ehrth. ^Spiritual and divine powers^ lie dormant in every 
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tuman being; and the wider the sweep of his spiritual vision the 
mightilr will be the God within him. But few men can feel that God. 

d and limited in our thought by 
us from childhood, therefore, it 
philosophy. • 

Enq. — A 7 id IS it this Ego*of ozirs which is our Ggd? 

'BbEO. — Not at all; God'' is not the universal deity, but only a 
spark from the one ocean of DTv^iue Fire. Our God 7LntJmi us, or “our 
Father in scfcret” is# what we call the Higher Self, Atma. Our incar- 
nating Ego was a God in its orTgi^., as were all the primeval emanations 
of the One Unknown Principle. •Sut, since its “tall into matter," 
having to incarnate throughout the cycle, in succession, from first to 
last, it is no longer a free and happy God, but a poor pilgrim on his 
way to'regain that which he has lost. I can an.swer you more fully by 
repeating what fs said of the Inner Man in Isis Unveiled^ (ii. 593): 

From the #etnotest antiquity mankind as a whole have al^vays been co7tvmced of 
the existence of a personal sphntua% entity within the personal physical maft. This 
inner entity was more or less divine, according to its proximity to the crow7i. . . . 
The closer the union, the more serene man’s destiny, the less dangerous the ex- 
ternal conditions. This belief is neither bigotry nor superstition, only an ever- , 
present, instinctive feeling cf the proximity of another spiritual and invisible 
world, which, though it be subjective to the senses of the outward man, is perfectly 
objective to the inner ego. Furthermore, they believed that there are exterfial and 
interfial coiiditions which affect the determination of onr will upon ottr actions. They 
rejected fatalism, for fatalism implies a Hind course of some still blinder power. 
But they believed in dest^iy (or Karma), which from birth to death every man is 
weaving Jth read by thread around himself, as a spider docs his cobweb; and this 
destiny i? guided either by that presence termed by some the guardian angel, or by 
our more intimate astral inner man, who is but too often the evil genius of the man 
of flesh (or the personality). Both these lead on . . . man, but one of them 

must prevail; and from the very beginning of the invisible affray the stern and im- 
placable law of compensation {and retribution) steps in aivl takes its course, follo\r- 
ing faithfully the fluctuations (of the conflict). When the last strand is woven, and 
man i.i seemingly *i^wrapped in the net- work of his own doing, then he finds him- 
self' cotnpletelv, unc^ the empire of this selfnCade destiny. It then either fixes 
him* like the ipert slw against the immovable rock, or like a feather carries him 
away in a whirl'^ind ra^d by his own actions. 

Such IS the destiny of the mci^i — the true Ego, not the automaton, the 
shell, goes by that name. It is for this viau to become the cou- 
, queror over matter. 


As hn average rule, deity is always bou t 
earlier conceptions, ideas inculcated itj 
difi\cult for you to understand our 


IS so 
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THE COMPLEX NATURE OF MANAS, 

Enq. — Blit you icanied to tell me somcikiiis^ of the essential nature of^ 
Manas, and of the relation in zc^ieh the skandhas of physieal man stand 
to it, 

Theo. — It is this nature, mysterious, protean, beyond any g^Vasp, and 
almost shadowy in it^ correlations with the other principles, that is so 
difficult to realize, and still more difficult to explain. Manas is a prin- 
ciple, and yet it is an entity and indivvluality, or Ego. He is a God, 
and yet he is doomed to an endless cycle of i.. carnations^ for each of 
which he is made responsdjle, and for qich of wlifch he has to suffer. 
All this seems asrcontradictory a:^ it is puzzling; nevertheless, there are 
hundreds of people, even in Europe, who realize all this perfectly, for 
they comprehend the Ego not only in its integrity but in its many 
aspects. But, if*I would make myself comprehensible, I must begin 
at the beginning and give you the genealogy of this Ego in a few lines. 

Enq. — on, 

Theo. — Try to imagine a spirit, a celestial being, wliether we call it 
by one name or another, divine in its essential nature, yet not pure 
enough to be one with the and consequently, liaving to purify 

its nature so that it may finally reach that goal. It can do so only 
by passing indieidually and personally, i.e., spiritually and physically, 
through every experience and feeling that exists in the manifold or 
differentiated universe. It has, therefore, after gaining experience in 
the lower kingdoms, and having ascended higher and still higher with 
every rung on the ladder of being, to pass through every experience 
on the human planes. In its very essenc^e it is thoui^hf, and is, there- 
fore, called in its plurality mdnasa-putras, or “sons of the (universal) 
mind.’* This individualized thought is what we Theosophists call the 
real human Ego, the tliinking Entity imprisoned in a case of flesh and 
bones. This is surely., s spiritual entity, not matter, and such entities 
are the incarnating Egos, informing the ^tindle of animal matter called 
mankind, who are called mdnasa-putras are “nir.ds. * ButVjice 
imprisoned, or incarnate, tjieir essence becomes that is to 

the rafs of the eternal Divine Mind, considered aj^ individual entities, 
assume a two-fold attribute, {a) their essential ir. <erent l^haracteristio, 
heaven-a.spiring mind or higher Manas, and {b) the human quality o( 
thinking, or animal cogitation, rationalized owing to the superiority of 
the human brain, t^ie kama-tending or lower M^jnas. One gravitates 
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toward Biiddlii, the other tends downward, to the seat of passions and 
Animal desires. The latter have no room in Devachan, nor can they 
associate with the divine triad which ascends as oyie into mental bliss. 
Ye^t it is the Ego, the manasic entity, idiich is held responsible for all 
•the sins bf the lower attributes, just a ', a parent is .answerable for the 
transgressions of the child,^so long as tlie latter remains irresponsible. 

Enq . — Is this child'' the pey'sonality ? 

Theo. — I t is. But when it stated that the personality dies with 
the body, that is not ril. The body, which was only the objective 
symbol of Mr. A. or^Mrs. B., fi^les away witl^all the material skandhas, 
which are the visible expressions of But all that ’'♦^hich during life 
constituted^the spiridiial bundle of experiences, the noblest aspirations, 
undying affections, and imsclfisii nature of Mr. A. or Mrs. B., clings for 
the tim^ of the devachanic period to the Ego, and the*Ego is identified 
with the spiritual portion of the terrestrial e.olit}", which has now 
passed away out of sight. •The actoy^ is so imbued with the rble\\^ has 
lately playe^l that he dreams of it during the wliole«devachanic night, 
and this vision continues till the hour strikes for him to return to the 
Stage of life to enact another part. 

Enq.— hoiv is it that this doctrine* 7vhich yo7c say is as old as think- 
mg m€7iy has fou7id no rooyny say, in Christian theology? ^ 

Theo. — Y ou are mistaken, it has; onl}^ theology has disfigured it out 
of all recognition, as it has many other doctrines. Theology" calls the 
Ego the angel that God gi’^es us.at^ the moment of our birth, to take 
ca7'e of oiir sonL Theological logic instead of holding that ‘‘angel” 
iesponsiJ)le for the transgressions of the poor helpless “soul,” makes 
the latteft punivShable for all the sins of both flesh and mind! It is the 
soul, the immaterial “breath” of God and his alleged “creation,” which, 
by some most amazing intellectual jugglery, is doomed to burn in a 
material hell without ever being consumed,^' while the “angel” escapes 
' scot-free, after folding his white pinions and wetting them with a few 
tears Ay cr^thv^e are our “ ifiinistering spirits,” the “messengers of 
mefc^y” who are ^it, Bishop Mant tells uS — 

\ to fulfil 

Goo^for salvaticyi’s heirs, for us they st^l 
Gnev^vhen we 3411, rejoice when we repent. 

' ~ ■ " ' ^ ' ' ' 

Being;, of “an asbestos-like nature," according to the eloquent and fiery expression of a modern 
, English Tertulliau. 
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Yet it becomes evident that if all the Bishops the world Qver^were 
asked to define once for all what they mean by soul and its fufictjons,^ 
they would be as unable to do as to show us any shadow of logic in 
the orthodox belief! 

THE DOCTRIXE IS TAUGHT IX ST. JOIINX GOSPEL. 

Enq. — To this the Ldhcrenfs of this b cl icj Anight ayiswcr, that if even 
the orthodox dogma docs promise the impciiiicnt sinner and materialist a 
bad time of it i?i a rather too realistic hfer?io, it gives ihem^ on tho other 
ha?idj a chance for repent a )iee to the last mi)intl[ Moreover' they do not 
teach annihilation, or loss of personality, rjhieh comes to the same thing. 

r' s 

Theo. — I f the Church teacher: nothing of the kind, o;i the other 

n 

hand, Jesus does; and that is something to those, at least, who place 
Christ higher than Christianity. ^ ^ • 

Enq . — Does Christ racch a 7 iything of the sort? 

Thpco. — He does; and every well-informed Occultist and even Kabalist 
will tell 3'ou so. Christ, or the fourth Gospel at any rate, t/^aches rein- 
carnation and also the annihilation of tile personality, if 3^011 will only 
forget the dead letter and hold to the esoteric spirit. Remember verses 
I and 2 in chapter xv of St. JoIki. What does the parable speak about 
if not of the upper triad in man? Atrna is the “husbandman*’ — the 
spiritual Ego, or Buddhi (Christos), the “vine,” while the animal and 
vital soul, the personalit}', is the “branch.’’ “I am the true and 
my Father is the husbandman. Kvery branch in me that beareth not 
fruit he taketh away . . . As*the braifch cannot bear fruit of itself 

except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. I 
am the vine, ye are the branches. . . *• . ' li a uian abide nl)t in me 

he is cast forth as a branch, and is 7 vithered'" — and cast into the fire 
and burned. 

Now we explain it in this way. Disbelieving in the hell-fires which 
theology discovers as^iftiderlying the threat to the “branches,” we say 
that the “husbandman’’ means Atma, the symbol for the infinite, im- 
personal principle,'*' while the “vine” stands for yle spiritual 'l^oul, 
Christos, and each “branch” represents a new inca^^iation. 

— But what proofs have you to sicpport siuhjan arbitrary mterpre^ 

■ 

* Durinjf the MynlcrieH, it is the hierophant, the “Father,” who planted the “vine.”, 

symbol ha» sevAi keys to it. The discloser of the plerbma was always called “ Father.” 
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Th^o.— U niversal symbology is a warrant for its correctness and 
fe not arbitrary. Hennas says of “God” that he “planted the 
vin^ard,” i.e., he created mankind. In the Kabalak, it is .shown that 
the. Aged of the Aged, or the “hong Fa^'e,” plants a “vineyard,” typify- 
ing manlfind, and a “vine,” meaning lif . The'Spirit pf “King Messiah” 
is, therefore, shown as washing his garments in the wine from above, 
from the creation of the world.* And King Messitth is the Ego purified 
by ‘iWa.shing his garments”— his pei.sonalities in re-birth— in the 
“win& from above,” or Biiddh^ ^dam, or A-dam, is “blood.” The 
life of the flesh is ip tfie blood— soul {Leviticus, xvii). And 
Adam-Kadm.on is the Only-B^etten. Noali also plants a vineyard-^ 
the allegorical hot-bed of future humanity. As a cohsequence of the 
adoption of the same allegory, we find it reproduced in the Codex 
Nazartens. Sevep vines — our seven races with their seven saviours or 
BuddhaS — are procreated. These seven vines spring from J ukabar Zivo, 
and Aebel Zivopvaters them.t When the blessed will ascend among 
the creatures of Light, tliey shall see Javar Zivo, Lord of Life, and 
the First Vine.l: These kabjilistic metaphors are thus naturally re- 
peated in the Gospel according to St.Joh7p. 

Let us not forget that — even accortling to those philosophies which 
ignore our septenary division — in the ftuman system the Ego, or thhik- 
ingman, is called the Logos, or the “Son” of soul and spirit. “Manas 

is the adopted son of King and Queen ” (the e.soteric 

equivalents for Atma and Buddhi), says an occult w'ork. He is the 
“man-god” of Plato, who cnicifie# himself in “.space,” or the duration 
of the life cycle, for th,^: redemption of matter. This he does by incar- 
nating over and over ,again,^thus leading mankind onward to perfec- 
tion, and making thereby room for low’er forms to develop into higher. 
Not for even one life does he cease progre.ssing himself and also help- 
ing all physical nature to progress; even the occasional, very rare, 
event of his losing one of his pensonalitie.s — in the case of the latter 
being entirely devoid of even a spark of spirituality — helps towards his 
individual progress. * 

'^Q_.—B7it sur'ef^ if the Ego is held rcsponiible for the transgressions of 
its personalities, it has to answer also for the loss, or rather the complete 
afitiihilation, ^ one oJ\snch. 

^ A 

* Zohary xl. lo. J 

t Co(Ux Nazaraius, Liber Adami AppeUatus—Vi I latth. Norberg, iii. 6o, 6i. 

t Ibid., ii. 281. 
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Theo. — Not at all, unless it has done nothing to avert’ this, dire fate. 
But if, notwithstanding all its efforts, its voice, the voice of c&nscii^ntel 
has been unable to penetrate through the wall of matter, then^the 
obtuseness of the latter which proceeds from the imperfect nature of 
the material, is classed with other failures of nature. The E^b is suffi- 
ciently punished b}" the loss of Devachan, and especially by having to' 
incarnate almost inih?ediately. 

Enq. — This doctrine of the possibility of losing ojid s soul — or personCClity, 
do yo7t call it I — 7nilitates against the ddeal theories of both Christians a 7 id 
Spiritualists, though Sicedenborg adopts it to a ccrtctin extent, in what he 
calls '‘'‘Spiritual death T Christians and Spiritualists will nc^jcr accept it. 

Theo. — This can in no wa}^ aUer a fact in natu,re, if it be a fact, or 
prevent such a thing occasionally taking place. The universe and 
ever 3 ’thing in it,'‘moral, mental, physical, psychic, or spiritual^'^ is ‘built 
on a perfect law of e^twllbriuni and harmony. As said before in Isis 
U^ivcilcd, the centripetal force could not manifest ifself without the 
centrifugal in the, harmonious revolutions of the spheres, and all forms 
and the progress of such forms are products of this dual force in nature. 
Now the spirit, or Buddhi, is the centrifugal, and the soul, or Manas, 
the centripetal spiritual energy.: and to produce one result they have 
to be in perfect union and harmony. Break or damage the centripetal 
motion of the earthly soul tending toward the centre which attracts it; 
arrest its progress by clogging it with a heavier weight of matter than 
it can bear, or than is fit for the devachanic state, and the harrtjo.ny of 
the whole will be destroyed. Personal lif::, or perhaps rather its ideal 
reflection, can only be continued if sustained by the two-fold force ; 
that is, by the close union of Buddhi an ’. ''’'J.VdC"^'^^'cv^ery re^birth or 
personal life. The least deviation from harmony damages it; and when 
it is destroyed beyond redemption the two forces separate at the 
moment of death. During a brief interval the personal form — called 
indifferently kama-rkpa and 7nayavi-riipa — the spiritual effiorescence q, 
which, attaching itself to the Ego, follows it into Devachan and give: 
to the permanent individuality its personal colouring, %r the time, so t< 
speak, is carried off to remain in Kama Loka and to b ' gradually antiihi 
lated.' For it is after the death of the utterly deprjaved, th^ unspiritua 
and the wicked be^^ond redemption, that the /‘"iritical ®and suprem 

xiie, the TiiiuAaLe and desperate eJtt(i?^orL r 
the Inner Self (Manas), to unite something oV the personality . Wit 't 
itself and the high gbnimering ray of the diving Buddhi, is thwarted; 
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if this ray is allowed to be more and more shut out from the ever- 
thi^Jsonifig crust of the physical brain, the spiritual Ego or Manas, 
once^freed from the body, remains severed entirely from the ethereal 
reliaof the personality; and the latter, or Kama Rupa, following its 
earthly atffactions, is drawn into and remains in Hades, which we call 
Kama Eoka. These are “the withered bran olies” mentioned by Jesus 
as being cut off from the “vine.” Annihilation, however, is never 
instantaneous, and may require ^enturies sometimes for its accomplish- 
ment. •But there the personality remains along with the rcmna7its of 
other more fortunate •personal Egos, and becomes with them a shell 
and an cleinoi^tary . As said in^A'^ ^hivciled, it is th^se two classes 
of “spirits,” , the shells and the eiein^ntaries, which are the leading 
“stars” on the great spiritual gtage of “materializations.” And you 
may be sure of it, k is not they wljo incarnate; and, thfjrefore it is that 
so few of these “dear departed ones” know an^lkljig of reincarnation, 
jand thereby misle<Q.d the Spiritualists. • 

Enq. — But docs 7iot the a^ithoi' of Isis Unveiled stand Xcccused of having 
preached against rdncaniaiion? ^ 

Theo. — By those who have misund^-stood what was said, yes. At 
the time that work was written reincarnation was not believed in by 
any Spiritualists, either English or American, and what ^ said there of 
reincarnation was directed against the French Spiritists, whose theor)^ 
is as unphilosophical and absurd as the Eastern teaching is logical and 
self-evident in 'its truth. The rein^arnationists of the Allan Kardec 
school believe in an aijjitrary and immediate reincarnation. With 
them, the dead father can incai^ate in his own unborn daughter, and so 
on. Theyiiave neitiier Devachan, Karma, nor any philosophical theory 
that would warrant or prove the necessity of consecutive re-births. 
But how can the author of Isis U7ivcilcd argue against kafnnic reincar- 
nation, at long intervals varying between 1,000 and 1,500 years, when it 

the fundamental belief of both Buddhists and Hindus? 

Ep^Q. — The ft you reject the thco7'ics of both the Spultists a7id the Spiri- 
tualist's ^ ill their enti}\0; ? , 

Theo: — Not fii their entirety, but only with regard to their respective 
fundamental belTefs. B^di rely on what their “spirit^” tell them; and 
both disagree as much wth each ^ other as we Theosophists disagree 
with both. Truth is one; and when we hear the French spooks 
preaching .reincarnation^ and the ^^nglish spooks denying and de- 

10 
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Bouncing the doctrine, we say that either the French or the !^hglish 
“spirits’* do not know what they are talking about. We belJevo p.4tji 
the Spiritualists and the Spiritists in the existence of “spirfts,” or 
invisible beings endowed with more or less intelligence. But, while in 
our teachings thdir kinds and genera are legion, our opponeiv?s admit of 
no other than human disembodied “spirits,” which, to our knowledge, 
are mostl^^ kamalokic shells. 

Enq. — Yon seem very bitter against spirits T As yon have giz^en me 
your znezvs and your reasons for disbelieznjig in *Jic 7naterializaiion of and 
direet cofmnufiicat ion in stances zoith the disembodied spirits— or the "'spirits 
of the dead''' — zwiild you mind enlightening me as to o)ie moi^e faet? Why 
are some Theosophists never tirea of saying hozo dangerous ds intercozersi 
with spirits, and znediumship? Have thy any particular reason for this? 

Theo. — We must suppose so. L know I l.ave. Owing to my 
familiarity for over half a century with these invisible, but only too 
tangible and undeniable “influences,” from the conscious elementah 
and semi-consefous shells, down to the utterly senseless and non- 
descript spooks of all kinds, I claim a certain right to my views. 

Enq. — Ca7i you give an. insta.xe or i?ista?iees to shozo zuhy these practices, 
should be regarded as dangerous ? 

Theo. — TIks would require more time than I can give you. Everj 
cause must be judged by the effects it produces. Go over the history 
of Spiritualism for the last fifty years, ever since its reappearance ir 
this century in America — and judge for ^yourself whether it has don< 
its votaries more good or harm. Pray understand me. I do not speal 
against real spiritualism, but against tin ni/^uement )yhich goe^ 

under that name, and the so-called philosophy invented to explain it 
phenomena. 

Enq. — Do you not believe in their phenomeyia at all? 

Theo. — It is becatise I believe in them with too good reason, au4*“ 
save some cases of deliberate fraud— know them to be as true as tha 
you and I live, that all m,y being revolts against ^heili. Once more 
speak only of physical, mot mental or even psychic phenomena:# Eik 
attracts like. There are several high-mindcfl, pure, ‘good men am 
women, known to me personally, whb have pd.ssed yedrs of their4ive 
under the direct guidance and eVen protection of high'* “spirits, 
whether ^disembodied or planetary. But intelligences are not c 
the type of the«'“John Kings” and the “Ernespts” who figuiie in sianu 
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ropms. These intelligences guide and control mortals only in rare and 
e^^'^tJnal cases to which they are attracted and magnetically drawn 
by thekannic past of the individual. It is not enough to sit “for de- 
velopment” in order to attract them. That only opens the door to a 
swarm of*spooks, good, bad and indi b rent, to whicli the medium be- 
comes 0 f slave for life. It is against such promiscuous medium.ship and 
intercourse with goblins that I raise my voice, not against spiritual 
mysl^fcism. The latter is ennol^ling and holy; the former is of just the 
same irature as the phenomena of two centuries ago, for which so many 
witches and wizards have been made to suffer. Read Glanvil and other 
authors on the subject of \vitch?ruft, ':..d you will find recorded there 
the parallels of most, if not all, of the physical phenomena of nine- 
teenth century “Spiritualism.” 

* A * . . 

En ^). — Do you vifau^ to suggest tJi^,t it is all iviichcrafl and nothi7ig 7)iorc? 

Thko. — I mean that, whether conscious or ifticOiftcious, all this deal- 
•ing^with the dead is necroriia*ncy, and a most dangerous practice. For 
ages before Moses such raising of the dead was regarded by all the in- 
telligent nations as sinful and* cruel, inasmuch as it disturbs the rest 
of the vsouls and interferes with their^ evolutionary development into 
higher states. The collective wisdom of iill past centuries has ever been 
loud in denouncing such practices. Finally, I say, wdiat I have never 
ceased repetfting orally and in print for fifteen years: While some of 
the so-called “spirits” do not know what they are talking about, 
repenting merel}^ like poll-parrots, what they find in the mediums' and 
other- people’s brains, others^are mo&t dangerous, and can only lead 
one to evil. The.ve :n e*two self-evident facts. Go into spiritualistic 
circles of Jhe Aih.. a'uvic ^.-ool, and you find “spirits” asserting re- 
incarnation and speaking like Roman Catholics born. Turn to the 
“dear departed ones” ;n England and America, and you will hear them 
denying reincarnation through thick and thin, denouncing those who 
#teach it, and holding to Protestant views. Your beJ?>t, your most power- 
ful mediums, have all suffered i^ health of body and mind. Think of 
the sad end of Charles Foster, who died in an asylum, a raving lunatic; 
gf Slade, an epileptics; of Eglinton — the best medium now in England 
— subject to the same 4isease. Took back over the life of D. D. Home, 
a man whose mfnd was tsj^eped iif gall and bitternesjf, who never had a 
,gOQd word to say of anycAie whon! he suspected of possessing psychic 
powers^^and who slandered every other medium to the bitter end. This 
Calvin of Spiritualism offered for years from a terrible spinal disease, 
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brought on by his intercourse with the ‘‘spirits/' and died, a pertect 
wreck. Think again of the sad fate of poor Washington Irving Bis^?6p. 
I knew him in New York, when he was fourteen, and he was undeni- 
abl^*^ a medium. It is true that the poor man stole a march on^ his 
“spirits,” and baptized them “unconscious muscular action,” to. the 
great gaudhtm of all the corporations of highly learned and scientific 
fools, and to the replenishment of his own pocket. But de mortids nil 
nisi bojuiin ; his end was a sad one. He had strenuously concealed his 
epileptic fits — the first and strongest symptom of genuine mediumship 
— and who knows whether he was dead or in a trance when the post 
mortem examination was performed ? His relatives insist that he was 
alive, if we are to believe Reuter s telegrams. Finally, behol4 the veteran 
mediums, the founders and prime movers of modern Spirituaiisni — the 
Fox sisters. After more than forty years of intercourse, the ‘^angels” 
have led them to incurable sots, who are now denouncing, in 

public lectures, their own life-long work and philosophy as a fraud. 
Wliat kind of “si>irits” must they be who prompted them, I ask you"? 

Knq. — But is yojir inference a correct o/tc? 

Theo. — What would you infer if the best pupils of a particular school 
of singing broke down from overstrained sore throats? That the 
method followed was a bad one? So I think the inference is equally 
fair with regaAl to Spiritualism when we see th.eir best me'diums fall s 
prey to such a fate. We can only say: Let those who are interested ir 
the question judge the tree of Spiritualism by its fruits, and pondes 
over the lesson. We Theosoplrists have always regarded the Spiri- 
tualists as brothers having the same mystic J;endency as ourselves, bib 
they' hav'e always regarded us as enemids.’ ini e, in possession o: 

an older philosophy, have tried to help and warn them ; but they have 
repaid us by reviling and traducing us and our motives in every possible 
way. Nevertheless, the best English Spirituali.sts say just as we do 
wherever they treat of their belief seriously. Hear “M.A. Oxon” ccm.- 
fessing this truth : , ■ . ^ 

Spiritualists are too much ineliucel to dwell exclusively eii the intervention oi 
external spirits in this world of ours, and to ignore the poieeis of the incarnate Spirit.' 

Why vilify and abuse us, theh, for .saying precisely the^same? Hence- 
forward, we will haye nothing more tq do withf^piritualism. And now 
let us return to reincarnation. 


Second Sight, Introduction. 


XI. 


ON THE MYSTERlfiS jOF REINCARNATION. 


PERIODIC. './. R^*-BIRTHS. 

m* 

— ^You vte%n, then, that Tjge have all lived on earth before, i)i nuiny 
past incarnatio7is, and^shall go on s£ living? 

Theo. — I do. The life-cycle, or rather th^C^ t5%e of conscious life, 
begins with the .Reparation •oT the mortal animal-man into sexes, and 
will end with the close of the last generation of men in the seventh 
round and seventh race of ma'likind. Considering we are only in the 
fourth round and fifth race, its duration is more easily imagined than 
expressed. 


Enq. — A?id we keep on incarnating in nciv personalities all the thne? 

Theo. — M ost assuredly so; because this life-cycle or period of in- 
carnation may be best compared to human life. As each such life is 
composed of days of activity separa4:ed by nights of sleep or of inaction, 
so, in the incarnation-c^xle, an active life is followed by a devachanic 


Enq. — Z47id it is this snccessio7i of births that is ge7ierally defined as re- 
i7icar7iation ? 


Theo. — ^J ust so. It is only through these births that the perpetual 
» progress of the countless millions of Egos towai^l •final perfection, and 
a final rest as long as was the period of activity, can be achieved. 


Enq. — A 7 id what is it that 7'egnlates the duj'ation, or special qualities of 
4hcse ^7icarnations ? 


Theo. — K ar^ia, the*universal hiw of retributive justice. 

.Enq .— it an mtcllig^t law? « 

Theo. — F or the materialist, who calls the law of periodicity which 
regulates the marshalling of bodies, and all the oth^r laws*in nature, 
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blind forces and mechanical laws, no doubt Karma would b.e a law of 
chance and no more. For us, no adjective or qualification cfbuld, de- 
scribe that which is impersonal and not an entity, but a universal 
operative law. If you question me about the causative intelligence in 
it, I must answer you I do not know. But if you ask me tcV'define its 
effects and tell you what these are in our belief, I may say that* the ex-* 
perience of thousands of ages has shown iis that they are absolute and 
unerring equity, wisdom, and intelligence. For Karma in its effects is 
an unfailing redresser of human injustice, and of all the failures of 
nature; a stern adjuster of wrongs; a retributive law which rewards 
and punishes with equal liii partiality. -“It is, in the strictest sense, “no 
respecter of perisons,” though, on the other hand, it can neither be pro- 
pitiated, nor turned aside b}' prayer. This is a belief common to 
Hindus and Buddhists, who believe in Rarma. 

i- 

ExQ . — In this contradict both, aiid I doubt whether 

a7iy Christian 7oitl accept the teaching. 

Thho. — N o; a\\d Inman gave the reason for it many years ago. As 
he puts it: 

The Christians will accept any no^isense, if proinnlgatcd by the Church as a 
matter of faith . . . the Buddhists hold that nothing which is contradicted by 

sound reason can be a true doctrine of Buddha. 


The Buddhitsts do not believe in any pardon for their ‘sins, except 
after an adequate and just punishment for each evil deed or thought in 
a future incarnation, and a proportionate compensation -to the parties 
injured. 


Enq. — Where is it so stated? 

Theo. — I n most of their sacred works. In tTie Wheel of * the Law 
(p. 57 ) you may find the following theosopliical tenet: 

Buddhists believe that every act, word or thought has its consequence, which will 
appear sooner or later in tlie present or in the future state. Ivvil acts w'ill produce 
evil consequences, good acts will produce good coiisecpieiices: prosperity in this 
W'orld, or birth in heaven [Devachan] ... in the future state. 


Enq. — Christia7is beliroc the sa7nc thhig, do they not^ 

Theo. — O h, no; they' believe in the pardon and the remissior 
sins. They' are promised that if they only^ believe ix the / . 

Christ — an victim! — iiNthe bk^od uffeiijed by Him for - 

tion of the sins of the whole of mankind, it will atone for every L., 
sin. And«we believe neither in vicarious atonement, nor inlh^possi- 
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bilit jt of the remission of the smallest sin by any god, not even by a 
Absolute or Infinite, if such a thing could have any existence. 
What<^,we believe in, is strict and impartial justice. Our idea of the 
unknown Universal Deity, represented by Karma, is that it is a power 
which cannot fail, and can, therefore, have neither wrath nor mercy, but 
. only absolute equity, which leaves evt ry cause, great or small, to work 
out its inevitable effects. •The saying of 5esus^“with what measure 
you mete it shall be measured to you again'' vii. 2 ), neither by , 

expression nor implication poftits to any hope of future mercy or salva- 
tion by proxj\ This is%vhy, recognizing as we do in our philosophy the 
justice of this statement^ we gannot recon^mend too strongly merc}^ 
charity, and forgiveness of mut ual qffences. ''Resist not evil," and 
“rendej good for (^ul," arc Buddhi precepts, and were first preached 
in view of the implacability df karmic law. For man to take the law 
into his own hands*is in aii}^ ca§e a sacrilegious presmuption. Human 
law nia}" use restrictive, not punitive measuffs; IJ^t a man who, believ- 
ing In Karma, sfill reveng«s*himself, still refuses to forgive every injury, 
whereby h^ would render good for evil — is a criminal and only hurts ♦ 
himself. As Karma is sure to punish the man who has wronged 
another by seeking to inflict an additional punishment on one’s enemy, 
and instead of leaving that punishme^it to the great Law adding to it 
ohe's own mite, we only beget thereby a cause for the future reward of 
our enemy* and a future punishment for ourself. The tinfailing ** regu- 
lator" in each incarnation affects the quality of its successor, and the 
sum of the merit or d\ merit in preceding incarnations determines the 
follbwing re-birth. ^ • • 

Enq . — Arc ^6%. infer a mani s past f7V7n his present? 

ThecT. — Onl}^ so far as to believe that his presetfit life is what it justly 
should be, to atone for the sins of the past life. Of course— seers and 
great adepts excepted — we cannot as average mortals know what those 
sins wefe. From our paucity of data, it is impo^sjble for us to determine 
even what an old man’s youth must have been; neither can we, for like 
reason^, draw final conclusioifs merely from what we see in the life of 
soijie man, as to what his past life may have been. 

WHAT IS KARMA? 

*Enq . — But what is Bfarma ? 

Theo. — As I have said, we consider it as the ultimate law of the 
uniters^, the source, origin, and fount of all other laws^ which exist 
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throughout nature. Karma is the unerring law which adjusts efj^ct to 
|;Cause, on the physical, mental and spiritual planes of being. ^ As W 
bause remains without its due effect from greatest to least, from acosmic 
disturbance down to the movement of your hand, and as like produces 
like, Karma is that unseen and unknown law which adjusts wisely y iriT 
ielligaitly and equitably each effect to its cause, tracing the latter back, 
to its producer. Though itself unknowable, its action is perceivable. 

Enq. — Then it is the ^"absolute,'* the unknozcable^' again, and ts^nol 
of much value as an explanation of the problems of life. 

Theo. — On the contrar>'. For, though we do net kno\\’*what Karma 
is per sc, and in its essencei’we do know ^iunv iU works, and we can define 
and describe its fnode of action with accuracy. We only do 7ioi know 
its ultimate cause, just as modern philosophy universall}' adniits. that 
the ultUnate cause of a thing is “unknowable.'* 

Enq. — Ayid what h^s T^^'^osophy to say in irgard to the solution of the 
viorc practical 7iceds of hu7nanity'? What i< the explunatio7i which H 
offers of the awful sujjeri7ig and dire necessity prevalent a)nong the so-called 
“ lower classes ” I 

Theo. — To be pointed; according to our teacliing, all these great 
social evils — the distinction of classes in society, and of the sexes in 
the affairs of life, the nnecpial distribution of capital and of labour — ^11 
are due to what'vve tersely but truly denominate Karina. 

Enq. — But, study, all these evils which seetti to fall upon the ttiasscs 
so77tewhat i7idiscri7ninately atx tiot aehial itieriled atid itnlividual Karma? 

Theo. — No, they cannot be so strictly defined in their effects as to 
show that each individual environment, ar-^l tln^ partJ^’'!ar conditions* 
of life in which each person finds himself, are nothing more than the 
retributive Karma which the individual has generated in a previous 
life. We must not lose sight of the fact that every atom is subject to 
the general law governing the whole body to which it beloilgs, and 
here we come upon the wider track of the Karmic law. Do 3'ou not 
perceive that the aggregate of individual Karma becomes thaFof the 
nation to which those individuals belong, and further, that the spin 
total of national Karma is that of the world? The evils that you speak 
of are not peculiar to the individual or even to the natron, they cxe 
more or less universal ; and it is upon this broa^t line o^ human inter- ^ 
dependence that the law of Karma finds its legitimate and equable 
issue. 
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. I,' then, understand that the 

ind^mdual law ? 


law of Karma is not necessarily 


The^. — T hat is just what I mean. It is impossible ||hat Karma 
could ^readjust the balance of power in the world’s life and progress, 
UhleSS it fiad a broad and general line of action. If is held as a truth 
among ‘Theosophists that the interdependence of humanity istthe 
cause of what is called distributive Karma, audit is this law which 
affoHis the solution to the greaj question of collective suffering and its 
; relief. •It is an occult la^w, moreover, that no man can rise superior to 
his individuahfailing^i without lifting, be it ever so little, the whole body 
of which he is an integral part* Ik aine way no one can sin, nor 
suffer the effects of^sin, alone. In reality, there is no such thing as 
‘‘separatfness”; and the nearest approach to that selfish state, which 
the laws of life permit, is in the yitent or motive. 


Enq. — And are (here no means by ivhich tfi'e distributive or national 
Kajnia might bc*co?icc?itratjf or collected, so to speak, and brought to its 
7 iatural (ind legitimate fulfilment withoiit all this protracted suffering? 


Theo. — As a general rule, and wtt^iin certain limits which define the 
age to which we belong, the law of Karma cannot be hastened or re- 
tarded in its fulfilment. But of this I*am certain, the point of possi- 
bility in either of these directions has never yet been torched. Listen 
to the following recital of one phase of national .suffering, and then ask 
yourself whether, admitting the working power of individual, relative, 
and distributive Karma, these eviLs^are not capable of extensive modifi- 
cation and general reli<*f. What I am about to read to you is from the 
pen of a ^nation 7,1 savp'^ur, one who, having overcome self, and being 
free to choose, has elected to serve humanity, in bearing at least as 
much as a woman’s shoulders can possibly bear of national Karma, 
This is what she sa^ sT 


Yes. Nature always does speak, don’t you think.? sometimes we make so 

much noise that we drown her voice. That is why it is so restful to go out of the 
town and' nestle awhile in the Motlfbr’s arms. I am thinking of the evening on 
Hanfpstead Heath when we watched the sun go down ; but oh ! upon what suifering 
•and misery that sun had set! A lady brought me yesterday a big hai5iper of wild 
flowers. I thought some^ of my East-end family had a better right to it tfian I, 
and so I took it^down to a very pool" school in Whitechap«l this morning. You 
^should have seen tile pallid hittle face* brighten! Thence ^ went to pay for some 
dinners at a little cookshop for some children. It was in a back street, narrow, 
' full of jostling people; stench indescribable, from fish, meat, and other ^comestibles. 
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all reeking in a siin that, in Whitechapel, festers instead of purifying. Thrf cook- 
shop was the quintessence of all the smells. Indescribable meat-pies at ^jf., loat^/ 
some lumps of “food” and swarms of flies, a very altar of Beelzebub! AJ^ about, 
babies on the prowl for scraps, one, with the flice of an angel, gathering up cherry- 
stones as a light and nutritious form of diet. I came westward with every nerve 
shuddering and jarrid, wondering whether anything can be done witl; some paits 
of L nidoii save swallowing theni up in an earthquake and starting their inliabitants 
afresh, after a plunge ^^Into some purifying Letfie, out of which not a memory 
might emerge ! And then I thought of Hampstead Heath, and— pondered. • If by 
any sacrifice one could win the power to save these people, the cost would not be 
worth counting; but, you see, thty must be changed— ?nd how can that be wrought? 
In the condition they now are, they would not profit by ai\y enviroliment in which 
they might be placed; and yet, in their preseiA surralindings they must continue to 
putrefy. It breaks my heart, this emhess, hopeless misery, and the brutish degrada- 
tion that is at once its outgrowth and its root. It is like the banyan t-ee; every 
branch roots itself and sends out new shoots. What a difference between these ^ 
feelings and the peaceful scene at Hampstead ! and yet " e who are the brothers i 
and sisters of these y.oor crefCfures, have only a right to use Hampstead Heaths to 
gain strength to Svave Whitechapels. [^Signed by' q. na)tic too i^jspccted and too well 
knozen to be givni to scoffers.'] • 

Enq. — That is a sad but beautiful letter, and I think it presents with 
painful conspicuity the terrible leorkings of what you have catted relative'* 
and distributive'' Karina. I>ujt alas! there seems no immediate hope of 
any relief short of an earthquake, or some such general ingulfment. 

Theo. — W hilt right have we to think so while one-half of humanity 
is in a position to effect an iinniediate relief of the privations which 
are suffered by their fellows? When every individual har:> contributed 
to the general good what he can of inone\ , of labour, and of ennefoling 
thought, then, and only then, will the balance of national Karma be 
struck, and until then we have no right nor any feasohs for sfiying that 
there is more life on the earth than nature can support. It is reserved 
for the heroic souls, the saviours of our race and nation, to find out the 
cause of this unequal pressure of retributive Karma, and by a supreme 
effort to readjust the balance of power, and save the people from 
moral ingulfment a tliousand times more disastrous and mpre -per- 
manently evil than the like physical catastrophe, in which you seem to 
see the only possible outlet for this accumulated miseryn 

Enq. — If/tdl, then, tell me generally how you deserf be this law of 
Kar7na ? 

Thko. — We describe Karma as that law of readjustment which ever 
tends to restore dLsturbed equilibrium in the physical, and broketi har- 
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non^i^in the moral world. We say that Karma does not act in this or 
,1aat 2 ^ticular way always; but that it always does act so as to restore 
larmony and preserve the balance of equilibrium, in virtue of which 
;he universe exists. 

enq.— ive 7ne a7i illust7'a(io7i. 

ThEO'. — L ater on I will give you a full illustration. Think ncAv of 
i pond. A stone falls into the water and creates disturbing waves. 
rh?se waves oscillate backwanls and forwards till at last, owing to the 
operation of what physicists call t?he law of the dissipation of energy," 
:hey are broifght to fest, and the water retuyis to its condition of calm 
ttanquillity. Similarly all action, on every plane, produces disturbance 

S ' the^^igala^iced harijiony of the tinivv rt^e, and the vibrations so produced 
11 confinue to roll backwards and forwards, if the area is limited, till 
juilibrium is re^toj-ed. But siiice each such disturl:¥ince starts from 
bie particular point, it is clear that equilibrium and harmony can 
^ly be restored "by the recpftverging %o that savie pomt of all the forces 
wfiich were set in motion from it. And here you h^ive proof that the 
consequenc&s of a man’s deeds, thoughts, etc., must all react upon 
himself with the same force with which they were set in motion. 

I see nothing of a moral ckaf'acter about this lazo. It looks 
to me like the simple physical law that actioji and reaction arc cqnal and 
opposite. ^ 

s Theo. — I _am not surprised to hear you say that. Europeans have 
got so much into the ingraiyed habij of considering right and wrong, 
goo^ and evil, as matters of an arbitrary code of law laid down either 
by. men, pr ini^ osed upon th^m by a personal God. We Theosophists, 
however,* say that “good” and “harmony,” and “evil” and “dis- 
harmony,” are synonymous. Further we maintain that all pain and 
suffering are results of want of harmony, and that the one terrible and 
only cau^e of the disturbance of harmony is s^dfshness in some form 
or other. HeiTce Karma gives back to every man the actual consequences 
of his own actions, without aiiy regard to their moral character; but 
•sineg he receives his due for all, it is obvioys that he will^be made to 

I tone for all sufferings* which he has caused, just as he will reap ki joy 
nd gladness ^he fruits of all tln^ happiness and hanjiony he had helped 
a produce. I «an do Jio better than quote for -your benefit certain 
lassages from books and articles written by those of our Theosophists 
►ho have* a correct idea of Karma. 
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— / unsh you wouldy as your literature seems to be ^ery spat^MZ on ^ 
this subject. 

Theo. — B ecause it is the most difficult of all our tenets. Sotii’e short 
time ago there appeared the following objection from a ChrivStian .pen : 

Granting that the teaching in regard to Theosophy is correct, and'' that “man 
niusf be his own saviour, 1111154 overcome self ainl conquer the evil that is in his 
dual nature, to obtain tne emancipation of his soul” — what is man to do after he 
has been awakened and converted to a certain extent from evil or wicxedi.ess? 

^ How is he to get emancipation, or pardon, or the blotting out of the evil or^vicked- 
ness he has already done ? 

To this Mr. J. H. Conntlly replies very pertinently that no orxC can 
hope to “make the theosophicaf engine run on the theological track. ’’ 
As he has it: 

The possibilit}’ of shirking individual resnousibility is not ‘among the concepts 
of Theosophy. In this faith tliere is no such thing as pardoning, or “blotting out 
of evil or wickedness already done,” otherwise t^iaii by the aiVapiate punishment 
therefor of the wrong-doer and the restoration of tiie harmony in the universe that 
had been disturbed by his wrongful act. The evil has l)een his o^vn, and while 
others must suffer its consequences, atonement can be made by nobody but himself. 

The condition contemplated . . . in which a man shall have been “awakened 

and converted to a certain extent from evil or wickedness,” is that in which a man 
shall have realized that his deeds are evil and deserving of punishment. In that 
realization a sense of personal resjK>nsibility is inevitable, and just in, proportion to 
the extent of his awakening or “converting” must be the sense of that awful 
responsibility. While it is strong upon him is the time when he is urged to accept 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement. 

He is told that he must also repent but nothing is easier than that. Itois an 
amiable weakness of human nature that we are (juite prone to regret the evil we 
have done when our attention is called, ami we !iave either suCYred from it our- 
selves or enjoyed its fruits. Possibly, close analysis of the feeling would show us 
that that which we regret is rather the necessity that seemed to require the evil as 
a means of attainment of our selfish ends than the evil itself. 

Attractive as this prospect of casting our burden of sins “at the foot of the cross” 
may be to the ordinary ini.al, it does not coinmeml itself to the Theosophic stu- 
dent. He does not apprehend why the sinner by attaining knowledge of liLs-^^mT 
can thereby merit any pardon for or the blotting out of his past wickedness; or 
why repentance and future right living entitle him to a suspension in his favqur of^ 
the universal law of relation between cause and effect. The results qf his evil deeds 
continue to exist; the suffering caused to otliers by his x.ickednyss is not blptted 
ou^. The Theosophic/d student takes the result of wickedness upon the innocent 
into his problem. He considers not only ihe'guilty pekson, but his victims. 

PA'il is an infraction of the laws of harmony governing the universe, and the 
penalty thei^of must fall upon the violator of that law himself. Christ uttere4 
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e wafioing, “Sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon thee,” and St. Paul said, 
ATork ^t your own salvation. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
ap.” Jhat, by the way, is a line metaphoric rendering of the sentence of the 
ir^nas far antedating him — that “every man reaps the consequences of his own 
:ts:” ^ 

This is tthe principle of the law of Karina which is t^ght by Theosophy, 
innett, in his Esoteric Buddhisviy rendered Katiua as “the law of ethical C|usa- 
on.” “ffie law of retribution,^’ as Mdme. Bla'vatsky t^fenslates its meaning, is 
stt^r.* It is the power which 

Just though mysterious leads us on unerring 
Through wa^^s unmarkecf from guilt to punishment. 

But it is more. It rewards tyerit a% unerringly an4 amply as it punishes demerit, 
t is the outcome of every act, of thought, v^^^-d and deed, anh by it men mould 
hemselves, tiieir lives mnd happenings. Efistern philosophy rejects the idea of a 
iewly*created soul for every baby bo#n. It believes in a limited number of monads, 
wolving and growing more and mor^ perfect through their assimilation of many 
uccessive personalities. Those personalities are tlj^e product of Karma, and it is 
)y Karma and reincarnation that^the humaij monad in time returns to its source — 
ibsolute deity. * 

E. D.* Walker, in lii.s Reinca^'?ia t ion y'oSers the folloi^ing explanation: 
Briefly, the doctrine of Karma is that we have made ourselves what we are by 
former actions, and are building our futureceternity by present actions. There is 
no destiny but what we ourselves determine. #There is no salvation or condemna- 
tion except what we ourselves bring about. . . . Because it offers no shelter for 

culpable actions and necessitates a sterling manliness, it is less^velcome to weak 
natures than the easy religious tenets of vicarious atonement, intercession, for- 
giveness and death-bed conversions. ... In the domain of eternal justice the 
offence and the punishnient are insepaiably connected as the same event, because 
there^is no real distinctifyi between the action and its outcome. . . . It is 

Karma, or our old acts, that draws us back into earthly life. The spirit’s abode 
changes ajcordiiig lo its Karma, and this Karma forbids any long continuance in 
one condition, because it is always changing. So long as action is governed by 
material and selfish motives, just so long must the effect of that action be mani- 
fested in physical re-births. Only the perfectly selfless man can elude the gravita- 
tion of material life. Few have attained this, but it is Uie^goal of mankind. 

A nd then the writer quotes from the Secret Doctrine: 

Those who believe in Karma have to believe in destiny, which, from birth to 
^deatlj, every man is weaving, thread by thread, arouyd himself, as a slider does his 
cobweb; and this destiny guided either by the heavenly voice of the infusible 
prototype outsiijp of us,^r by our more intintate astral or inner man, who is but 
too often Jhe evil genius of .the embodied entity called ma^. Both these lead on 
^ the outward man, but one of them must prevail; and from the very beginning of 
the invisible affray the stern and implacable law of compensation steps in and takes 
its course, faithfully follc^wing the fluctuations. When the Jast strand is woven, 
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and man is seemingly enwrapped in the network of hks own doing, tlie.n finds 
himself completely under the empire of this self-made destiny. . . . ‘ 

An Occultist or a philosopher will not s]>eak of the goodne.ss or cruelty <^\f Provi- 
dence; but, identifying it with Karma-Nemesis, he will teach that, lu vertheless, it 
guards the good and watches over them in this as iti future liveN; and that it 
punishes the evil-iloeV — aye, even to his seventh re-birth- .so long, in skort, as flie 
etfeckof his liaving thrown into perturbation even the smallest atom ai the iniinite 
world of harmony has ifv)t been liiially readjusted! I'or the only dec: re of Karma 
— an eternal and immutable decree— is ab.solute bannony in the worhl of as 

it is in the world of spiiit. It is not, therefore, Karina that rewarils or p^inishes, 
but it is we avIio reward or punish ourselves according td whether we work with, 
through aii<l along with nature, abiding by the laws o^i which* that harinony 
Llepends, or— break them. ' ^ 

Nor would the ways of Karma be inscrutable were men to work in union and 
aarmony, instead of disunion and strife. For our ignorance of those wajir^ — }vhich 
)ne portion of mankind calls the ways of Providence, dark jind intricate;, while 
nothersees in thefii the action of blind fataftsm; and a thtrd, simple chance, with 
either go<ls nor devilA to gifTde them — would surely disappear if we would but 
ttribute all these to their correct caus$. . . . • ^ * 

We stand bewildered before the mystery of our own making and the riddles of 
fe that we will not solve, and then accuse the j^cat Sphinx of devouring us. But 
?rily there is not an accident of our lives, not a misshapen day, or a misfortune, 

lat could not be traced back to our o^vn doings in this or in another life 

The law of Karma is inexiricably iiterwovcn with lliat of rdncaniatioii, .... 
is only this doctrine that can expfahi to us the mysterious problem of good and 
1, and reconcile man to the terrible and a[)parent injustice of life. * Nothing but 
h certainty can cpiiet our revolted sense of justice, bor, wlieii one unacquainted 
h the noble doctrine looks around him and observes the i ii equal i t of birth 
, fortune, of intellect and capacities; when one .‘^ees honour paid to fools and 
fiigates, on whom fortune has lu apeJl her favours l)y ^nere privilege of birtt!, and 
r nearest neighbour, with all his intellect ami noble virtues — far more deserving- • 
very way— perishing for want and for lack of sympathy; when one ig-cs all this 
has to turn away, helpless to relieve the umleserved suffering, one’s ears ring- 
and heart aching with the cries of pain around him— that blessed knowledge of 
na alone prevents him from cur.sing life and men as well as their supposed 
tor 

lis law% whether conscious or unconscious, predestines nothing and no one. It 
s from and in eternity truly, for it is eterifity itself; and as such, siiioe no aci 
be coequal with eternity, it -cannot be said to act, for it is action itself. It is 
he wave f.vhich drowns the man, but the personal action of the wretch^who • 
deliberately and places himself unde? the impersonal action df the laws that 
*n the ocean’s nn»^lo- creates ir,Dthing, nor docs it dtsign. It is'man 

who plants and creates •:auses, ainl kariine . .,y'a<iju.sts the elfeef.r, whicn atijuU 
^ is not an act but universal liarinony, tending ever to resume it.s original posit 

like a bought' which, bent down too forcibly, rebounds witli corresponding vig 
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it h\j])en to dislocate the arm that tried to bend it out of its natixral position, 
all we "say it is the bough which broke our arm or that our own folly has brought 
I to gri^f? Karma has never sought to destroy intellectual and individual liberty, 
ce the god invented by the monotheists. It has not involved its decrees in dark- 
3SS purposely to perplex man, nor shall it punish him who dares to scrutinize its 
y stei.es. •On the contrary, he who through study and ifieditation unveils its 
itri.ate paths, and throws light on those dark ways, in the windings of which .so 
lany men perish owing to their*ignorance of the labyrin^Ai of life — is working for 
ie»f-t<9o(i of his fellow-men. Kariya is an absolute and eternal law in the wmrld of 
ianifesJ,ation; and as there can lie only one Absolute, as one eternal, ever-present 
:ause, believers in KariAa c»nnot be regjfrded as atheists or materialists, still less as 
atalists, for Kirma is dne with the Unknowable, of which it is an aspect, in its 
ffectS'in the phenomenal world. • 

Another^ able Th^osophic writer, Mrs. P. Sinnett, in her Purpose of 
Theo'sop%y^ says: • 

Every individual i^ making Kaftna either good or bad in each action and 
thought of his daily round, and is at the same time working out in this life the 
Karma brought alfcut by the and de:^res of the last. When we see people 
afflicted by congenital ailments it may be safely assumed that these ailments are the 
inevitable res^ilts of causes started by then^selves in a previous birth. It may be 
argued that, as these aihictions are hereditary, they can have nothing to do with a 
past incarnation ; but it must be remeinbere^I that the Ego, the real man, the indi- 
viduality, has no .spiritual origin in the parentage by which it is reembodied, but it 
is drawn by the affinities which its previous mode of life attracted round it into the 
current that*carries it, when the time comes for re-birth, to tb# home best fitted 

. for the development of those tendencies This doctrine of Karma, when 

properly understood, is well calculated to guide and avssist those who realize its 
truth to a higher and better mode of lifi^, for it must not be forgotten that not only 
our ictions but our thou<^hts also are molt assuredly followed by a crowd of cir- 
i- cumstances that will influence for good or for evil our own future, and, what is 
still mor^ important, the future of many of our fellow-creatures. If sins of 
omission and commission could in any case be only self- regarding, the fact on 
the sinner’s Karma would be a matter of minor consequence. The effect that 
every thought and act through life carries with it for good or evil a corresponding 
influence ^)n other members of the human family renders a strict sense of justice, 
morality, and unselfishness so necessary to future happiness or progress. A crime 
once committed, an evil thought ^ent out from the mind, are past recall — no 
araount of repentance can wipe out their rCvSnUs in the future. Repentance, if 
sincere, will deter a man from repeating errors; it cannot save liim^r others from 
the effects of those already produced,, which will most unerringly overtake him 
f either in this lilt or in tfie next re-bi^th. 

^ Mr. J. H. Comielly proceeds : • 

The believers in a religion based upon such doctrine are willing it should be com- 
pared -with one in which ^man’s destiny for eternity is deteriyined by *the accidents 
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. single, brief earthly existence, during which he is cheered by 'the prpn^iAe th^t 
the tree falls so shall it lie”; in which his brightest hope, when he wattes up to 


of a i 
the 

a knowledge of his wickedness, is the doctrine of vicarious atonement and in 
which even that is handicapped, according to the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

“ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels 
are predestinated untb everlavSting life and others foreordained to everlasting death, 
“These angels and men thus predestinated and foreordained are particularly and 
uncnangeably designed r and tlieir number is so certain and definite that it camrotr- 
be either increased or diminished. ... As Pod hath appointed the ynito 
glory. . . . Neither are any other redeemed f)y Christ elTectually called, justifijed, 

’adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the elev!:t only. c ' \ 

“The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to tne unsearchable counsel 
of his own will, whereby he extendeth or withnoldetli mercy as he jdeascth,' for th\e 
glory of his sovereign power over hfs creatures, to pass by and to ordain them ta 
dishonour and wrath for their sin to the praise of his glorious justice.’^ r ^ * 


This is what the able defender says. Nor can we do any bettei tha| ,i 
wind up the subject as does, b}' a quotation from a magnificeii \t 
poem. As he says: « 

The exquisite beauty of Edwin Arnold’s exposition of Karma in T/ic Light 
Asia tempts to its reproduction here, but it is too long for quotation dn full. Herej 
is a portion of it ; 


en \i 
It q# 

ier^ 


Karina — all that total -"^f a soul 
Wliich is the things it did, the thoughts it had. 
The “self” it wove with woof of viewless time 
^Crossed on the warp invisible of acts. 

* « « « « 4r 


Before beginning and without an end, 

As space eternal ainl js slirety s^rire. 

Is fixed a Power divine wliich moves to ^ood, 
Only its laws endure. 

It will not be contemned of anyone; 

Who thwarts it loses, and wlio serves it gains; 
The hidden good it pays with peace and bliss, 
The hidden ill with pains. 

It seeth eveiywhere and marketh all; 

Do right — it rccompenseth ! r Do one wrong — 
d he efiual retribution must be made, 

Though Dhalma tarry long. 

It knows not wrath nor paidon; utter-true,, 

Its n^*asures mete, its fauUfess balance weighs; 
Times ;«re as naught, to-morrt)W it will ju<lge * 
Or after many days. 
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Such is the law which moves to righteousness, 

Which none at last can turn aside or stay ; 

The heart of it is love, the end of it 
Is peace and consummation sweet. Obey. 

And noyr I advise you to compare our Theosophic views upon Karma, 
the law of retribution, and say whether they are not both more philo- 
sophical and just than this* cruel and idiotic dogjpia which makels of 
‘‘Go(V' a senseless fiend; the tenet, namely, that the “elect only'^ will 
be saved, and the rest doomed ^o eternal perdition ! 

Enq. — YeSy / see wliat^foic mam gtmerally ; hut I wish yott could give ’ 
some co7icrete example of tlie^actio7i 

Theo. — That I cannot do. We cai^ bnly feel sure, as I said before, 
that pur^ present lives and circumstances are the direct results of our 
own deeds and thoughts in bvc- that are past. But we, who are not 
seers or initiates, caifiot know anything about the details of the work- 
ing of the law of JK^arma. , 

Enq. — Can anyonCy even an adept or sceVy follow out this karmic process 
of reddjustnisnt in detail? ** 

Theo. — Certainly :* “those who know” can do so by the exercise of 
powers which are latent even in all men^ 

. WHO ARE THOSE WHO KNOW? 

Enq. — Does this hold equally of 02 irselves as of others? 

Theo. — Equally. As just said, the same limited vision exists for all, 
save Jbr those who have reached, in the present incarnation, the acme 
, of spiritual vision and clairvo3mnce. We oaii only perceive that, if 
things oii^ht to have been different with us, they would have been 
different; that we are what we have made ourselves, and have only 
what we have earned for ourselves. 

Enq. — / am afraid such a conception would only embitter us, 

• . ... • • 

Theo. — I believe it is precisely the reverse. It is disbelief in the 

just law of retribution that is n^ore likely to awaken every combative 
feelltyj in man. A child, as much as a man, ^resents a punishment, or 
even a reproof, he belieVes to be unmerited, far more than he dc^s a 
severer punislvnent, if he feels that it is merited. Belief in Karma is 
the highest motwe for recoiicileijient to one’s lot i^i this life, and the 
very strongest incentive tow^ards effort to better the succeeding re- 
birth; Both of these, indeed, w^ould be destro^^ed if we supposed that 
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our lot was the result of anything but strict laWy or that destinjywas iu 
fttty other hands than our own. 

- Enq. — You have jusf asscritd that this sysiau of reiricarnaihfi uyider 
karmic law commended itself to reason^ justice, and the moral sense. Put, 
if so, is it not at some sacrifice of the gentler qualities of syt^pathy and 
P^l^*> thus a hardeyiing of the finer instincts of human nature? 

Tiieo. — Only apparently', not really. No man can receive more or 
* less than his deserts without a correspoiiding injustice or par1;iali^ to 
others; and a law which could bcr averted tljrough compassion would 
bring about more misery than it saved, more irritation and curses thaii 
thanks. Remember also, that we do ^iiot administer the law, rf' we do 
create causes for its effects; it ^administers itself* and again, that the 
most copious provision for the manift^station of just compassion and 
mercy is shown in the state of Devac^ian. 

Enq. — You speak of adepts as being an exception to the rule of our 
general ignorance. Do they really know nfbr-z than 7 ve do of remcarnation* 
and after states? , 

Thko. — T hey do, indeed. By the training of faculties we all possess, 
but which they alone have developed to perfection, they have entered 
in spirit these various ])lancs and states we have ]>een discussing. For 
long ages, one generation of adepts after another has studied the 
mysteries of *^being, of life, deatli, and re-birth, and all have taught 
in their turn some of the facts so learned. 

Enq . — And is the production of aclcpts the aim of Theosophy ? 

Theo. — Theosophy considers Iiumanity as ai^emanation from dKunity 
on its return path thereto*. At an advanced point upoiWhc p^th, adept-* 
ship is reached by those who have devoted several incarnafions to its 
achievement. For, remember well, no man has ever reached adeptship 
in the Secret Sciences in one life; but many incarnations are necessary 
for it after the fornication of a conscious purpose and the b^inning of 
the needful training. Many may be the men and women in tlie very 
midst of our Society who have begun* this uphill work toward illumi- 
nation several incarnations ago, and who yet, owing to the pej-^onql 
illusions of the present life, are either ignor;!nt of the /act, or on the 
rc^d to losing every chanc^, in tlys existeiiA, of j^rogressing any 
farther. They feej an irresistible ay;raction toward joccultism apd the 
“higher life,^’ and yet are too personal and self-opinignatcd. too muc& 
in love with the deceptive allurements of mundane life and the world^S 
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epheineral pleasures, to give thain up ; and so lose their chance in their 
present “birth. But, for ordinary men, for the practical duties of daily 
life, such a far-off result is inappropriate as an aim and quite ineffective 
as a motive. 

Ekq. — }yhat, then, may be their object or distinct puPpose in joining the 
Theosophical Society ? 

Theo. — Many are interested ii' enr doctrines and feel instinctively 
thaf tfie'^f are truer than those*«of my dogmatic religion. Others have' 
formed^ fixed resolve to^ attain theiiigliest ideal of man’s duty. 

THE , DIFFERENCE RE'piVEFjV FAITH AfND KNOWLEDGE; OR, 

' ' ; BLIND AND REASOilED FAITH. 

say that they accep^ and believe in the doctrines of Theosophy. 
But, as th^ do notJoclong to those (^dpts you have just vicntioncd, then they 
must acce^ yo 2 cr tcaehhigs on ^^btiri faitliT Iji what docs this differ from 
that of co7ivention(il 7xligions? 

— As it differs on almost all the other pointy so it differs on 
this one. What you call “faith/’ and that which is “blind faith/’ in 
realit 3 % with regard to the dogmas of the Christian religions, becomes 
with us knou'ledge, the logical sequence^ jof things we knozv, about facts 
in nature. Your doctrines are based upon interpretation, therefore 
upon the scednd-hand testimony of seers; ours upon the finvarying and 
invariable testimoii}" of seers. The ordinary Christian theology, for 
instance, holds that man is a creature of God, of three component parts 
— body, soul, and spirit — all e<5sential to his integrity, and all, either in 
the gross form of physical earthly existence ar in the etherealized form 
of post-resurrettion experience, needed to so constitute him for ever; 
each man having thus a permanent existence separate from other men, 
and from the Divine. , Theosoph>% on the other hand, holds that, man 
bei^g an emanation from the unknown, yet ever present and infinite 
JDivhie Essence, his body and eveiyUhing else is Impermanent, hence 
an illusion; spirit alone in him being the one enduring substance, and 
even that losing its separated individuality- at the moment of its com- 
plete •reunion with the Universal Spirit. 

Enq . — If we lose evm our individdUality, then it becomes simply azmi- 
hilation ? 

Theo. — I say,it does not, since I speak of separate, not of universal 
individuality. This individuality becomes as a part^transfofmed into 
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the whole; the “dewdrop’' is not evaporated, but becomes the Xs 

physical man annihilated, when from a foetus he becomes an old man? 
What kind of Satanic pride must be ours if we place our infinitesimally^ 
small consciousness and individuality higher than the universal and 
infinite consciousness! 

Enq. — It folloivs, fhcHy that there is^ de facto, no man, but all is spirit? 

'i'HEO. — You are ^nistaken. It follows that the union of spirit with 
matter is but temporar}’; or, to put i1»' more clearly, since spirit 'and 
matter are one, being the two opposite poles of tlu^ universal mtinifested 
substance — spirit loses its right to the name sc' long as the smallest' 
particle and atom of its manifesting sfibstaUce still clings to aiiyform, 
the result of differentiation. I'ca believe otherwise is “blind faith.” 

. Enq. — Thus it is on knowledge, not *on faith, that you asscH that the 
permanent princpic, the spirit, simply riakes a transit through matter? 

Theo. — I would put it otherwise and say: We assert that the appear- 
ance of the permanent and one principle— ^rpirit — as matter is transient, 
and, therefore, no better than an illusion. 

Enq. — Very zecU ; and this, given out on kno7vlcdg', not faith? 

Theo. — ^Just so. But as I sVe ver}' well what you are driving at, I 
may just as well tell you that we hold faith, such as you advocate, to 
be a mental cysease, and real faith, i.e., the pistis of the Greeks, as 
“belief based on knowledge,” whether supplied by the evidence of 
physical or spiritual senses. 

Enq. — What do you mean ? 

Theo. — If it is the difference between the two that you want to 
know, I mean that between faith on authority and faith 07i onds spiritual 
intuitio?i, there is a very' great difference. 

Enq. — What is it? 

Theo. — One is hunifin credulity and superstition, the oth^r human ^ 
belief and intuition. As Professor Alexander Wilder says in his Intro- 
duction to the Eleusinian Mysteries: 

It is ignorance which leach; to profanation. IMen ridicule what they do no<j 
properly understand .... The undercurrent of this world is set towards one 
goal; and inside of human credulity . . • is a po\^er alniq^^t infinite, a holy 

faith capable of apprehending the supreinest truths of all existence. 

Those who limit that “credulity” to human authoritative dogmas 
alone, will never fathom that power nor even perceive it in their 
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naturejJh ■ It is stuck fast to the external plane and is unable to bring 
forth into play the essence that rules it; for to do this they have to 
claim thftir right of private judgment, and this they never dare to do. 

E.NQ. — And is it this i7ituitio7i"' which forces you to reject God as a 
personal fckher, ruler a7id gover7ior of the universe ? * 

Theo. — Precisely. We believe in an ever unljjnowable Principle, 
for ^o^Jy^ blind aberration can^ nnke one maintain that the universe, 
thinking man, and all the muexAs contained even in the world of 
matter, could have grown without some i7itellige7it powers to bring 
’labout the extlraordinirily wise arrangemenl^ of all its parts. Nature 
may err, and often does in its details apd the external manifestations 
of its materials, nevar in its inner cau^s and results. Ancient pagans 
held far Aore philosophical vieWs on this question than modern philo- 
sophers, whether Xgyostics, Maitrialists or Christians |i and no pagan 
writer has ever yet advanced he propositioti that cruelty and mercy 
are not finite feelings, and £d!n therefefre be made the attributes of an 
i7ifi7iite •OoA, Their gods, therefore, ^were all finite# The Siamese 
author of thfe Wheel of the Law, expresses the same idea about your 
personal God as ourselves; lie says (p. 25): 

A Buddhist might believe in the existence of a God, sublime above all human 
qualities and attributes — a perfect God, above love, and hatred, and jealousy, 
calmly resting in a quietude that nothing could disturb, and olisuch a God he 
would speak no disparagement, not from a desire to please him or fear to offend 
him, but from natural veneration; but he cannot understand a God with the at- 
tributes and qualities of men, a God who loves and hates, and shows anger; a 
Deity who, whether descril^d as 6y Christian missionaries or by IMahometans or 
Brahmins,* or Jews, falls below his standard of even an ordinary good man. 

— fiaith for faith, is 7iot the faith of the Christian who believes, m 
his human helplessness and hiunility, that there is a 7)ic)xifitl Father in 
Heave 7 i who will proteH hhn front temptatioti, help hi??i in life, a7id forgive 
him his tratisgrcssiotis, better Ihati the cold atid protid, ahnost fatalistic faith 
*of ihe Buddhists, Vcddnthis, atid Thcosophists? 

•Theo: — Persist in calling ouf belief “faith” if you will. But once 
we ar^ again on this ever-recurring question, J ask in my turn: Faith 
for faith, is not the one based on strict logic and reason better than the 
one which is bftsed siiftply on human authority or — hero-worship? Qur 
‘‘faith” has all the logical force of^the arithmetical truism that two and 

(i 

^ • ^ptarian Brahmans are here meant. The Parabrahman of the Vcdaiitins is the Dwty we accept 
and believe in. 
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two will produce four. Your faith is like the logic of some emotional 
women, of whom TourgenyefF said that for them two and two were 
generally five, and a tallow candle into the bargain. Yours iS a faith, 
moreover, which clashes not only with every conceivable view of jus- 
tice and logic, bifc which, if analyzed, leads man to his moral perdition, 
checks the progress of m.inkind, and, positively making of might, right 
— fransforms every S>econd man into a Cain to his brother Abel. 

gxQ . — Xo what do you allude? 

HAS GOD HIE RIGHT TO PoRDIVE ? 

Theo. — To the doctrine of “atonenfent*’ ;• I allude to that daiigerous 
dogma in which you believe, which teaches i^s that no^ matter how 
enormous our crimes against the laws God and of man, wcj^have but 
to believe in the self-sacrifice of Jes^is for the salvation of mankind, 
and his blood will wash o;it every stain. It is now twenty years that I 
have preached against it, and I may now ikaw your altention to a para- 
graph from /s/s Unveiled, written in 1875. This is what Chrj.stiaftity. 
teaches, and what we combat: ' ^ 1 

God’s mercy is boundless and unfathomable. It is inijSossible to conceive of a 
human sin so damnable that the prfee paid in advance for the redemption of the 
sinner would not wipe it out if a thousandfold worse. .And furthermore, it is never 
too late to repent. Though the offender wait until tlie last minute of the last hour 
of the last day Ji his mortal life, before his blanche<l lips utter the confession of 
faith, he may go to Paradise; the dying thief did so, and so may all others as vile. 
These are the assumptions of the Church, and of the clergy; assumptions banged 
at the heads of your countrymen by ^rhigland’.*! favourite preachers, right in the 
‘‘light of the nineteenth century” — this most paradoxical age of all! 

Now to what does it lead? * • 

Enq. — Hoes it 7 iot make the Christiau happier tJiaJi the Buddhist or 
Brdhma 7 i ? 

Theo. — No; not the educated man, at any rate, since the majority of 
these have long since virtually lost all belief in this cruel dogma. ‘But 
it leads those who still believe in it mere easily to the tJnrshold'of every 
eonceivahlc cri 77 ie, than an>^' other I know of. Let me quote to you^fronj 
Isis U 7 iveired once more (ii. 542, 543): * 

If we step outside the little circle? of cree<l and considd'r the universe as a whole 
balanced by the exqufsite adjustment of parts, how all sound lo^ic, how the faintest 
glimmering sense of "justice, revolts against this Vicarious Atonement! If -the 
criminal aitjned only against himself, and wronged no one but himself; if by sincere^ 
repentance he couldccause the obliteration of past eventi^. not only from the mem<3ty 
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of tnai^ '.but also from that imperishable record, which no deity — not even the 
Sttpremest of the Supreme — can cause to disappear, then this dogma might not be 
incompr^phensible. But to maintain that one may wrong his fellow-man, kill, dis- 
turb the equilibrium of society and the natural order of things, and then — through 
cowardice, hope, or compulsion, matters not-^e forgiven by believing that the 
spilling o^one blood washes out the other blood spilt — this^s preposterous! Can 
the results of a crime be obliterated even though the crime itself should be 
pardoned? The effects of a cause are never limited to th^boundaries of the cSause, 
n(V <!!!lnithe results of crime be ^pnfined to the offender and his victim. Every 
good as^ell as evil action has its effects, as palpably as the stone flung into calm 
water. The simile is trtte, i)ut it is the *!3est ever conceived, so let us use it. The* 
eddying circled are greAcr and swifter as the disturbing object is greater or smaller, 
but %he*^^S-nallest pebble, nay, fhe tiniest speck, makes its ripplej. And this disturb- 
ance is not a^ne visible and on the surfat^ef Below, unseen, in every direction — 
out>Yard ancTdownward — drop pushes drop until the sides and bottom are touched 
by the force. Mor^,* the air abo\^ t.ie water is agitated, and this disturbance 
passes, as the physicist^ tell us, from^stratum to stratum out infb space for ever and 
ever; an impulse has been given to matter, and tliat is never lost, can never be 

recalled! . . . • # • * 

^30 with crime, and so with its opposite. The action may be instantaneous, the 
effects are ct<#rnal. When, aftei^lie stone is once flung into the pond, we can recall 
it to the hand, roll Imck the ripples, obliterate the force expended, restore the 
etheric waves to their previous state of non-being, and wipe out every trace of the 
act of throwing the missile, so that Time\% record shall not show that it ever 
happened, then, then we may patiently hear Christians argue for the efficacy of this 
Atonement * • 

atid cease to believe in Karmic Law. As it now vStands, we call upon 

the whole world to decide, which of our two doctrines is the most 
appreciative of deificjusticfe, and \fhich is more reasonable, even on 
simple huina^i evidence and logic. • 

viillions believe in the Christian dogma and are happy. 

Pure sentimentalivsm overpowering their thinking faculties, 

which no true philanthropist or altruist will ever accept. It is not 
even a dream of selfishness, but' a nightmares of the human intellect. 
Look where it leads to, and tell me the name of that pagan country 
where' crimes are more easily committed, or more numerous than im 
Christian lands. Look at the long and ghastly annua; records of 
crimes committed in European epuntries; and behold Protestant and 
Biblical America. •There, conversions effected in prisons are more 
nunierbus than* those made by public revivals and preaching. 

See how the ledger-balance of Christian justice (1) stands. Red-handed mur- 
xx&txs, urged on by the^ demons of lust, revenge, cupidity, fanaticism, or mere 
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brutal thirst for blood, \vho kill their victims, in most cases, without giving them 
time to repent or call on Jesus. These, perhaps, died sinful, and, of course-con- 
sistently with theological logic— met the reward of their greater or lesser ^fFences. 
But the murderer, overtaken by human justice, is imprisoned, wept over by senti- 
mentalists, prayed with and at, pronounces the charmed words of conversion, and 
goes to the scaffold redeemed child of Jesus! Except for the inurdef, he would 
not have been prayed with, redeemed, pardoned. Clearly this man did well to 
murder, for thus he gained eternal happiness! Aifd how about the victim, and his, 
or her family, relatives, dependents, social relatigns; has justice no recompense for 
them? Must they suffer in this world and the next, while he who wron^d them 
.sits beside the “holy thief” of Calvary*, and is for ever^bltr^sed? On this question 
the clergy keep a prudent silence.* ^ » 

And now yon, know why Tlieosopliists — whose fundamentifi belief 
and hope is justice for all, in hearen as on earth, awd in I&r.ma — reject 
this dogma. • . • ♦ " 

Enq. — The 7ilkviatc destiny of maiiy fnen, is not a, heaven presided over 
by God, but the gradual trcins/ormatio?i of ^natter into its primordial cle- 
ment, spirit? ^ # 

Theo. — I t is to 'chat final goal to which ah tends in natur^^ 

Enq. — Do not some of you regard this association dr ^ fall of spirit into 
matter'^'' as evil, a?id rc-birlh as a serrate ? 

Theo. — Some do, and therefore strive to shorten their period of pro- 
bation on earthj It is not, however, an nnmixed evil, since it ensures 
the experience upon which we mount to knowledge and wisdom. I 
mean that experience which teaches that the needs of our spiritual 
nature can never be met by other than spiritual happiness. As long 
as we are in the body, we are subjected to pain,' sufiering and all the 
disappointing incidents occurring during life. Therefor^, and to pal- 
liate this, we finally acquire knowledge which alone can afford us relief 
and hope of a better future. 


• Isis I’nveiicd, ibid. 
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WHAT IS PRACflCAL THEOSOPHY? 


DUTY. 

Ejjq. — then^the need for re-births^ since all alike fail to secure a 

perm^anent peace ? 

ThEO. — Because tlie final gc il cannot bf reached ^n any way but 
through life experiences, aijd because the bulk of these consists in 
pain and suffering. It is only through the latter that we can learn. 
Joys and pleasures teach us nothing; they are evanescent, and can 
only in the long ru» bring satiety. Moreover, our constant failure to 
find any permanent satisfaction in lifi^ which ^vould meet the wants of 
our higher nature, shows us plainly tlfht those wants can be met only 
on their owji polane, to wit — the spiritual. 

Enq. — Is the natural result of this a desire to quit life by one means or 
another? 

T^EO. — If you meaji by«such *deftire ‘‘suicide,” then I say, most 
decidedly not. Such a result can never be a^“ natural” one, but is ever 
due to a liior'Sid brain disease, or to nio.st decided and strong material- 
istic views. It is the worst of crimes and dire in its results. But if by 
desire, yon mean simply aspiiration to reach spiritual existence, and not 
a wivSh tp quit the earth, then I would call it a very natural desire 
• indeed. Otherwise voluntary death would bb*aii abandonment of oiir 
present post and of the duties^incumbent on us, as well as an attempt 

ta vShirk karmic responsibilities, and thus involve the creation of new 

# • 

Karma. 

— Bui ^ actions on the maicf^al plane are unsaiisfymg, why 'should 

duties, which are such actions, be imperative ? * 

^ % * 

'Theo. — Firs*> of all, because our philosophy teaches us that the 

^ilbject of doing our duties to all men first and to c^urselve? last is not 
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the attainment of personal happiness, but of the happiness oP others; 
the fulfilment of right for the sake of right, not for what it may bring 
us. Happiness, or rather contentment, may indeed follow flie per- 
formance of duty, but is not and must not be the motive for it. 

Enq. — What do^yoii understand precisely ty ** duty'' hi TJieohphy ? It 
ca7inot be the Christian duties preached by Jesus a7id his Apostles^ smee you 
rcco^7iizc 7ieither, 

Theo. — You are once more mistaken. What you call “Christian” 
.duties were inculcated by every greort moral an^ roligious refor&er ages 
before the Christian era. All that was great, gentrous, heroic, was, in 
days of old, not, only talked about and preadhed from pulpits Us in our 
own time, but acted upon sometinr.es by whole nations. Th^ history of 
the Buddhist reform is full of the most#noble and ijiost heroicsally* un- 
selfish acts. ye all of one mind, hai/ing companion one of another; 

love as brethren, be pitifuk be courteous: not rendering evil for evil, 
or railing for railing: but contrariwise, blessrli^g” — was jfractically carried 

out bv the followers of Buddha, several centuries before Peter., 'rtie 

• « ^ 

ethics of Christianity are grand, no doubt; but as undoubte^lly they are 
not new, and have originated as “ Pagan” duties. 

Enq. — And how 7vould you dcj^nc these duties, or duty," in general, as 
you understand the term ? 

♦ 

Theo. — Dut>* is that which is due to humanity, to our fellow-men, 
neighbours, family, and especially that which we owe to all those who 
are poorer and more helpless than we are ourselves. This is a debt 
which, if left unpaid during life,* leaves Us sp^rituall}' insolvent • and 
moral bankrupts in our next incarnation. Theosophy ^is the quint- 
essence of duty. 

Enq. — So is Christ iaiiity when rightly understood and caj'ricd out, 

Theo. — No doubt it is; but then, were it not a lip-religion in prac- 
tice, Theosophy would have little to do amidst Christians, \jnfortu- 
nately it is but such lip-ethics. Those who practise their duty towards 
all, and for duty’s owm sake, are few; and fewer still are those who 
perform that duty, remainicig content with the satisfaction of their V)wn' 
secret consciousness. It i.s — 

The public voice 

Of pi^ise that honours viryic and rewards it — ' 

which is ever uppermost in the minds of the “ world-rendtvned” philan- 
thropists. Modemi ethics are beautiful to reac^ about and hear di^- 
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cussed: but what are words unless converted into actions? Finally^ 
if you ask me how we understand theosophical duty practically and in 
view of" Karma, I may answer you that our duty is to drink to the last 
dr.op without a murmur, whatever contents the cup of life may have in 
store forfus, to pluck the roses of life only for the fragrance they may 
shed on others, and to be ourselves content but with the thorns, if that 
fragrance "Cannot be enjo3^e?l without depriving sc^ne one else of it> 

Enq. — A /I Hits 2S very vagtt^. What do you do viore than Christians do? 

Theo. — It is not ^di«it we members of the Theosophical Society da 
— though some of us try our best — but hc^w much farther Theosophy 
leads to good than modern Cliristianyiy does. I s?ey^actio 7 iy enforced 
acdon, instead of ^nere intention aitd talk. A man may be what he 
likes, tfte most worldly, sehlsh rnd hard-hearted of men, even a deep- 
dyed rascal, and it .will not prctvent him from calling himself a Chris- 
tian, or others from so regarding him. Sut no Tlieosophist has the 
ri^ht to this name, unless lift is thorotighly imbued with the correctness 
of Csfrlyle’s truism: ‘‘The^ end of njan is an actio7imai\([ not a thought^ 
though it tvere the^ noblest’' — and unless he sets and models his daily 
life upon this truth. The profession of a trul^ is not yet the enactment 
of it; and the more beautiful and gyind it sounds, the more loudly 
virtue or duty is talked about instead of being acted upon, the more 
forcibly it* will always remind one of the Dead Sea fritit. Ca7it is the 
most loathsome of all vices; and cant is the most prominent feature of 
the greatest Protestant country of this century — England. 

Bnq. — What do yon^co7isidcr as duetto hu77ia7iity at lafgc? 

Theo — Etill recognition of equal rights and privileges for all, with- 
out distinction of race, colour, social position, or birth. 

Enq. — Whc7i zvonjd yon co7isider such due 7iot give7i ? 

Theo. — When there is the slightest invasion of another’s right — be 
that other a man or a nation ; when there is any failure to show him 
the sg,me justice, kindness, ccvisideration or mercy which we desire for 
ourselves. The whole present system of politics is built on the obli- 
vion of such rights, aud the most fierce assertion of national selfishness. 
The French say: '‘JL/ike master, like man”; they ought to add:* “Like 
national policy, like citizen.” 

' Enq. — Do y^u take any part politics ? 

Theo. — A s a society, we carefully avoid them, for the reasons given 
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below. To seek to achieve' political reforms before we have effected 
a reform in human nature, is like putting new wine into old bottles. 
Make men feel and recognize in their innermost liearts what'is their 
real, true duty to all men, and every old abuse of power, every iniqui- 
tous law in the national policy, based on human, social or^] political 
selfishness, will disappear of itself. Foolish is the gardener who tries to 
weed his flower-bed of poisonous plants by cutting them off from the 
surface of the soil, instead of tearing them out by the roots. No last- 
ing political reform can be ever achieved with the same selfish men at 
the head of affairs as of old. 

THE RELATIOXS OF THE T S\ TO POLITICAL REFORMS. 

■i \ 

Enq. — T/it' Thcosophical Society is 7iot^ thc7i, a political 07'gajiizct^io7id' 

Theo. — Certaiply not. It is iiiterna,tional in the highest sense in 
that its members comprise, men and women of all races, creeds, and 
forms of thought, who work together for cn^e object, Isie improvement 
of humanity; but as a society it takes absolu^dy no part in any national 
or party politics. 

Enq.— is this ? 

Theo. — For the very reasons 7 have mentioned. Moreover, political 
action must necessarily var>’ with the circumstances of the time and 
with the idiosyncrasies of individuals. While, from the ver>" nature of 
their position as Theosophists, the members of the T. S. are agreed on 
the principles of Theosophy, or they would not belong to the Society 
at all, it does not thereby follow that they agree (^n every other subject. 
As a society they can only act together in matters which ^are common 
to all — that is, in Theosophy itself; as individuals, each is leftqierfectly 
free to follow out his or her particular line of political thought and ac- 
tion, so long as this does not conflict with Theosa^)hical principles or 
hurt the Theosophical Society. 

H^^.—But surety the T. S. docs 7iot sta7id altogether aloof from the 
social qiicstio7is which are )iozu so fast co77ii7Xg to the fro7it ? 

Theo. — The ver>’ principles of the T. S, are a x)roof that it doesmot* 
—or, , rather, that most of its members do not — so stand aloof. If 
humanity can only be developed mentally and sjhritually by the en- 
forcement, first of a\j, of the soundest pid most scientific physiological 
laws, it is the bounden duty of all who .strive for this development to 
do their utmost to .see that those laws shall be generally carried out. 
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All T^osophists are only too sadly aware that, in Occidental countries 
especially, the social condition of large masses of the people renders it 
impossible for either their bodies or their spirits to be properly trained, 
so that the development of both is thereby arrested. As this training 
and deve^pment is one of the express objects of Tlieosophy, the T. S. 
is in thorough sympathy and harmony with all true efforts in this 
direction. 

do yo 7 t mem bj ‘true efforis^^ ? Each social reformer 
has hts mim panacea,^ and each believer his to be the 07ic and only thing 
which can improve aiul save humanity. 

Theo. Perfectly true, and this is the jreal reason why so little satis- 
factory social work^is accomplished. ^ f n most of these panaceas there 
is fio re^ly guiding principlc.^nd there is certainly no one principle 
which connects them all. Valrf.ble time and energy ^re thus* wasted j 
for men, instead of cooperating, strive one^against the other, often, it 
is to be feared, fcr the sak^ of fame# and reward rather than for the 
grfeat ^ause which they pi^fess to have at heart, and which should be 
supreme in iheir lives. • 

Enq. — Hou\ theiiy should Thcosophical pidnciplcs be applied so that social 
cooperation may be promoted and tru^ efforts for social amelioration be 
carried on ? 

Theo. — Let me loriefly remind you what these principles are — Uni- 
versal Unity and Causation; Human Solidarity; the Law of Karma; 
Reincarnation. These are the four links of the golden chain which 
shoyld bind hunianity^into (fne family, one Universal Brotherhood. 

ENQ.“-^/(77^.^ • 

Theo. — In the present state of socict}", especially in so-called civi- 
lized countries, we are continually brought face to face with the fact 
that large numbers of people are suffering from misery, poverty and 
disease. Their physical condition is wreteWd, and their mental and 
spiritual faculties are often almost dormant. On the other hand, many 
persoils at the opposite end of 1:he social scale are leading lives of care- 
less* indifference, material luxur 3 % and selfiali indulgence. Neither of 
these forms .of existence is mere chance. Both are the effects of the 
conditions w4iich sifrround thoee who* are subject to them, and^the 
neglect of social duty on the oije side is most closely connected with 
the stunted aAd arrested development on the other. In sociology, as 
in all branches of true science, the law of univer^l causation holds 
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good. But this causation necessarily'' implies, as its logical outcome, 
that human solidarity on which Theosophy so strongly insists. If the 
action of one reacts on the lives of all, and this is the true scientific 
idea, then it is only by all men becoming brothers and all women 
sisters, and by alh practising in their daily lives true brothe^iood and 
true sisterhood, that the real human solidarity, which lies at the root * 
of t)ie elevation of tlpe racd, can ever be atkiined. It is this action and 
interaction, this true brotherhood and sisterhood, in which ea<;h* shall 

live for all and all for each, which is one of the fundamental Theo- 

• • 

’sophical principles that every Theosophist shoifld be bound, not only to 
teach, but to carry out in his or her individual life. 

EnQ. — A// this is zrrv zccll p genera/ principle^ but hoiv zvoiild you 
apply it in a concrete way t 

Theo/ — Look for a moment at what you would call the concrete facts 
of human society. Contr:tst the lives not only of the masses of the 
people, but of many of those who are c»l]ed the middle and upper 
classes, with what* they might be under healvVier and nobler conditiofts, 
where justice, kindness, and love were paramount, instead of the 
selfishness, indifference, and brutality which no\^ too often seem to 
reign supreme. All good and e^*il things in humanity have their roots 
in human character, and this cliaracter is, and has been, conditioned by 
the endless clirvn of cause and effect. But this conditioning applies to 
the future as well as to the present and the past. Selfishness, indiffer- 
ence, and brutality can never be the normal state of the race — to believe 
so w'ould be to despair of humaiyty'*, and ^hat no Theosophist can do. 
Progress can be attained, cjnd only attained, by flie development of the 
nobler qualities. Now, true evolution teaches us that by- altering the 
surroundings of the organism we can alter and improve the organi.sm ; 
and in the strictest sense this is true with regard toyman. Every Theo- 
sophist, therefore, is bound to do his utmost to help on, by all the means 
in his power, ever>' wise Uad well-considered social effort which has for • 
its object the amelioration of the camdition of the poor. Such efforts 
should be made with a view to their ultimate social emancipat*ion, or 
the developvient of the sertse of duty in those who now so often neglect 

it in nearly every relation of life. 

• ^ 

1^-Q. — Agreed. But who is to decide' lohct her social efforts are 7cise or 
unwise t 

Theo. — !^^ o one jperson and no society can lay down a hard-aneP^^^ 
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rule iiuthis respect. Much mus? necessarily be left to the individual 
ju'dgment. ^ One general test may, however, be given. Will the pro- 
posed a(>tion tend to promote that true brotherhood which it is the aim 
of Theosophy to bring about? No real Theosophist will have much 
difficulty ^n applying such a test; once he is satisfied of thivS, his duty 
will lie in the direction of forming public opinion. And this can be 
attained only by inculcating tho^c higher and i:^obler conceptions of 
pi^blic jnd private duties vdiich lie at the root of all spiritual and 
material improvement. In every conceivable case he himself must be 
a centre of spiritual Action, and froln him and his own daily individual • 
life, must radiate those higher spiritual fences which alone can re- 
generate* his fellow-men. * ^ • • 

Enq . — why sfiould he dojhis^ Are not he and all, you teachy 
co7idltio7ied byMheir Karina, and^nmst not Karma necesmrily w(xrk itself 
out on certain lines • % 

Theo. — It is tHis very la\v«of Karma which gives strength to all that 
I have said. The indiVWs^al cannot separate himsejf from the race, 
nor the race from the individual. T^he law of Karma applies equally 
to all, although air are not equally developed. In helping on the 
development of others, the Theosoplfist beli*eves that he is not only 
helping them to fulfil their Karma, but that he is also, in the strictest 
sense, fulfilling his own. It is the development of humanity, of which 
both he and they are integral parts, that he has always in view, and he 
knows that any failure on his part to respond to the highest within him 
retards not only himself biU all, Tn ^heir progressive march. By his 
actions, he can make if either more difficult pr more easy for humanity 
to attain IJie fiext higher plane of being. 

Enq — does this bear on the fourth of the principles you mentioned^ 
viz,, reincarnatio 7 i ? • 

TiiEO.'^The connection is; most intimat^. If our present lives 
’depend upon the development of certain principles which are a 
growth from the germs left hy a previous existence, the law holds 
^rtod as regards the future. Once grasp the^dca that universal causa- 
tion is not merely present, but past, present and future! and every 
action on o^ present plane fq^ls* naturally and easily into its true 
place, and is seep in its true relation to ourselves aiM to others. Every 
mfean and selj^sh action sends ^s backward and’not forward, while 
every noble thought and every unselfish deed are , stepping-stones to 
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the higher and more glorious planes of being. If this life wre all, 
then in many respects it would indeed be poor and mean ; but regarded 
as a preparation for the next sphere of exivStence, it may be.us^id as the 
golden gate through which we may pass, not selfislily and alone, but in 
company with ouj; fellows, to the palaces which lie beyond. 

ON SELF-SACRIFICE, 

r ^ ' » 

Bnq . — Is equal justice to all aud love to every creature the highest 
standar d of Theosophy ? 

•Theo. — N o; there is an even far higher onq 

Enq. — What can it be? k 

Theo. — The 'giving to otht rs more than to ox\q.^<A(— self sacrifice. 
Such was the standard and abounding measure which marked so pre- 
eminently the greatest teachers and masters of humanity— such as 
Gautama Buddfia in history, and Jesus of Nazareth in the gospels. 
This trait alone was enough to secure them the perpetual reverence 
and gratitude of the generations of men ^tha^: came after them. We 
say, however, thdt self-sacrifice has to be performed with discrimina- 
tion; and such a self-abandonment, if made without justice, or blindly, 
regardlOvSs of subsequent results, may often prove not only to have 
been made in vain, but even to be harmful. One of the fundamental 
rules of Theosophy is, justice to oneself — viewed as a unit of collective 
humanit}^ not'fis a personal self — justice, not more but not ICvSs than to 
others; unless, indeed, by the sacrifice of the one Self we can benefit 
the many. 

Enq. — Could you make your idea clearer hy giving an instance? 

Theo. — There are many instances to illustrate it in histor}'. Self- 
sacrifice for the practical good of many, or several people. Theosophy 
holds far higher than self-abnegation for a sectarian idea, .such as that 
of ‘‘saving the heathen from damnation,’' for instance. In our opinion, 
Father Damien, the yoiu\g man of thirty who offered his whole life in 
sacrifice for the benefit and alleviation of the sufferings of the lepers 
at Molokai, who, after living for eighteen years alone with them, 'finally 
caught the loathsome dis 2 ase and died, has not died in vain. He his 
given relief and relative happiness to thousands of miserable wretches. 
He, has brought to them consolation, •mental and physioal. He threw 
a streak of light ii\to the black and dreary night of an existence, the 
hopelessness of which is unparalleled in the records of human suffer- 
ing. He was a true Theosophist, and his memory will live for evei: in 
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our an^ials. In our sight, this poor Belgian priest stands immeasur- 
ably higher than, for instance, all those sincere but vain-glorious fools, 
the missionaries who have sacrificed their lives in the South Sea 
Islands or China. What good have they done? They went in one 
case to th4pse who were not yet ripe for any truth; and in the other to a 
nation whose systems of religious philosophy are as grand as any, if 
only the men who have them would live up to the standard of tieir 
Confucius and other sages. Tiicy died victims of irresponsible canni- 
bals and .savages, and of popular fanaticism and hatred. Whereas, by 
going to the slums of^W'Aitechapel, or some other such locality of those 
that' stagnate right under ^ the l^lazing sun ^f our civilization, full of 
Christian savages and mental leprosy, tiey might have '’done real good, 
and preserved their Tives for a better and worthier cause. 
the Ghristia7is Jo think so, 

Theo. — Of course* not, for they act on sri erroneous belief. They 
think that by baj^izlng the Ijody of aii irresponsible savage they save 
his«soul from damnation. One church forgets her niartyrs, the other 
beatifies and^ raises statues to such lAen as Labre, who sacrificed his 
body for forty years only to benefit the vermin which it bred. Had we 
the means to do so, we would raise a st;ftue to Father Damien, the true, 
practical saint, and perpetuate his memory for ever as a living exemplar 
of Theosophical heroism and of Buddha- and Christ-like mercy and 
self-sacrifice^ 

jjnq , — Then you regard sclf-sacrificc as a duty? 

Theo.— -We do ; aixl ^xplaiA it by*sh€»wing that altruism is an integral 
part of self-development. But we have to discriminate. A man has no 
right to stcH've himself to death that another man may have food, unless 
the life of that man is obviously more useful to the many than is his 
own life. But it is Iim^ duty to sacrifice his own comfort, and to work 
for others, if the}^ are unable to work for themselves. It is his duty 
to give all that is wholly his own and can beuunt no one but himself if 
he selfishly keeps it from otherjv Theosophy teaches self-abnegation, 
btjt does not teach rash and useless self-sacrifice, nor does it justify 
fanaticism. 

giq-Q , — But h^w a 7 x to reach stick an devated status? 

Theo.— B y the, enlightened application of our prScepts to practice. 
By the use of o^r higher reason, Spiritual intuition and moral sense, 
and by following the dictates of what we call “the sti^l small voice** of 
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• ... vi&A is « of out Ego. and speaks louder in ps th* 
Z "les the thunders of Jehovah, wherein ..,he W .s 


“ Enq.-^ sucA are our duties to humanity at large, what do yOU .under- 
stand by our duties to our immediate surroundings ? 

THEO.-Just the those that arise from special obligations 

with regard to family ties. 

Enq .— it is not true, as it is said, that no sooner does a man enter 
• into the Theosophical Society than he begins to be' gradually severed from 
his wife, children, and family duties ? . . 

Theo.— It is a groundless calumny, like so many others. The first 
of the Theosophical duties is to do one’- duty by all men, and especially 
C ttise to whem one’s speeifte respons-bilities are due, because onO^as 
efther voluntarily undertaken them-such as martiage ties-or because 
one’s destiny has allied one to tliem-such^as tjio-e ve owe to parents 

or next of kin. ^ 

■B^Q.-And what may be the didy of a Theosophist to himself? 

Theo —To control and conquer, through the Higher Self, the lower 
self To purify himself inwardly and morally; to fear no one, an 
nn'crht save the tribunal of his own conscience. Never to do a thing 
by halv’es; ir. if he thinks it the right thing to do. let ^ 

and boldly, and if wrong, never touch it at all. It is the Juty o' a 
Theosophist to lighten his burden by thinking of the wise ap on 
Epictetus, who says; ' o • 

any part of your concern. 

suppose, member your Soeiety should pM inoMlUy to 

etltruJlto otlur people, on llte ground «»' 
home"; urging that he is too busy, or too poor, to benefit mankind or even 
any of its units— what are your rules in >such a case ? 

Theo —No man, on any pretext whatever, has a right to say that be 
-In nothiiic for others. “By doing the proper duty ..in the proper 
rd a ITLy mat the wbrll his debtor •. says an ^English wn.er^ 
^and of r^ore worth, than injimejo a thirsty wayfarer is a nobler duty 

to men who can^ifford to pay for them. No luau wno has noi t, t it in 




hfm wfll ever become a Theosophist; but he may remain a member of 
our Society all the same. We have no rules by which we can force any 
man to Become a practical Theosophist, if he does not desire to be one. 

Bnq. — ^hen why docs he enter the Society at ail? ^ 

Theo.— That is best known to him who does so. For, here again, 
we have no right to prejudge a person, not even if^the voice of a w^^ole 
cc^munity should be against him, and I may tell you why. In our 
day, vox populi — so far as regards the voice of the educated, at any rate 
— is no longer vox del, i)ut ever that of prejudice, of selfish motives, ' 
and often sinfply of unpopularity. Our du4^ is to sow seeds broadcast 
for the future, and see they are good;^ot to stop to^'enquire why 
should do 5^, and ht)w and wherefore t^re are obliged to lose our time, 
since tlu^se ’^ho wiil reap the^harvest in days to come will never be 
ourselves. 


ON CHARITY, 

• • 

Knq. — How do you Tju ^'\diists regard the Christiaii duty of charity? 

Theo. — What charity do you mean? Charity of mind, or practical 
charity on the physical plane? 

• * 

Bnq. — / ?/ican practical charily, as yc^cr idea of itniversal brotherhood 

would mclude, of course, charity of viind, 

• ^ 

Theo. — Then you have in your mind the practical carrying out of 

the commandments given by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount? 
Precisely so, ^ ^ 

T:]3eo. — Then why call them ‘"Christian”? For, although their 
Saviour preached and practised them, the last thing the Christians of 
to-day think of is to carry them out in their lives. 

Enq. — And yet 'Viavy are those who pass their lives in dispcjishig charity, 

Theo.- -Y es, out of the surplus of their great fortunes. But point 
*oui; to me that Christian, among the most philanthropic, who would 
give the shivering and starving<hief who steals his coat his cloak also; 
or offer his right cheek to him who smites lym on the left, and never 
think of resenting it? 

Enq. — Ally iut yoi^ niust remember tliat these precepts have not tombe 
taken literally. Times and circumstances have change^ since ChrisVs day, 
Moreovery He sp%ke in parables, ^ 

Theo. — Then why ^o not your Churches teach tli^t the doctrine of 




damnation and hell-fire is to be understood as a parable too? . Why do 
some of your most popular preachers, while virtuall}^ allowing these 
parables to be understood as you take them, insist on the literal mean- 
ing of the fires of hell and the ph3'sical tortures of an *‘asbe^sto 3 -like” 
soul? If one is a parable, then the other is. If hell-fire is a literal 
truth, then Christ’s cominrindments in the Sermon on the Mount have 
to be obeyed to the ver}' letter. And I tell you that many who do not 
believe in the divinity of Christ — like Count lyco Tolstoi and more than 
, one Theosophist — do carr}' out these noble^ aijd universal ‘precepts 
literally; and man}’ more good men and womefi would do so, were 
they not more tlian certain that such aValk'in life would very probably 
land them in a lunatic asylum— ?o Christian are yQur laws!^ 


• EnQ . — Blit surely every one kyiozvs that milliois a7hd ynilllo7is ^rc spe7it 
aimually 0 )i priiate and pnblie eharities^l ^ 

Theo. — Oh, 3’es; and half of it sticks to the hands jt passes through 
before getting to the needy; while a goo^ iv/rtiou of the remainder 
gets into the haifds of professional beggars, who are too lazy to work, 
thus doing no good whatever to those who arc feally in^ misery and 
suffering. Have 3’ou not heard ^hat the first result of tlie great outflow 
of charity towards the East-end of London was to raise the rents in 
Whitechapel some 20 per ce)it I 

f 

Enq. — What icould yoic do, then? 


Theo. — Act individually and not collectively; follow the Northeni 
Buddhist precepts: 

Never put food into the month of the hun^^ry by the hand of another. 

Never let the shadow of thy nei<rhbour [a third person] come between thj’self 
and the object of th\' bounty. 

Never give to the sun time to dry a tear before thou hast^ wiped it. 

Never give money to the nee<ly, or fooil to the priest, who begs at thy door, 
through thy servants, lest th>vmoney should diminish gratitude, and thy food turn 
to gall. 

Enq. — B 2 it hoiv can this be applied practically? 

Theo. — The Theosophical idea of charity \\\^\\% personal exertion for 
others; perso7ial merc}^ and kiiidne.s/3; pcrso7ial intere.st in Hie welfare of 
thbse who suffer; pfrsoyial sympathy, forethought and assfstance in their 
troubles or needs.* Theosophi.sts do not believe in giving money 
through other people’s hands or organizations. We believe in giving 
to the money a/^iousandfold greater power and eSectiveness by our 
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persoual contact and sympathy ^iith those who need it. We believe in 
relievijig the starvation of the soul, as much if not more than the 
emptiness of the stomach; for gratitude does more good to the man 
who feels it, than to him for whom it is felt. Where is the gratitude 
which yAtr “millions of pounds” should have called* forth, or the good 
feelings provoked by them? Is it shown in the hatred of the East-end 
poor for the rich, in the growth of the part}'*of anarchy and disordeV, or 
by those thousands of unfortlu^');e working girls, victims to the “sweat- 
ing” system, driven daily to eke out a living by going on the streets? 
Do your helpless ok^ inftn and women thank you for the workhouses; 
or your poor for the poisonoujly unhealtliij’ dwellings in which they 
are allowed to breed new ^nerations of diseased^ scrofulous and 
rifkety children, oilly to put money nito the po'ckets of the insatiable 
Shylocks wlio o\vir house.':.? "^.erefore it is that everj^ sovereign of alf 
those “millions,” ccaitributcd hy good and ^would-be charitable people, 
falls like a buri ':”0" curse instead of a blessing on the poor whom it 
should relieve. We rtiis generating naiio 7 ial Karma, and terrible 
will be its results on the day of reckcyiing. • 

TiHEOSOrilY FOR THE MASSES. 

Enq. — And you think that Theosophy zoould, by stepping hi, help to 
remove these evils, under the practieal and adverse conditions of our modem 
life? • , 

Theo. — Had we more money, and had not most of the Theosophists 
io work for their daily bread, I firmly believe we could. 

Hozu? Do y(^c expfet that yTtiir doctrines cozild ever take hold of 
the zmedneated masses, loJicn they arc so abslfnse a?id difficult that well- 
educated ptoplc can hardly 2Uidcrstand them ? 

Tiiko. — Y ou forget one tiling; that your much-boasted modern edu- 
cation is precisely tliat which makes it difficult for you to understand 
^ Theosophy. Your mind is so full of intelle'^^iial subtleties and precon- 
ceptions that your natural intuition and perception of truth cannot act. 
It does not require inetapliysicj? or education to make a man understand 
• the broad truths of Karma and rei’ncarnatioH. Look at the millions of 
poor and uneducated Buddhists and Hindus, to whom Karma and re- 
incarnation ^e solid realities, simply because their minds have n^ver 
been cramped and distorted by being forced into an unnatural groove. 
They have ne^er had the innate human sense of justice perverted in 
them by being told fo believe that their sins would be forgiven because 
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f “ * • 

another man had been put to death for their sakes. And the Buddhists, 
note well, live up to their beliefs without a murmur against Karma, or 
what they regard as a just punishment; whereas the Christian populace 
neither lives up to its moral ideal, nor accepts its lot contentedly. 
Hence murmuring and dissatisfaction, and the intensity of th£ struggle 
for existence in Western lands. 


t ^ 

EntQ. — Bn^ this contcntcdncss, cchich yo2t firaise so imich, would do away 
with all motive for exertion and bring progress to a standstill. ^ 


, Theo. — And we, Tlieosophists, say that yoijr yaunted progress and 
civilization are no better than a host of will-o’-thcAvisps, flickering ovet 
a marsh which exhales a poiso^ious and dead*ly miasma. This*, because 
we see selfishness, crime, imiuQrality, and all tl^^ evils imaginable, 
pouncing upon unfortunate mankind fuam this Pandora’s hq^ which 
you call^n age pf progress, and increctnng pari passu with the groxv’th 
of 3^our material civilization. At such a price, better the inertia and 
inactivity of Buddhist countries, •which have resuJftfdi only as a conse- 
quence of ages of political slavery. 




Enq. — Then arc all these metaphysics and mysticism wii^h which you 
occupy yourself so vmch, of no importance? * 

* f 

Theo. — To the masses, who •need only practical guidance and sup- 
port, they are not of much consequence; but for the educated, the 
natural leaders!*of the masses, those whose modes of thought and action 
will sooner or later be adopted by these masses, they are of the greatest 
importance. It is only hy means of the philosophy that an intelligent 
and educated man can avoid tht intellediual sjiicide of believing on 
blind faith; and it is onVy by assimilating the strict continuity and 
logical coherence of the Eastern, if not Esoteric, doctrines, tiiat he can 
realize their truth. Conviction breeds enthusiasm, and “enthusiasm,” 
says Bulwer Lytton, “is the genius of .sincerity, and truth accomplishes 
no victories without it”; while Emerson most truly remarks that “every 
great and commanding movement in the annals of the world is the 
triumph of enthusiasm.” And what is more calculated to produce such 
a feeling than a philosophy so grand, so consistent, so logical, aud so 
all-embracing as our Eastern doctrines? , 


Enq. — A 7 id yet its enemies are very njumeroics, and every ^ay Theosophy 
acquires nezv opponents. , 

Theo.— A nd this is precisely what proves its intrinsic»excelldnce and 
value. People hat*e only the things they fear, and no one goes out of 
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his w^iy to overthrow that whiih neither threatens nor rises beyond 
mediocrity. 

Enq .* — Do you hope to impart this enthusiasm, 07 ie day, to the masses? 

Thko* — W hy not; since history tells us that the masses adopted 
Buddhi^ with enthusiasm, while, as said before, the practical effect 
upon them of this philosophy of ethics is still shown by the smallness 
of the percentage of crime ^amongst Buddhist populations as compared 
with etery other religion ? The chief point is, to uproot that most fer- 
tile sorjTce of all crime and iinmprality — the belief that it is possible 
^(for men to e;^cape tke consequences of their own actions. Once teach 
them that greatest of all. laws# Karma ^anfl reincarnation, and besides 
feeling in themselves the true dignit^^f human nature, they will turn 
from evil a^jd eschew it as th^ would a physical danger. 

HOW MIiM]:ERS\:AN HELP THE SOCiETY, 

• • 

Enq. — Hozv vou expect the Fellows of your Society to help hi the work? 

Theo, — First by studying and comprehending the theosophical doc- 
trines, so that the>' may teach others, especially fhe young people. 
Secondly, l^y taking every opportunity of talking to others and ex- 
plaining to them what Theosophy island what it is not; by removing 
misconceptions and vSpreading an intoa'est in the subject. Thirdly, by 
assisting in circulating our literature, by buying books when they have 
the means, by lending and giving them and by inductng their friends 
to do so. Fourthly, by defending the Society from the unjust asper- 
sions cast upon it, by every legitimate device in their power. Fifth, 
an^ most important (^f all, by the e>aimple of their own lives. 

— £2.1 2x11 this literature, to the spread* of zohich you attach so muck 
importaiicc, docs not seem to me of much practical use in helphig fnankmd. 
This is 7iot practical eharity, 

Thko. — We think otherwise. We hold that a good book which gives 
people food for thought, which strengthen'^ and clears their minds, and 
enables them to grasp truths which they have dimly felt but could not 
formulate — we hold that such*a book does a real, substantial good. As 
• to ^hat you call practical deeds of charity, 4o benefit the bodies of our 
fellow-men. we do whftt little we can: but, as I have already to|jl you, 
most of us ace pooif whilst the Society itself has not even the money to 
pay a staff of workers. All of us who toil for it, gtve our labour gratis, 
and in mostc:ases money as well. The few who have the means of 
doing what are usually called charitable actions, Mb^ow the Buddhist 
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precepts and do their work themselve(, not by proxy or by subsQfibing 
publicly to charitable funds. What the Theosophist has to do, above 
all is to forget his personality. 

WHAT A THEOSOPHIST OUGHT NOT TO DO. 

Enq . — Have you any prohibUory laws or clauses for ThcosophiUs in your 
Society ? . , 

Thko. — Man 3 % but, alas! none of them, are enforced. They /express 
the ideal of our organization — but the practical application ^of such 
‘thmgs we are compelled to leave to flie discretit^n \3f the Fellows them-^ 
selves. Unfortunately, the, state of men’s minds in the present century 
is such that, unless we allow* ^hese clauses* to remain, so to .speak, 
obsolete, no man or woman woulcKlare to risk joiniifg the Theosophical 
Society. This is precisely why I feel foA:ed to lay suqli a s\ress on the 
diflferenefe between true Theosophy aiul its hard-.^truggling and well- 
intentioned, but still unwortliy vehicle, the Theosophi'.sd Society. 

Enq. — May I be told zcJiat a re^ these pcrilUcs reefs in the open sea pf 
Theosophy ? • , 

Theo. — Well may 3 ’ou call them reefs, as more .than one otherwise 
sincere and well-meanii>g F.T.^. has had his Tlieosophical canoe 
shattered into .splinters on thepn! And yet to avoid certain things 
seems the easiest thing in the world to do. For instance^ here is a 
series of such n^^gatives, screening positive Theosophical duties-: 

No Theo.sopliist should be silent when he hears evil reports or 
slanders spread about the Society, or innocent persons, whether they 
be his colleagues or outsiders. • * • ♦ 

— Bnt siippose xehat one hears is the truth, or may bentn^e without 
one knoivhig it ? 

Thko. — Then you must demand good proofs of the assertion, and 
hear both sides impartially before you permit the accusatiop to go 
uncontradicted. You have^no right to believe in evil, until you get 
undeniable proof of the correctness of the .statement. 

Enq. — A7id xvhat should you do then ? « 

Theo. — Pity and forbearance, charity and long-suffering, ought to be 
always there to prompt us to excuse bur sinning bfethren,and to pass 
the ‘gentlest sentence possible upon those who err. A Theosophist 
ought never to forgdt what is due to the shortcomings ^:d infirmities 
of human flature. , 
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'EiT^Qi'T’Otlghi he to forgive entire}^ in such cases? 

TheO.— I n every case, evSpecially he who is sinned against. 

Enq. — But if by so doings he risks injuring or allows others to be in- 
jured? lYhat ought he to do then ? 

• • 

ThEO.— -^ is duty; that which his conscience and higher nature sug- 
gest to him; but onl}^ after. mature deliberation. Justice consists in 
dcring no injury to any livii g being; but jUvStice commands us a*lso 

never to allow injury to be done to the man}^ or even to one innocent 
• • * 
person, by allowing the guilty one tb go unchecked. 

Enq. — What are the other^ negative clauses ? • 

ThEO. — No Theq^ophist ought to^l^e contented with an idle or 
frivolous life, doing no real g#od to himself and still less to others. 
He shotfld work for the benelitiiof the few who need ^lis help.if he is 
unable to toil for huihanity, and thus work for the advancement of the 
Theosophical cause. 

£n2. — T'/iis demands an exceptional nature, and wonlt^ come rather hard 
upon some persons. 

Theo. — Then they had better remain outsieje of the T. S. instead of 
sailing under false colours. No one is fisked to give more than he can 
afford, whether in devotion, time, work or money. 

Enq. — What comes next ? 

Theo. — No working member should set too great value on his per- 
sonal progress or proficiency in •Theosopliic studies; but must be 
prepared rather to do much altruisfic work as lies in his power. He 
should not leave the whole of the heavy burden and responsibility of 
the Theo^phical movement on the shoulders of the few devoted 
workers. Each member ought to feel it his duty to take what share 
he can in the common work, and help it by every means in his power. 

. Enq. — This is but just. What comes next .«*• 

Theo.— No Theosophist shoi^d place his personal vanity, or feelings, 
abov# those of his Society as a body. He who sacrifices the latter, or 
other people’s reputations on the altar of Jiis personal va»ity, worldly 
benefit, or pfide, outfit not to be allowed to remain a member. ’ One 

cancerous limTj diseases the whol'e body. 

• • 

• ^nq. Is it tjic duty of every mhnbcr to teach others and preach Theo- 

sophy ? 
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.Theo.— It is indeed. No fellow |:as a right to remain idle»'on the 
excuse that he knows too little to teach. For he may always .be sure 
that he will find others who know still less than himself. Ahd^ also it^ 
is not until a man begins to tr>' to teach others, that he dis^covers his 
own ignorance and tries to remove it. But this is a minor clause. 

Enq.— What do you consider, that, to be the chief of these negative Theo- 

• . * * 
sophical duties? 

Theo.— To be ever prepared to recognize and confess one’s faults, 
^o rather sin through exaggerated praise tliai; through too little appre- 
ciation of one’s neighbour’s efforts. Never to backbite or slander 
another person^ Always to say openly and* direct to his face' anything 
you have against him. Never io make yourself riie echo.of anything 
you may hear against another, nor harbour revengg against tjiose who 
happeirto injure you. 

a 

Enq. — But it is often ctangerons to tell people thc*.U»iith to their faces. 
Do you not think so? I know of one of y&iir members who was bitterly 
offended^ left the Society, and became its greatest enemy, ojily becatise he was 
told S077ie 7inpleasant truths to his face, and icas blamj:d for tlfe77i. 

Theo. — Of such we have had many. No member, whether promi- 
nent or insignificant, has ev^ left us without becoming our bitter 
enemy. 

Enq. — Hozv do yott account for it? 

Theo. — It is simph^ this. Having been, in most cases, intensely ’ 
devoted to the Societ}^ at first, aind* having lavished upon it the most 
exaggerated praises, the ^only possible excuse such a backslider can 
make for his subsequent behaviour and past short-sightedness, is to 
pose as an umocent ajid deceived victim, thus casting the blame from his 
own shoulders on to those of the Society in general, and its leaders 
especially. Such persons remind one of the old fable about, the man 
with a distorted face, who’oroke his looking-glass in the belief that-it* 
reflected his countenance crookedly. 

Enq. — But what makes these people turn against the Society ? 

Ti^EO. — Wounded vanity in some form or otlAir, almost i,n every case. 
Generally, because their i/zV/a'and 'acjvice are not taken as final and 
authoritative; or efee, because they are of those who would rather reign 
in hell than serve *in heaven. Becahse, in short, they»cannot bear ‘to 
stand second to^anybody in anything. So, for instance, one member—^ 
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^rue J'Sir Oracle” — criticized, £^d almost defamed every member in 
the T. to outsiders as much as to Theosophists, under the pretext* 
that they were all “untheosophical,” blaming them precisely for what 
he was himself doing all the time. Finally, he left the Society, giving 
as his reason a profound conviction that we were»all (the founders 
especially) — frauds! Another one, after intriguing in every possible 
way to be placed at the head* of a large Section o^ the Society, fincHng 
tlmt the^members would not "^ave him, turned against the founders of 
the T. S^, and became, their bitterest enemy, denouncing one of them 
whenever he could, s^hi^ly because the latter could not, and would not, 
force him upon the members. T^his was simply a case of an outrageous 
wounded vanity. Still another wanteo^to, and virtually did, practise 
black .magit: — i.c., iTndue p^rso’i 1 psychological influence on certain 
Fellowsf ' wlnle pretending (’evotion and every theosophical virtue. 
When this was put g stop to, . he member jproke with*Theosophj', and 
now slanders and lies against the same hapless leaders in the most 
virulent manner, *endeavo;itiTig to break up the Society by blackening 
the reputation of those whom that worthy person was unable to 
deceive. 

Unq. — What zvoicld yon do with mch tjtaractcrs? 

Theo.— Leave them to their Karma.' Because one person does evil 
that is no peason for others to do .so. 

En§. — But, to return to slander, 'where is the line of demarcation between 
' backbiting and just criticism to be drawn? Is it not one's duty to warn 
onds fr’cnds and neighbours agai?isi thc^e whom one knozvs to be dangerous 
associates ? 

THEO.-^f 'by allowing them to go on unchecked other persons may 
be thereby injured, it is certainly our dut)'' to obviate the danger by 
warning them privately. But true or false, no accusation against 
another person should ever be spread abroad. If true, and the fault 
hurts no one but the sinner, then leave him to his Karma. If false, 
then you will have avoided welding to the injustice in the world 
Thefefore, keep silent about such things with every one not directl> 
concerned. But if yo«r discretion and «lence arc likely to hurt 01 
endanger otli^rs, th^i I add: Speak the. truth at all costs, and say, witl 
Annealy: “Consult duty, not events.” There ari» cases when one i: 
forced to exclqjm: “Perish discretion, rather than ‘allow it to interfen 
with duty.” 
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Enq. — J^eihinks, if ym carry out tlkse maxims, you are likely SS ri^ a 
, nice crop of troubles / * . 

Theo. — And so we do. We have to admit that we are now open to 
the same taunt as the early Christians were. “See, how th^se Theo- 
sophists love one another ! ” may now be said of us withouj^a shadow 
of injustice. 

Rnq. — Adiniftmg^yovrsclf that there is at least as much, if not mo/e, 
baekbiting, slandering, and quarrelling in the 7\ S. as in the tihristian 
"Churches, let alone Scientific Societies; 7vhat kin% of brotherhood is this, 
may I ask ? 

%■ ^ 

Theo. — A very poor specimen, indeed, as at present, ai\d until care- 
full}^ sifted and reorganized, no better than all ^others. •Remember, 
however, that human nature is the same in the Theosophital ^ciety as 
out of K. Its ngembers are no saints: they are at ]3est sinners trying to 
do better, and liable to fall back owing to personal weakness. Add to 
this that our “Brotherhood” is no recogmz>^d or established body, and 
stands, so to speak, outside of the pale of jurisdiction. Besides Which, 
it is in a chaotic condition, and more unjustly unpopular than any other 
body. What wonder, then, that those members wfio fail to carry out its 
ideal should, after leaving the Society, turn for sympathetic protection 
to our enemies, and pour all their gall and bitterness into their too 
willing ears! Knowing that tliey will find support, sympathy, and 
ready credence for every accusation, however absurd, that it may jplease 
them to launch against the Theo.sophical Society, they hasten to do so, 
and vent their wrath on the innocent looking-glass, which reflected too 
faithfully their faces. People never forgive those whom they have 
wronged. The sense of kindness received, and repaid by^them with 
ingratitude, drives them into a madness of self-justification before the 
world and their own consciences. The former ,is but too ready to 
believe in anything said against a Society it hates. The latfer — but I 
will say no more, fearing I nave already said too much. 

Enq. — Yoiir posiiio7i docs 7iot seem to v:-' a very enviable 07ic, 

Theo. — It is not. But do you not think that there must be something 
very^noble, very exalted, very true, behind th& Society and its philo- 
sophy, when the leaders and the founders of thc^moveni^nt still con- 
tinue to work for St with all their strength? They sacrifice t6 it all 
comfort, all worldly prosperity and success, even to their good name 
and reputation— aye, even to their honour — to receive in return inces- 
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ceaseless obloquy, relelitless persecution, untiring slander, 
ob^^aitt Ingratitude, and misuncrerstanding of their best efforts, blows 
and bufiESts from all sides — when by simply dropping their work they 
would fin4 themselves immediately released from every responsibility, 
shielded ^om every further attack. 

Enq . — I confess, such a pcrsevera7ice seems to me very astou7idi7ig, and 
I wondered why you did all tins. 

Xheo. — Believe me for no self-gratification; only in the hope of 
training few indivi(iu;J.s to carry»on our work for humanity with its 
original programme \t'hen the founders arc dead and gone. They have 
already found a few sucIp noblt and davofed souls to replace them. 
The coming generations, thanks to ^i^se few, will find the path to 
peace a little less thorny, and* the way a little widened, and thus all 
this suffering will have pioaucM good results, and their self-sacrifice 
will not have been in vain. At present, thtf main, fundamental object 
of the Society is to .sow gerp^ in the hearts of men, which may in time 
sprout, and under more propitious circumstances Ipd to a healthy 
reform, comlucive of more happiness to the masses than they have 
hitherto enjoyed. 



XIII. 


ON THE MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE THEO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THEOSOPHY AND ASCETICISM. 

Enq. — / have heard people say that yonr rales require all members to be 
vegetarhinSy celibates., and rigid ascetics; Hut yon have 7iot told me a7iy thing 
of the sort yet. Can you tell me the truth o?ice for alt aboiit this? 

Theo. — The truth ivS that our rules riouire nothing of the kind. 
The Theosophical Society does not even expect, far less require of 
any of its members that they should be ascetics in any way, except — if 
you call that asceticism — that they should try and benefit other people 
and be unselfish in their own lives. 

Enq. — But still ma?iy of your members are strict vcgctaria?iSy aiid ofeyily 
avow their interJion of remaining 7mmarried. This, too, is most often the 
case with those who take a proininent part in connection with the work of 
yotir Society. 

Theo. — That is only natural, because most of our really earnest 
workers are members of the inner section of the Society., about which 
I told you before. 

Enq. — Oh ! thc?i you do require ascetic practices in that hmer sectio7i ? 

Theo. — No ; we do not require or enjoin them even there; but I see 
that I had better give youhn explanation of our views on the subject 
of asceticism in general, and then you will understand about vege- 
tarianism and so on. * i. 

Enq. — Please proceed. 

Theo. — As I have already told you^, most people who t»ecome really 
earhest students of '.Theosophy, and active workers in our Society, wish 
to do more than study theoretically the truths we teach.- They wish to 
kfiow the ‘truth by alieir own direct personal experience, and to study 
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occultid^ with the object of acqi|iring the wisdom and power, which 
they feqj they need in order to help others, effectually and judiciously, 
instead of blindly and at haphazard. Therefore, sooner or later, they 
join the inner section. 

Enq. — B^it you said that "^ascetic practices^' are 7 iot obligatory eveu in 
that mner section, 

Theo. — No more they are* bat the first thing Avhich the members 
learn thdre is a true conceptioil of the relation of the body, or physical 
sheath, to the inner, the true maij. The relation and mutual inter-' 
action between these*two aspects of human nature are explained and 
demonstrated to them, so. that* they sopn •become imbued with the 
supreme imj)ortanc4 of the inner maiVover the outer case or body. 
They are, taught that blind unintelligent asceticism is mere folly; that ' 
such conduct as that of St Eabre of which I spoke before, or that of 
the Indian Fakirs afid jungle ascetics, who cut, burn, and macerate 
their bodies in Uie most crjiel and horrible manner, is simply self- 
toiture for selfish ends, ix,, to develop will-power, but is perfectly 
useless for the purpose of assisting true spiritual* or theosophic, 
development.^ • 

Enq. — I sce^ yo2t regard 07 ily moral (fsceticisih as necessary. It is as a 
77iea7is to a7i e7td, that end bemg the perfect cquilibriuni of the inner nature 
of 7nan\ a7id the attahwicnt of complete 7nastcry over the body zuith all its 
passions aiid desires, 

Theo. — ^J mst so. But these means must be used intelligently and 
wisely, not blindly and foolishly ; *lil^ an athlete who is training and 
preparing for a great contest, not like the piiser who starves himself 
into illness tliat he may gratify his passion for gold. 

Enq. — 1 2 i 7 idcrsia 7 id 7 iozv your gC 7 icral idea; but let zes see how you apply 
it hi practice, HozvMbout vegctarianisizi, for histazice, 

Theo.^^ — O ne of the great German scie'^^ists has shown that every 
kind of animal tissue, however you may cook it, still retains certain 
marked characteristics of the Snimal to which it belonged, and these 
characteristics can be recognized. Ap^t from that also, every one 
knows by the taste wh^ft meat he is eating^fc We go a step* farther, and 
prove that wiien th» flesh of anjmals is assimilated by man as food, it 
imparts to him, physiologically, some of the clmracteristics of*the 
animal it canni^ from. Moreover,* occult science teahlies and proves this 
to its students by ocular demonstration, showing alsb that this “coarsen- 
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ing” or ‘'aiiimalizing” effect on map is greatest from the flesjiL of the 
larger animals, less for birds, still lee s for fish and other cold-blooded 
animals, and least of all when he eats only vegetables. 

Bnq. — Then zi'oidd it be better not to eat at all? 

Theo. — If he could live without eating, of course it would. But as 
the matter stands, he must eat to live, and so we advise really earnest 
students to eat such' food as will least clog and weight their brains and 
bodies, and will have the smallest effect in hampering and retarding the 
development of their intuition, ^the^'r inner faculties and powers. 

Enq. — Thc7i yon do not adopt all the aigumcnts whieJT vegetariarvs in 
general are in thr habit of using? 

Theo. — Certainly not. Some of their arguments are very weak, and 
often based on assumptions which are quite false. But onShe other 
hand, many of the things, they say are quite true. For instance, we 
believe that much disease, and especially the great predisposition to 
disease which is becoming so marked a^fjature in our time, is v^ry 
largely due to the eating of meat, and especially of tinned meats. But 
it would take too long to go thoroughly into this question of vege- 
tarianism on its merits; _so please pass on to something else. 

Enq . — One question more. What are your members of the mner section 
to do with regard to their food tvhen they are ill? 

Theo. — F ollow the best practical advice they can get, of course. Do 
you not grasp yet that we never impose any hard-and-fast obligations- 
in this respect ? Remember once for all that in all such questions we 
take a rational, and never a fanatical, view of tilings. If from illness 
or long habit a man cannot go without meat, why, by all means let him 
eat it. It is no crime ; it will only retard his progress a little; for after 
all is said and done, the purely bodily actions and functions are of far 
less importance than what a man thinks and feelSy what desires he en- 
courages in his mind, and allows to take root and grow there. 

Enq. — Thoi with regard to the use of 'qjme and spirits, I suppose you do 
not advise people to drink the7n ? 

0 .1’ 

Theo. — They are worse lor his moral and spiritual growth than 
meat, for alcohol in all its forms has a direct, marked, and very dele- 
terious influence or man’s psychic condition. Wine a,nd spirit drink- 
ing is only less destructive to the development of the inner power's, 
than the habitual ub^ of hashish, opium, and similar drugs. 
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THEOSOPHY ,1HD MARRIAGE. 

Enq.-^.A^Z£' to another question; vnust a man marry or remain a celibate? 

Theo. — It depends on the kir^ of man you mean. If you refer 
. to one v/lft) intends to live in the world, one who, even though a good, 
earnest Tfieosophist, and an ardent worker for our cause, still has ties 
and wishes which bind him to the world, who, in short, does not feel 
that he has done for ever wi h what men call life,* and that he desifes 
one thing and one thing only— to know the truth, and to be able to 
help others — then for "Such a one J say there is no reason why he 
should not marry, if»he likes to take the risks of that lottery where 
there are so many more blanks tlfan priz^es. Surely yop cannot believe 
us s^ absurd and fa^iatical as to preacjlf against marriage altogether? 
On the' contrary, save in a few «xceptional cases of practical occultism, 

marriage'is the only remedy against immorality. 

• • • 

Enq . — But why cannot one acquire this knowledge and power when living 
a married life? 

Theo. — My dear sir, I cannot go into physiological questions with 
you; but I c^n give you an obvious and, I think, a j^ufficient answer, 
which will exp4ain to you the moral reasons we.give for it. Can a man 
serve two masters? No! Then it is equally impossible for him to 
divide his attention between the pursuit of occultism and a wife. If 
he tries to, he will assuredly fail in doing either properif ; and, let me 
remind you, practical occultism is far too serious and dangerous a 
s*tudy for a man to take up, unless he is in the most deadly earnest, 
and rea^^'y to sacrifice al^ himm:lf first of all, to gain his end. But this 
does not appl}^ to the members of our inner section. I am only refer- 
ring to thos«e who are determined to tread that path of discipleship 
which leads to the highest goal. Most, if not all of those who join our 
inner section, are onV beginners, preparing themselves in this life to 
enter in reality upon that path in lives to come. 

THEOSOPHY AND EDUCATION, 
of your strongest arguments for the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing forms of religion in the West, as also TS\onTe extciit the materialistic 
philosophy zvhich is now so^popular, but which ^ou seem to consider as^azi 
aboznination of desolatimi, is the large amoUnt of miseiy and wretched^tess 
which undeniably exists, especially in our great cities. But surely you znust 
recognize how muoti has beeii, and is being done to remedy, 0is state of things 
by the spread of education and the diffusion of intelligence,^ 
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Theo. — ^The future generations will hardly thank you foif! such a 
“diffusion of intelligence,” nor willtyour present education do much 
good to the poor starving masses. 

Enq. — A/i ! but yon must give ns time. It is only a few years- since we 
began to educate the people. I' 

Theo, — And what, pray, has your Christian religion been doing ever 
sihee the fifteenth century, once you acknowledge that the education 
of the masses has not been attempted till irow — the very work, if ever 
there could be one, which a Christian, i.e.., a Christ-followiiig church 
and people, ought to perform? 

Enq. — Well, you may be right; but now 

Theo. — ^Just let us consider this question of education frpm a broad 
standpoint, and I will prove to you that you are doing harm' not good, 
with many of your boasted improvements. The- schools for the poorer 
children, though far less useful than they ought to be, are good in 
contrast with the vile surroundings to which they are doomed by your 
modern society. The infusion, oi a little practical Theosophy would, 
help a hundred «imes more in life the poor suffering masses than 1 
this infusion of useless intelligence. 

Enq. — Btii, really 

Theo. — Let me finish, please. You have opened a subject on which 
we Theosophists feel deeply, and I must have my say. I quite agree 
that there is a great advantage to a small child bred in the slums, 
having the gutter for playground, and diving amid continued coarse- 
ness of gesture and word, in being placed daily in a bright, clean 
school-room hung with pictures, and often gay with flovvers. There it 
is taught to be clean, gentle, orderly; there it learns to sing and to 
play; has toys that awaken its intelligence; learns to use its fingers 
deftly; is spoken to with a smile instead of a frown; is gently rebuked 
or coaxed instead of cursed. All this humanizes the children, arouses 
their brains and renders them susceptible to intellectual and moral 
influences. The schools are not all they might be and ought, to be; 
but, compared with the h''‘.?ie.s, they are paradises ; and they are slowly 
reacting on the homes. But while this is true of many of the Board 
Schools, your system deserves the \’frorst one can say of 'it. 

Enq. — So be it, go on. 

UTwwn _What is the real object of modern education? Is it to culti- 
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vatQ anil develop the mind in the right direction; to teach the dis- 
inherited and hapless people to cirry with fortitude the burden of life 
allotted tliem by Karma; to str^gthen their will; to inculcate in them 
the love of one's neighbour and the feeling of mutual interdependence 
and brothej-hood ; and thus to train and form the character for practical 
life? Not a bit of it. And yet, these are undeniably the objects of ^11 
true education. No one denns it; all your educMionalists admit ft, 
an& talk ^very big indeed on tlie subject. But what is the practical 
result of tlieir action? -Every young man and boy, nay, everyone of 
the younger generaticMi of schoolmasters will answer: ‘‘The object of 
’modern education is to paj^s exaininatioMS,'^ a system not to develop 
right emulation, but^ to generate and^*l?reed jealousy, envy, hatred 
almost, in young people for one#another, and thus train them for a life 
of ferocious selfishness and stfuggle for honours and emoluments 
instead of kindly fcelitig. 

Enq . — I must ad^iit yo7C are tJierA. 

TxIEO, — And what are these examinatioiivS — the terror.of modern boy- 
hood and youth? They are simply a mbthod of classification by which 
the rCvSults of ypur sclibol teaching are tabulated^. In other words, they 
form the practical application of the ifijodern science method to the 
gemis homo, qua intellection. Now science teaches that intellect is a 
rCvSult of the* mechanical interaction of the brain-stuff ; tjierefore it is 
only logical that modern education should be almost entirely me- 
chanical — a sort of automatic machine for the fabrication of intellect 
by the ton. Very little experience off e^^aminations is enough to show 
that Hie education they* produce is .simply a graining of the physical 
memory, anc^ sooner or later, all 3 "Our schools will sink to this level. 
As to any real, sound cultivation of the thinking and reasoning power, 
it is simply impossible^ while everything has to be judged by the results 
as tested by competitive examinations. Again, school training is of 
the very greatest importance in forming cliaracter, especially in its 
moral bearing. Now, from first to last, your modern s^^stem is based 
on the,vSO-called scientific revelations: struggle for existence" 

and the “survival of the fittest." All throu^h^fiis early life, «very man 
has these driven into him practicaj example and experience, as v^ell 
as by direct ,tea(?hing, tfll it is impossible to eradicate from his mind the 
idea thar “self," the lower, personal, animal self, is^the end-all, and 
be-all, of life. EPere you get the great source of al^ the after-tnisery, 
crime, and heartless seyishness, which you admit as^fuch as I do. 
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Selfishness, as said over and over again, is the curse of humanity, -and 
the prolific parent of all the evils anJ crimes in this life ; and it is your 
schools which are the hotbeds of sucn selfishness. 

— That is all very fine as general if IcSy but I should like d few factSy 
and to learn also^^hoiv this can be remedied. * 

»*rHEO. — Ver>" well, I will try and satisfy you. There are three great 
divisions of scholastic establishments, , board, middle-class and public 
schools, running up the scale from the most grossly commercial to the 
idealistic classical, with many' permutations# and combinations. The 
practical commercial begets the modern side, and the ancient and 
orthodox class'eal reflects it^c heavy respectability even’ as far as the 
School Board pupil teacher’s establishments. ITere we plainly see .the 
scientific and material commercial su})planting the effete ortl]pdox and 
classical. Neither is the^reason very far .to seely^. The objects of this 
branch of education are, then, pounds, shillings, and pence, the summum 
bonum of the nineteenth centufy. Thus^, t!ie energies generated by the 
brain molecules of its adherents are all concentrated on one point, and 
are, therefore, to some extent, an organized army of ^educated and 
speculative intellects of^tlic minority of men, trained against the hosts of 
the ignorant, simple-minded ipasses doomed to be vampirized, lived and 
sat upon by their intellectually stronger brethren. Such training is not 
only untheosophical, it is simply unchristian. Result: the direct out- 
come of this branch of education is an overflooding of the market with 
money-making machines, with heartless selfish men — animals — wh'o 
have been most carefully trained to ly-ay on their fellows and take 
advantage of the ignorance of their weaker brethren! 

Enq. — IVelly but you cannot assert that of our great public Schools, at any 
rate. 

Theo. — Not exactly, it is true. But though the form is different, the 
animating spirit is the same: untheosophical and unchristian, whethejr 
Eton and Harrow turn out scientists or divines and theologians. 

Enq. — Surely yo 7 c do not mean to call Eto7i a?id Harrozv commeyciaV' ? 

Theo.— >»No. Of course tde classical system is above all things respect- 
ablty and in the present day is productive of some good. It still remains 
the favourite at our great public schbols, where not only^an intellectual, 
but also a social education is obtainable. It is, therefore, of prime im- 
portance that tha ‘dull boys of aristocratic and wealthy parents should 
go to such sclioels to meet the rest of the young life of the *‘blood^' and 
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money -ilasses. But unfortunately there is a huge competition even for 
entrance ; for the moneyed classed are increasing, and poor but clever 
boys seel£ to enter the public schfols by the rich scholarships, both at 
the schools themsebres and from them to the universities. 

Enq . — ^cordhig to this vicw^ the wealthier dulla7'ds^"'^ have to work eve^i 

harder thaii their poorer fello7vs. 

* 

^HEo.-^It is so. But, strange to say, the faithful of the cult of the 
‘‘survival of the fittest’’ do not practise their creed; for their whole 
exertion Ts to make the# naturally Tinfit supplant the fit. Thus, by 
bribes of large* sums of money, they allure the best teachers from their 
natural pupils to mechanicjfiize tlieir n^thrally unfit pipgeny into pro- 
fessions whiah they tfselessly overcrowd. 

l^'^^.—%A.n(fyo 2 i aHribiite all th^s to what ? 

Theo. — All this is •owing* to the pernicionsness of a* system* which 
turns out goods order, trrespective of the natural proclivities and 
talents of the youth. The* poor little candidate for this progressive 
paradise* of learning, comes almost straight from th^ nursery to the 
treadmill of ti prepai^itory school for sons of gentle^ien. Here he is 
immediately seized upon by the workgien of -the materio-intellectual 
factory, and crammed with Latin, Fren(?h and Greek Accidence, Dates 
and Tables, ^o that if he have any natural genius it is rapidly squeezed 
out of him by the rollers of what Carlyle has so welf-called “dead 
yocables.” 

Enq. — ‘3 at surely he h taught somethhig besides dead vocables^ and 
nmclf of that which maf lead hhn direct to Theosophy^ if 7 iot entirely into 
the Theosophiccl Society? * 

Theo. — Not much. For of history, he will attain only sufficient 
knowledge of his owji particular nation to fit him with a steel armour 
of prejudice against all other peoples, and be steeped in the foul cess- 
pools of chronicled national hate and blood-thirstiness; and surely, 
you would not call that — Theos(^hy? 

ENy. — What are yonr farther objections'^. ^ 

Theo. — Added to this^is a smattering of w^lected, so-cal?ed, biblical 
facts, from th^ study pf which all ifitellect is eliminated. It is simply 
a memory lesson, the why of the teacher being a why of circumstances 
and not of reas(an. 

Enq. — Yes; btd 1 have heard you congratulate your^lf at the ever^ 
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increasmg number of the agnostics and atheists in our day, S(f'Jhat it 
appears that evai people trained in the scf stem you abuse so heartily do learn 
to think and reason for themselves. |. ^ 

Theo. — ^Yes; but it is rather owing to a healthy reaction‘fr.oni that 
system than dudj to it. We immeasurably prefer agnostieSy^’and even 
rank atheists, in our Society, to bigots of whatever religion. An 

f < 

agnostic’s mind is er/er opened to the truth; whereas the latter blinds 
the bigot like the sun does an owl. The best — i.c., the most truth- 
loving, philanthropic, and hones, t — of our Fellows were, - and are, 
agnostics and atheists, in the sense of disbelievers in personal God. 
But there are no free-thinking boy^' and, girls, and generally early 
training will leave its mark b?.liind in the shape of a cramped and dis- 
torted mind. A proper and sane system of education should produce 
the most vigorous and liberal mind, ^ strictly’ trained in logical apd 
accurate thou^t, and not in blind faith. ' How* can you ever explect 
good results, while you peiA^ert the reasoning faculty of your children 
by bidding them believe in the miracles of^tlie Bible on Sunday, while 
for the six other days of the week you teach them that such things are 
scientifically impossible ? 

Enq. — IVhat would you have, *thcn ? 

Theo. — If we had money, we would found schools which would turn 
out something else than reading and writing candidates for starvation. 
Children should above all be taught self-reliance, love for all men, 
altruism, mutual charity, and more than anything else, to think and 
reason for themselves. We would reduce the purely mechanical work 
of the memory to an ab,^olute minimum, and devote the time to the 
development and training of the inner senses, faculties afid^latent capa- 
cities. We would endeavour to deal with each child as a unit, and to 
educate it so as to produce the most harmonious pud equal unfoldment 
of its powers, in order that its special aptitudes should find, their full 
natural development. We should aim at creating free men and women; 
free intellectually, free morally, unprejudiced in all respects, and above 
all things, imselfsh. And we believe that much if not all of this»could 
be obtained by proper and tf^ily theosophical education. 

THEN, IS THERE SO MUCH PREJUDICE , AG AIN, ST THE TS.f 

<1 

Enq . — If TheosCphy is even half of what you say, why should there exist 
such a. terrible illfecji7ig against it? " This is evc7i more of a problem tiian 
anything else. 
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Thto. — I t is ; but you must bear in mind how many powerful ad- 
versaries we have aroused ever sjnce the formation of our Society. As 
I just said, if the Theosophical Movement were one of those numerous 
modern crazes, as harmless at the end as they are evanescent, it would 
be simply laughed at — as it is now by those who still do not understand 
its real phrport— and left severely alone. But it is nc/thing of the kind. 
Intrinsically, Theosophy is ' Ue most seriousmiovement of this age; ^ind 
one, moreover, which threatens the very life bf most of the time- 
honoured humbugs, prejudices, and social evils of the day — those evils 
which fatten and nialJe^ happy the* upper ten and their imitators and 
sycophants, the wealthy dozens of the middle classes, while they 
positively crush and starve out* of exigfence the millions of the poor. 
Think of Uiis, an(* you will easily understand the reason of such a 
relentness perseci^tion by thcfee others who, more observant and per- 
spicacious, do see the trae^ nature of Theosoph}^ and therefore 
dread it. * 


EJnq . — Do you mean to fe^l me tha} it is because a few have understood 
what Theosophy leads to, that they try to crush the viovcmc7it? But if • 
Theosophy kads only Jo good, surely you cannot be prepared to utter such a 
terrible accusation of pe^'fidious heartlcssncss and treachery eve 7 i agamst 
those few ? ^ 


Thko.-^I am vSo prepared, on the contrar}^ I do not call the enemies 
we have had to battle with during the first nine or ten years of the 
Society's existence either powerful or dangerous; but only those who 
have arisen against us in the lapst three or four years. And these 
neftlier speak, write ilbr preach against Theosophy, but work in silence 
and behii^d the backs of the foolish puppets who act as their visible 
marionettes. Yet, if invisible to most of the members of our Society, 
they are well known to the true Founders and the protectors of our 
Society. But they must remain for certain reasons unnamed at 
present. 

Enq. — A7id are they k7iow?i to 77ia7iy of you, or to y07ir self alo7ie? 

Theo. — I never said that I knew ihem.^ I may or may not know 
them — but I know of them, and this is sui^cient; and I •defy them to 
do their womt. They may achie\se great mischief and throw conTusion 
into our ranks, especially among the faint-heartecl^ and those who’can 
judge only b^ appearances. Tliey will not crush ihe Society, do what 
they may. Apart from these truly dangerous* dnemies — Hangerous, 
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however, only to those Theosophists who are unworthy of theejiame, 
and whose place is rather outside thaii within the T. S. — the miqiber of 
our opponents is more than consideraile. * 

Enq. — / have heard ma7iy Theosophists speak of a power bshjind the 
Society'"^ a7id of certain Malidhnasf vieiitioned also in Mr,^Sinnetts 
worksy that are said to have fozinded the Society^ to watch over and pro^ 
tecMt, 

r 

Theo. — Y ou may laugh, but it is so. 



XIV. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL “MAHATMAS/^ 


ARE THEY SPIRITS OF I^IGirr\OI^ GOBLINS DAMN^D^^f 
— WAo arCy ^toiy those wko77i yoit^ll yotir **Afafters^^ ? So77ie say 
they are spirits,'' or some ahe^ khid oj^ S7iper7iahiral bemgs, while others 
call thefa ^^77iyths," • 

Theo. — They are neither. I once heard *one outsider say to another 
that they were ft sort of '^ijiale merpiaids/' whatever such a creature 
may be. But if you listen to what people say, you will never have a 
true conception of them. In the first place they are livmg me7i, born 
as we are born, and doomed to die like every other njiortal. 

;gNQ. — Yes, but it is riwioturd that %07ne of the77i are a thousand years 
old. Is this true? 

'['heo. — A s true as the miraculous growth of hair on the head of 
Meredith’s Shagpat. Truly, like the “Identical,” no Theosophical 
shaving has hitherto been able to crop it. The more we deny them, 
th^more we try to sefcpeoplfe right, the more absurd do the inventions 
become. I have heard of Methuselah being 969 years old; but, not 
being forc*ed to believe in it, have laughed at the statement, for which 
I was forthwith regarded by many as a blasphemous heretic. 

TguQ. — Seriously, *though, do they oictlive the ordinary age of men ? 

Theo. — ^What do you call the ordinary"age? I remember reading in 
the Lancet of a Mexican who was almost 190 years old; but I have 
never heard of mortal man, lawman, or adept, who could live even half 
the years allotted to Methuselah. Some adepts do exceed, by a good 
deal, what you woulcf call the ordinary ^1^; yet there is nqthing 
miraculous fti it, and very few o*f them care to live very long. 

. Enq. — But vJfiat does the word "■^Mahatma" really mean ? 

Theo. — S imply “great soul” — great through niotal elevatibn and in> 
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tellectual attainment. If the title of ‘‘great is given to a drunken !|pldier 
like Alexander, why should we not call those “great’* who have achieved 
far greater conquests in Nature’s secre^, than Alexander ever did on’the 
field of battle? Besides, the term is an Indian and a very old .word. 

Enq. — A 7 id do you call them Masters'' ? 

Theo. — We call them “Masters” because they are our teachers; and 
because from them we have derived all th*e Theosophical truths, how- 
ever inadequately some of us may have ‘expressed, and others under- 
•stood, them. They are men of greaj; learning, ami still greaterdioliness 
of life, whom we term Initiates. They are not* ascetics h\ the ordinary 
sense, though they certainlj re,main apart frpm the turmoil and strife 
)f your Western* world. 

Enq. — But Is it 7iot selfish thus to isolate themselves ? ^ 

Theo — Whei^ is the selfishness? Does ^ not the fate of the Thep- 
sophical Society sufficiently prove that the world is neither ready to 
recognize them nor to profit by •their tea*:V.ing? Of* what use would 
Professor Clerk I^Iaxwell have been to instruct a class of little Jbdys in 
their multiplication-table? Besides, they isolate themselvqs only from 
the West. In thdlr own country they go about as publicly as other 
people do. 

Enq. — Do yo2i Tiot ascribe to the77t supernatural pozvers? 

Theo. — We ^oelieve in nothing supernatural, as I have told you 
already. Had Edison lived and invented his phonograph two hundred^, 
years ago, he would most probably have been burnt along with it, and 
the whole attributed to the devil.* The potvers \W-iich they exercise«are 
simply the development €/f potencies lying latent in ey^ry man and 
woman, and the existence of which even official science begins to 
recognize. 

Enq. — Js it trtie that these 77ien inspire so77ie of your wf'itcrs, a7id that maziy^ 
if 7 iot all, of yo 7 cr Theosophical cV07dcs ivere zvriltcn zinder their dictatio7i ? 

Theo. — Some of them have done so^ There are passages entirely 
dictated by them verbatwi, but iii most cases they only inspire the Ideas 
and leave thq literary form to the writers. 

Enq. — But this hi itself is miraculous ; is, hi fact, a miraclfe. How can 

• # 

they do it ? 

Theo. — My dear .Sir, you are labouring under a greaf mistake, and 
it is scieiffce itself that will refute your arguments • at no distant day. 
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■^yhy^Should it be a ‘^mir,acle,” as ^ ou call it? A miracle is supposed 
to mean some operation which is '^unernatural, whereas there is really 
nothing above or beyond Nature nrd Nature’s laws. Among the many 
forms of the “miracle” which have come under modern scientific 
ijecognilion, there is hypnotist , and one phase of its power is known 
as “suggestion,” a form of i.1’ ought transference, which has been 
successfully used in combating particular physical diseases, etc. 'The 
time ii not far distant whey the world of science will be forced to 
ackno-wdedge that there exists as much interaction between one mind 
and ^nother, no ni^tcr at what ‘distance, as between one body and* 
another in closest contact. When two, minds are sympathetically 
related, and the instrume'nts through .'g^hich they function are tuned to 
respond nfagneticflly ai.d el. ^trically to one another, there is nothing 
whichjwili prevent the ti.aiisinission of thoughts from one to the other, • 
at will; for since tjie mind is not of sucl^ a tangible* nature, ‘that dis- 
tance can divide it fro'.n the subject of its contemplation, it follows 
that the only di*fferencc tlwt can exist between two minds is a difference 
of staiv. So if this latter hindrance is overcome, where is the “miracle”., 
of thought transference, at whatever distance? 

gjjQ. But you 'cvill admit that hypjiotism docs nothing so miraculous 

or wonderful as that ? 

THEO.-»-On the contrary, it is a well-established fact that a hypnotist 
can affect the brain of his subject so far as to produce an expression of 
his own thoughts, and even his words, through the organism of his 
subject; and although thephenotHena attaching to this method of actual 
thbught transferenc# are as yet fe^ in number, no one, I presume, 
will undertake to say how far their actioif may extend in the future, 
when the laws that govern their production are more scientifically 
established. And so, if such results can be produced by the knowledge 
of the mere rudiinents of hypnotism, what can prevent the adept in 
psychic and spiritual powers from producing results which, with your 
present limited knowledge of these laws, you are inclined to call 
“miraculous”? 

Then why do not our physicians exferiment and trj if they could 

not do as much ?* 

• Such for in^ance, a.s Prof. Beniheim and Dr. C. £loyd Tuckey, of England; Profe.ssor,a B^aunis 
ondLireeois of Na»cy ; Dcibceuf of Eifige; Burotand Bonrm, of Roclfcfort ; Fontain and Sigard, of 
Lrdeaux- Forel of Zurich ; and Drs. De.spi*e, of Marseilles; Van Raiiterghcm and Van Eeden. of 
^terdain; Wet terstrand, of Stockholm; Schrenck-Notaing, of Liebig; and many*ther physicians 
and writers of eminence. 
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Theo.— B ecause, first of all, they were not adepts with a th(%>ugh 
understanding of the secrets and laws of psychic and spiritual realms, 
but materialists, afraid to step outsidg the narrow groove of Matter; 
and secondly, because they vmst fail at present, and indeed until they 
are brought to acknowledge that such powers are attainable. 

Enq. — And could they be taught? 

Tjpeo. — Not unless* they were first of all prepared, hy having th^ 
materialistic dross they have accumulatetl in their brains swept away 
.fo the very last atom. 

Enq. — T/iis is very i?i/ercs/i?iy^. Tell me, have the adepts Vius inspired 
or dictated to many of your Thcosohhists e 

Theo. — No, on the contrary, to very few. Suclf operations require 
special conditions. An unscrupulous but skilled adept of the /‘Black 
Brotherhood” — ‘-‘Brothers of the Shadow,” and Durpas, we call them--^ 
has far less difficulties to labour under. For, having no laws of a spiri- 
tual nature to trammel his actioits, such a Dugpa sorcerer will most 
' unceremoniously obtain control over any mind, and subject it entirely 
to his evil powers. But our MasteVs will never do that. They have no 
right — if they woulct escape falling into ‘'black magic” — to ^tain entire 
mastery over anyone’s immortal Ijgo, and can therefore act only on the 
physical and psychic nature of the subject, leaving thereby the free will 
of the latter wholly undi.sturbed. Hence, unless a person has been 
brought into psychic relationship with the Masters, and is assisted by 
virtue of his full faith in, and devotion to, his Teachers, the latter, 
whenever transmitting their thoughts to ofie with whom these condi- 
tions are not fulfilled, experience great difficulties in penetrating into 
the cloudy chaos of that person’s sphere. But this is no place to treat 
of a subject of this nature. Suffice it to say, that if the power exists, 
then there are Intelligences (embodied or disembodied) which guide 
this power, and living conscioi^ instruments through whom it ic trans- 
mitted and by whom it is received. We have only to beware of black 
magic.” 

Enq. — But what do you re^^lly m^an by ''black magic"' ? 

Theo. — Simply abuse rf-psychic powers, or of any secret of nature; 
the fact of applying to selfish and sinful ends the powers of Occultism. 
A hypnotizer, who, .taking advantage of his powers of “suggestion,” 
forced a subject to <dteal or murder, t^ould be called by us a “black 
magician.”* The famous “rejuvenating system” of Dr. Brown-Sequard, 
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of Pjtis, through a loathsome animal injection into human blood — a 
discovery all the medical papers of Europe are now discussing — if true, 
is unccmscious black magic. 

TSi^Q.^But this is medicBval belief in witchcraft and sorcery t Even the 
Law itself has ceased to believe hi such things. 

Theo. — So much the worse for the Law,, as it has been led, through 
such lack of discrimination, into committing mftre than one judiciary 
mistake and crime. It is tlie term alone that frightens you with its 
“superstitious” ring ui,it. Woukhnot Law punish an abuse of hypnotic 
powers, as i just mentioned? Nay, it has so punished it already in 
France and Germany; yet it %ould indignantly deny that it applied 
punishment to a «rimr of -vident “s’Srcery.” You cannot believe in 
the efficacy and r,eality of thS powers of suggestion by physicians and 
mesmerizers, or hypnotizers,*and then refuse to believe in .the same 
powers when used for evil motives. Ancf if you do,*then you believe 
in “sorcery”!* You cai^iiot belie\ 4 e in good and disbelieve in evil, 
accept genuine money and refuse to credit such a thing as false coin. 
Nothing can exist without its contest, and no day, no light, no good 
could have, any r tfj) resen tation as such in your consciousness, were 

there no night, no darkness, no evil to offset* and contrast them. 

# 

Enq. — hidccd, I have known tnoty wJiOy while ihoroitghly believing in 
that which yon call great psychic^ or magic poivers, laughed at the very 
mention of ivitchcraft a7id so^xcry. 

T'iKO. — W hat doe.s it prove Simply that they are illogical. So 
tttiich the worse foi^ them,® again. •And we, knowing as we do of the 
existence cjf good and holy adepts, believe as thoroughly in the exist- 
ence of bad and unholy adepts, or — Diigpas. 

Enq. — But if the Masters exist, why do they 7iot co7?ic out before all 7nen 
and refute once for all the many charges zuhich are made against Madame 
B lava f sky amd the Society ? ^ 

ThKO. — ^What charges? 

Enq. — That they do not exist, a7i(^that she has inveyited them. Does 
not all this injiux her '^eputatioii ? * 

Thko. — Jn whaj way can sucii an^accusation injure her in Reality? 
Did she ever^ make money on their presumed^ existence, or derive 
benefit, or f%me, therefrom? I«answer that she has gained only insults, 
abuse, and calumnies, which would have been very painful^had she not 
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learned long ago to remain perfectly indifferent to such false charges. 
For what does it amount to, after all? Why, to an implied compliment, 
which, if the fools, her accusers, were not carried away by thefr blind 
hatred, they would have thought twice before uttering. To say that 
she has invented the Masters comes to this, that she must have in- 
vented every bit of philosophy that has ever been given out fn Theo- 
sophical literature. She must be the author of the letters from which 
Esoteric Buddhism wa^ written; the sole ijiventor of every tenet founff 
in the Secret Doctrine, which, if the world were just, would be reedg- 
aiized as supplying manj' of the missing links o.^ science, as will be 
discovered a luxndred years^ hence. By saying what they* do, they are 
also giving her the credit of being far cleverer than the hundreds of 
men (many very clever and not ? few scientific men), whcbelieve in 
what she says — inasmuch as she must have fooled them all ! If they 
speak the truth, then she must be several Mahatmas rolled into one,’ 
like a nest of Chinese boxes. 

ExQ . — They say that from beginning to cn'd' they ivere a romance which 
■ Madame Blavatsky has 'woven from her o~wn brain. 

Theo. — Well, she might have done many things loss clever than this. 
At any rate, we have not tne slightest objection to this theory. As she 
ahvays says now, she almost prelers that people should not believe in 
the Masters. She declares openly that she would rather people should 
seriously think that the only “Mahatma-land” is the grey matter of 
her brain, and that, in short, she has evolved them out of the depths 
of her own inner consciousness, than that tfieir names and grand ideal 
should be so infamously desecrated as they are at present. At first she 
used to protest indignantly against any doubts as to theiv existence. 

* Now she never goes out of her w’ay to prove or disprove it. Let people 
think what they like. 

Enq. — Blit if you hai'e such wise and good men to guide the Society, how 
is it that so many mistakes have been made? 

Theo. — The Masters do iwt guide the Society, not even the founders; 
and no one has ever asserted that'they did: they only watch over, and 
protect it. This is amplv^nroved by the fact that no mistakes have 
been able to cripple it, and no scandals from within, nokr the most 
damaging attacks from without, have been able to overthrow it. The 
Masters look at the future, not at the present, and every mistake is 
so much nl’ore accuiinilated wisdom for days to come. That other 
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“ MaslTer” who sent out the man with the five talents did not tell him 
how to double them, nor did he prevent the foolish servant from burying 
his one* talent in the earth. Each must acquire wisdom by his own 
experience and merits. The Christian Churches, who claim a far higher 
Master, ^e very Holy Ghost itself, have ever been and are still guilty 
not only of “ mistakes,” but of a series of bloody drimes throughout 
the ages. Yet, no Christian, would deny for all that, his belief in that 
Master, J suppose, although hjs exi.=tence is far nibre hypothetical than 
that of ^he Mahatmas; as no one has ever seen the Holy Ghost, and his 
guidance of the Churali, moreover, .their own ecclesiastical history • 
distinctly contradicts. Errare Immanum est. Let us return to our 
subject. 

T^E ABUSE Oh S4CRED*NAMES AND TERMS. 

jgNgT — Then^ what I have namely, that 7nany of your Theosophical 

writers claim to ha'fe bceyi* inspired by thes^ Masters, oi^ to have* seen a7id 
C07iversed jjuith tlKm, is not true ? 

— It may or it may not be true. How can I tell? The burden 
of proof re^sts with them. Some of* them, a few — very few, indeed — 
have either •divStinefly lied or were hallucinated whjn boavSting of such 
inspiration; others were truly inspired by great adepts. The tree is 
known by its fruits; and as all Theosophists have to be judged by their 
deeds and not by what they write or say, so all Theosophical books 
must be accepted on their merits, and not according to any claim to 
authority which they may put forward. 

JEnq. — But would Madams Blavats^y apply this to her ow?i zvorks — the 
Secret Doctrine, distance? 

Thko.— Certainly; she says expressly in the Preface that she gives 
out the doctrines that she has learnt from the Masters, but claims no 
inspiration whate\^r for what .she has lately written. As for our best 
Theosdphists, they would also in this^^ase far rather that the names of 
the Masters had never been mixed up with our books in anyway. With 
few exceptions, most of such* works are not only imperfect, but posi^ 
lively erroneous and misleading. Gceat ar^ the desecrations to which 
the names of two of the Masters have been^subjected. There is hardly 
a medium .who h^s not claimed to have seen them. Every* bogus 
swindling society, for commercial purposes, now^claims to be guided 
* and directed. by Masters,” often supposed to be^far higher than ours! 
Many and heavy are the sins of those who haveVdvaiiced these claims, 
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prompted either by desire for lucre, vanity, or irresponsible medium- 
ship. Many persons ha'^e been plundered of their money .by such 
societies, which offer to sell the secrets of power, knowledge, and spiri- 
tual truth for worthless gold. Worit of all, the sacred nfiines of 
Occultism and the holy keepers thereof have been dragged in this 
filthy mire, polluted by being associated with sordid motives*' and im- 
moral practices, while thousands of men Imve been held back from the 
path of truth and li^ht through the discredit and evil report which 
such shams, swindles, and frauds have brought upon the whole subject. 
.. I say again, every earnest Theo&ophist regrets , to- day, from the bottom 
of his heart, that these sacred names and tilings have ever been men- 
tioned before the public, and fervently wishes that they had been kept 
secret within a small circle of trivsted and devoted Liends. 



CONCLUSION 


iTHE FUTURE OF THE T^IEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

'E'S^.—Tdl me, wh(ft do you expect for Theosophy in the future? 

Theo.— If you speak of TheoSophy, f answer that, gs it has existed 
eternally thsoughouk tlw endless cycle# "upon cycles of the Past, so it 
will ever exist throughout ihc itifinitudes of the Future, because Theo- 
sophy is synonymous with Evereasting Truth. 

^ • « • 

Enq. — Pardon me; / meant to ask yo;i rather about the prospects of the 
Theosophicdl Society. 

Theo; — Its future will depend almost entirely updn the degree of 
selflessness, «earncsttjess, devotion, and last, but not least, on the 
amount of knowledge and wi.sdom pq^sessed. by those members, on 
whom it will fall to carry on the work,«and to direct the Society after 

the death of the founders. 

• 

Enq.—/ -yuite see the importance of their being selfless and devoted, but 
/ do not quite grasp hozo their knowledge can be as vital a factor in the 
questicn as these other qjcalities. Surely the literaUire which already 
exiles, azid to which constant additiozis* are still being made, ought to be 
sufficient. ^ • 

Theo. — I do not refer to technical knowledge of the esoteric doc- 
trine, though that is^most important; I spoke rather of the great need 
which our successors in the guidance of the Society will have of un- 
• biassed and clear judgment. Every su*h attempt as the Theosophical 
Society has hitherto ended in failure, because, sooner or later, it has 
degenerated into a sect, set up hard-^ud-fast dogmas of its own, and 
so lost by imperceptible degrees that vitality which living; truth alone 
can impart. You must remember that all our members have been bred 
and born in %ome efted or religion, that all are more qr less of their 
generation both 'physically and mentally, and consequently that their 
judgment is bvft; too likely to be warped and uncdnsclouslybmssed by 
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some or all of these influences. If, then, .they cannot be free^ from 
such inherent bias, or at least taught to recognize it instantly and so 
avoid being led away by it, the result can only be that the Society will 
drift off on to some sandbank of thought or another, and th^e remain 
a stranded carcass to moulder and die. 

Enq . — Bui if this danger be averted? 

r c 

^Theo. — Then the Society will live on into and through the twenti^h 
century. It will gradually leaven and permeate the great mass of 
thinking and intelligent people with its large-minded and noble ideas 
of Religion, Duty, and Philanthropy. Slowly Uit surely it will burst 
asunder the iron fetters oi creeds and dogmas, of social and caste .pre- 
judices; it will break down racial and national antipathies and barriers, 
and will open the way to the practical' realization of the Brotherhood 
of all men. Through its teaching, through the philosophy which it has 
rendered accessible and intelligible to the modem mind, the West wilh 
learn to understand and appreciate the Elast at its tru3 value. Further, 
the development of the psychic powers and faculties, the premonitory 
symptoms of which are already visible in America, will proceed 
healthily and normally. Mankind will be sa^^ed from the terrible 
dangers, both mental and bodily, which are inevitable when that un- 
folding takes place, as it threatens to do, in a hotbed of selfishness 
and all evil passions. Man's mental and psychic growth will proceed 
in harmony with his moral improvement, while his material surround- 
ings will reflect the peace and fraternal good-will which will reign iu 
his mind, instead of the discord and strife which is everywhere ap- 
parent around us to-day. 

Enq . — A truly delightful picture! But Icll vie, do you really expect all 
this to be accomplished in one short century? 

Theo. — Scarcely. But I must tell you that duruig the last quarter of 
every hundred years an attemnt is made by those Masters, of whom I 
have spoken, to help on the spiritual progress of Humanity in a marked’ 
and definite way. Towards the close of each century you will invari- 
ably find that an outpouring or upheaval of spirituality — or call it 
mysticism if you prefer — has taken place. Some one or more persons 
have appeared in the world as their agents, and a greater ot less amount 
of occult knowledge and teaching has been given out. If you care to 
do so, you can trace these movements back, century b^ century, as far 
as our detailed historical records extend. 
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how does this bear on the fnhire of the Theosophical Society? 

TheO!— I f the present attempt, in the form of our Society, succeeds 
better thJn its predecessors have^done, then it will be in existence as 
an oirganked. Jiving and healthy body when the time comes for the 
effort of t]|e twentieth century. The general condition of men’s minds 
and hearts will have been improved and purified by the spread of its 
teachings, and, as I have said* i.u ir prejudices an(J dogmatic illusions 
wAi have* been, to some extent at least, removed. Not only so, but 
besides a Jarge and accqgsible literature ready to men’s hands, the next 
impul^ will find a iiurfterous and united body of people ready to 
welcome the new torch-bearer of Truth, He will find the minds of 
men prepared for his message, a language ready for Ifim in which to 
clothe the.n^w trutlis he b^ing^. an organization awaiting his arrival, 
which wUl remove the mereb^ Uiechanical, material obvStacles and diffi- 
culties from his path.* Think iiow much oik?, to whom such an oppor- 
tunity is given, coyld accomplivSh. Measure it by comparison with what 
the Theosophical Society iA:tually has achieved in the last fourteen 
years, without any of these advantage and surrounfled by hosts of 
hindrances viiich would not hamper the new leader. Consider all thivS, 
and then tell •me whether I am too sanguine .when say that if the 
Theosophical Society survives and liv€S true to its mission, to its 
original im]gulses through the next hundred years tell me, I say, if I 
go too far in asserting that earth will be a heaven in tlfe twenty-first 
century in comparivson with what it is now! 
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AlS^SOluteileSS, when predicated of th^ Universal Principle, it de- 
notes an abstraction, wliidli is uiore (;orrect and logical than to apply 
the adjective ‘^abs^lut^’* t<^' tha' whioli can have* neither attributes nor 
limitatjons. * • ^ 

, Adam Kadmon Archetypal Man^Humanity^ The ‘'Heavenly 

Man” not fallen into sin. Kabalists refer it to the Ten Sephiroth on 
the plane of hunian percepion. In the Kabalah Adam Kadnion is the 
mani^sted logos corresponding to our third logosy ^the unmanifested 
being the ^first paradigmic ideal Man, and S 3 nnbolizing the universe 
m abscofidiiOy or in fts “privation” in the Aristotele^n sense. 

The first Ioq;os is “the light of the world,” the second and the third, 
its gradually deepening shadows. 

Adept *{Lat. adeptus). In occultism, one who has reached the stage 
of initiation and become a master in the science of esoteric philosophy. 

/Ether (<7r.). with the ancients, the divine luminiferous substance 
which pervades the whole# universe^ the “garment” of the supreme 
deity, Zeus, or Jupiter. With the moderns, ether, for the meaning of 
which, in jJliysics and chemistry, see Webster’s, or some other dic- 
tionary. In esotericism, aether is the third principle of the cosmic 
septenary, matter dearth) being the lowest, and dkdsha the highest. 

Agidhon (6^r.). Plato’s supreme deity, lit., the “Good.” 0\ix dlaya 
or the “soul of the world.” 

Agnostic. A word first used by Professor Huxley, to indicate one 
who believes nothing which cannot te demonstrated by the senses. 

Ahankara (5a;w.)., The conception of “I,” self-co®sciousness or 
self- identity' ; the “I,” or egbisticial and niaya\fic principle in man, due 
to Qur ignorance wtiich separates our '“I” from the Universal One ^elf. 
■ Personality, egoism also. 

Ain Suplt {Hep^. The “boundless” or “lilnitless” Deity emanat- 
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iag and extending. Ain Suph is also written En Soph and Ain^Soph, 
for no one, not even the Rabbis, are quite sure of their vowels. .In the 
religious metaphysics of the old Hebrew philosophers, the One Prin- 
ciple was an abstraction like Parabrafiman, though modern I^abalists 
have succeeded by mere dint of sophistry and paradoxes in making a 
“Supreme God” ef it, and nothing higher. But with the early dlialdaean 
Kabalists Ain Suph was without form 9r being” with “no likeness, 
with anything else.”** (Franck’s Die Kabbala, p. 126.) That j^ln Supfi 
has never been considered as the “creator” is proved conclasj;vely*by 
the fact that such an orthodox Jew as Philo givfs'the name of “creator” 
to the logos, who stands next the “Limitless One/’ and fs “the second 
God.” “The second God is in its (A?ii Snph’s) wisdom,” Says Philo. 
Deity is No-Thing; it is nameless, and therefore vailed Ain Su-ph — " 
the word ain meaning nothing. (See als6 Franck, ibid., p. X53.)_ 

Alchemy, in Arabic Ul-Khemi, is, as the name suggests, the chemistry 
of nature. Ul-fchemi or Al-Kimia, however, is really an Arabiauized 
word, taken from the Greek xqf^eia from “jnice,” extracted from a 
plant. Alchemy deals with the finer forces of nature and the various 
conditions of matter in which they are found to operate. Seeking 
under the veil of language, more or less artificia'i, to convey to the 
uninitiated so much of the mysicViiim magnum as is safe in the hands 
of a selfish world, the Alchemi.st postulates as his first principle, the 
existence of a certain universal solvent in the homogeneous sirbstance 
from which the elements were evolved ; which substance he calls pure 
gold, or summum matcri(z. This solvent, also called menstruum uni- ' 
versale, possesses the power of removing ajl the seeds of disease from 
the human body, of renewing youth, and prolong'ing life. Such is tlfe 
lapis philosophorum (philosopher’s stone). Alchemy first penetrated 
into Europe through Geber, the great Arabian sage and philosopher, 
in the eighth century of our era; but it was known ^ind practised long 
ages ago in China and Egypt. Numerous papyri on Alchemy and 
other proofs that it was the favourite study of kings and priests, have ' 
been exhumed and preserved under the generic name of Hermetic 
treatises. Alchemy is studied under three distinct aspects, which 
admit of many different interpretations, viz., the cosmic, the human, 
and the terrestrial. 

These three methods were tj'pified under the thfee alchemical pro- 
perties — sulphur, meveury, and salt. Different writers have stated that . 
there are t^ir^e, severi, ten and twelve processes respectiv'ely ; but they 
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are ay agreed there is but one object in Alchemy, which is to trans- 
mute gpross metals into pure gold. But what ftiat gold really is, very few 
people Understand correctly. No doubt there is such a thing in nature 
as transmutation of the baser mbtal into the nobler ; but this is only 
one aspget of Alchemy, the terrestrial, or purely material, for we see 
the same process taking place in the bowels of the ejfrth. Yet, besides 
, and beyond this interpretaticyi, there is in Alchemy a symbolic^ m»an- 
ihg, pui*fly psychic and spirityal. While the KaUalist- Alchemist seeks 
for’the Realization of the former, the Occultist- Alchemist, spurning the , 
goldpf the earth, gives <ill his atteflticMi to, and directs his efforts only * 
toward!^ the ’transmutation of the baser guaternary into the divine 
upper trinity of man, whidh, wlien finally blended, i^one. The spiri- 
tual, -menttfl, psyclfic, and -physical planes of human existence are in 
Alchenjy TOhipared to the fo^r elements — fire, air, water, and earth, 
and are each capable of a three-fold cons^tution, i.e.^ fixed, unstable, 
and volatile. Tittle or nothing is known by the world concerning the 
origin of'this archaic braa«h of phSosophy; but it is certain that it 
antedates the construction of any known Zodiac, and, as dealing with 
the personyied forces of nature, probably also any of the mythologies 
of the world. Nor* is there any doubt that the trye secrets of trans- 
mutation (on the physical plane) were known in days of old, and lost 
before the dawn of the so-called historical period. Modern chemistry 
owes its best fundamental discoveries to Alchemy, bjit regardless of 
the undeniable truism of the latter, that there is but one element in the 
universe, chemistry placed metals in the class of elements, and is only 
now beginning to find out its gross ^mistake. Even some encyclopae- 
dists are forced to confess that if most of the accounts of transmutation 
are fraud or 'delusion, “yet some of them are accompanied by testimony 
which renders them probable. By means of the galvanic battery even the 
alkalis have been dis’Covered to have a metallic basis. The possibility 
of obtaining metal from other substai^es which contain the ingredients 
composing it, of changing one metal into another . . . must there- 

fore be left undecided. Nor are all Alchemists to be considered impos- 
tors. Many have laboured under ihe conviction of obtaining their 
object, with indefatigable patience and purity of heart, wljich is soundly 
recommended by Alchemists as Jlie principal requisite for the success 

of their labours.” * * . • 

Alexandrian Philosophers (pr School). This'famous school arose 
in Alexandria (Egypt), which was for long age^ a*seat of learning and 
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philosophy. It was famous for its library, founded by Ptolemy 
at the very beginning of liis reign (Ptolemy died in 283 B.c.)— a library 
which once boasted 700,000 rolls, or volumes (Aulus Gellius),* for its 
museum, the first real Academy of lienees and arts; for its wOrld- 
renowned scholars, such as Euclid, the father of scientific ggometry, 
Apollonius of Pei’ga, the author of the still extant work on conic sec- 
tions, l^icomachus, the 'arkhmetician ; for, astronomers, natural philo- 
sophers, anatomists ^ch as Herophilus ,and ErasistratUs ; phi^sicians^ 
musicians, artists, etc. But it became still more famous for its pclectic, 
or Neev Platonic school, founded by AmmonfuS ^Saccas in 173 ^A.D., 
whose disciples were Origjen, Plotinus, and many other men now 
famous in histor?^ The most felebrated S(!hools of the Gnostics had 
their origin in Alexandria. Philo Judaeus, Josephife, lamblichus, -Por- 
phyry, Clement of Alexandria, Eratosthenes the astronomer, IJypatia, 
the virgin philosopher, and numberless other stajrs of second magni- 
tude, all belonged at various times to these great schools, and helped 
to make of Alexandria one of the most jus*l(/ renowned seats’of learn- 
ing that the world has ever produced. 

Altruism. From alta-, other. A quality opposed to egoisjn. Actions 
tending to do good, to others, regardless of self. • 

AmmoniuS Saccas. A grejft and good philosopher who lived in 
Alexandria between the second and third centuries of our era, the 
founder of the .'Nreoplatonic School of the Philaletheians or “lovers of 
truth.” He was of poor birth and born of Christian parents, but 
endowed with such prominent, almost divine goodness as to be called 
Theodidaktos, the “God-taught.”, rfe hoivoured^that which was good 
in Christianity, but broke^ with it and the Churches at an early agh, 
being unable to find in it any superiority over the old religions. 

Analogeticists. The disciples of Amnionius Saccas, so called be- 
cause of their practice of interpreting all sacred legends, myths, and 
mysteries by a principle of analqgy and correspondence, which, rule is 
now found in the Kabalistic system, and preeminently so in the schools 
of esoteric philosophy in the East. (See “The Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac,” by T. Subba Row, in Fiv( Years of Theosophy^) 

Anandu (i'a«5.). Bliss, joy, felicity, happiqess. The name of a 
favourite disciple of Gautama, the Eord Buddha. 

Anaxagoras^ a famous Ionian philosopher, who lived 500 B.C., 
studied philosophy Wder Anaximene,s of Miletu.s, and* settled, in the 
days of Pfiritles, at Athens. Socrates, Euripides, Archelaus, and other 
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distinguished men and . philosophers were among his disciples and 
pupils. He was a most learned astronomer, and was one of the first to 
explain openly that which was taught secretly by Pythagoras — ^viz., the 
mdVements^of the planets, the* eclipses of the sun and moon, etc. It 
was h§jwho taught the theory of chaos, on the principle that ‘‘nothing 
comes from nothing” — ex nihilo nihil fit — and of afoms, as the under- 
lying essence and substanoe of all aodies,*“ 6 f the same natiye ais the 
bodied which’ they formed.”. These atoms, he^taught, were primarily 
ght irumotion by nous (universal intelligence, the mahat of the Hindus), 
wh^li nous is an ii^in^erial, etertfal,* spiritual entity; by this combina- 
tion the world was formed, the material gjoss bodies sinking down, and 
the ethereal atoms (or G^hry ether) raging and sprejiding in the upper 
celestial fegions.^ Ahtedating modern science by over 2,000 years, he 
tangly; tha*t the stars were of the same material as our earth, and the 
.sun a glowing nia^s; th^t the moon wae^a dark uninhabitable body, 
receiving its li^ht from the sun ; and beyond the aforesaid science he 
ponfess^d himself thoroug^ily conviliced that the real existence of things^ 
perceived by our senses, could not be demonstrably proved. He died 
in exile at Ivampsacus, at the age of*seventy-two. 

Anima •Mlindr {Lat,), The “.soul of the workl,” the same as the 
dlaya of the Northern Buddhists; tl^e divine essence which pervades, 
permeates, animates, and informs all things, from the smallest atom of 
matter to man and god. It is in a sense “the seven-skinned Mother” 
of the stanzas in the Secret Doctrme; the essence of seven planes of 
sentiency, consciousness, and differentiation, both moral and physical. 

its highest aspec^t it xs^nirvdna ;^\\\ its lowest, the astral light. It 
\vas feminine with the Gnostics, the earl;^ Christians, and the Naza- 
renes; bisexual with other sects, who considered it only in its four 
lower planes, of igneous and ethereal nature in the objective world of 
forms, and divine.and spiritual in its three higher planes. When it is 
said 4hat every human soul was l^orn by detaching itself from the 
anhna mundi, it is meant esoterically, that our higher Egos are of an 
essence identical with it, anej that via hat Xs a radiation of the ever un- 
known universal Absolute. • • 

Anoia {Gr.). “W^intof understanding,” “folly.” T 4 ie term applied 
by Plato ^nd others to the lower Manas wheii too closely allied with 
Ka^ma, which is characterized by irrationality (anom). .The Greek unoia 
or agnoia is evidently a derivative of the Sanskrit ajiidna (phonetically 
agnydnd), or ignorance, irrationality, and absence of kn^vledge. 
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Anthropomorphism. From the Greek anthropos, ‘ man.” Tlu' act 
of endowing God or the goci.s with a human form and linman attri.bntes 
or qualities. 

Anugita (Sa 7 is.), A upanishad, usilig the teriii in a gcMieraJ scti.se. 
One of the philosophical treatises in the iMahdhharata, the gre;i4^Indian 
epic. A very occiflt treatise. It is translated in “The vSacred Books 
of the Ejst’’ series. 

Apollo Belvidere.* Of all the ancient ;;tatues of Aoollo, the;* son of 
Jupiter and Latona, called Pheebus, Helios, the radiant, and tlK^Smi— 
the besi and most perfect is that di tflis name, wliic^i^is in the Belvi^ere 
Caller}’ in the Vatican, at I^oyie. It is called the P Ihian Apollo, as 
the god is represc^ited in the moment of h\^ victory over the serpent 
Python. The statue was found in#the ruins of Ahtiiftii in l55^. 

Apollonius of Tyanil. A wonderful jihilosopher born* ni (^appa- , 
docia abciut the beginning o5 the first century^ an iijaK nt Pythagorean, 
who studied the Phamician sciences under Iuithydei:iu<, and P\'tha- 
gorean philosophy and other sulijects uiidt^r P'nxeiius of Heraclea^. 
According to the Jienets of the Pythagorean school he remaii^:d a 
vegetarian the whole of his long life, ate only fruit and liejlcs, drank 
no wine, wore vestments made only of plant fihrc'^;, Valked* barefooted 
and let his hair grow to the full Jength, as all the initiates have done 
before and after him. He was initiated by the priests of the temple of 
jE'^culapius (Asc^lepios) at Ai)gae, and learnt many of the “miracles'’ 
for healing the sick wrought by the god of inedicine. Having pre- 
pared himself for a higher initiation by a silence of five years, and by 
travel — visiting Antioch, Pyphesus, jincf Pamj^hylia and other parts — he 
repaired via Babylon to Indui, alone, all his disciples having abandoneef 
him as they feared to go to the “land of enchantments.” A^Msual dis- 
ciple, Damis, whom he met on the way, accompanied him, however, on 
his travels. At Babylon he was initiated by the Cl^aldees and Magi, 
according to Damis, whose narrative was copied by one named Philo- 
stratus one hundred years later. After his return from India, he 
showed himself a true initiate in that the pestilence, earthquakes, 
deaths of kings and other et^nts, v4iich he prophesied, duly happened. 

At Lesbos, the priests of Orpheus became jealoys of him, and refused 
to initiate him into theii^'p^^^l^^^ mystfiries, though they did^o several 
year^ later. He preached to the people of Athens and other states the 
purest and noblest eftiics, and the phenomena he produced were as 
wonderful 5s 4they were* numerou.s, and well authenticated. “How is 
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it,” inquires Justin Martyr, in dismay, “how is it that the talismans 
(telesmata) of Apollonius have power, for they prevent, as we see, the 
fury of the waves, and the violence of the winds, and the attacks of 
wild blasts; and whilst our herd's miracles are preserved by tradition 
alone, t^ose'of Apollonius arc most mimerous, and actually manifested in 
present facts?" {Quest, xxiv.) But an answer is easily found to this, 
in the fact that, after crossing the Hindu Koosh, Apollonius had Jieen 
directed by a king to the abode of the sages, whose abode i? ma^ be 
ta this* day, and who taught him their unsurpassed knowledge. His 
dialogues, with the *Corinthian Mepippus, give us truly the , esoteric 
catechism, and disclose (when understood) many an important mystery 
of nature. Apollonius .was the frifo5,*correspondent, and guest of 
kin^s and queen% and no wonderful^'Cftr “magic” powers are better at- 
tested Ihan his. , Towards the clo.se of his long and wonderful life he 
opened an esoteric school al; Ephesus, and died at the ripe pld age of 
one hundred years* 

Archangel. • Highest, ^sj^ipreme jpigel. From the two Greek words, 
arth-, “first,” and angclos, “messenger.” ^ 

Arhat {Sans.), also pronounced. and written arahat, arhan, rahat, 
etc., the ^jvorthy •one”; a perfected drya, one exempt from reincarna- 
tion ; “deserving divine honours.” "This ^^as the name first given to 
the Jain, and subsequently to the Bucldhist holy men initiated into the 
esoteric •my.steries. The Arhat is one who has entered the last and 
highest path, and is thus emancipated from re-birth. 

Arians. The followers of Arius, a presbyter of the Church in 
Alexandria in the fourth^centvflry. One who holds that Chri.st is a 
Seated and human*being, inferior’to God the Father, though a grand 
and noble <nan, a true adept, versed in all the divine mysteries. 

Aristobulus. An Alexandrian writer, and an obscure philosopher. 
A Jew who tried to prove that Aristotle explained the esoteric thoughts 
of ^Moses. 

Aryan. Fit., the “holy”; tho*e who had mastered the “noble 
truths” {drya-satydni) and entered the “noble path” {drya-mdrgd) to 
nirvana or moksha, the gre^t “foijrfold”’|>ath. They were originally 
known as Rishis. But now the name has become the egithet of a race, 
and our Orientalists, depriving the Hindu Brahmans of their birthright, 
have macft Aryaifc of all Europeans. Since, in esotericism, the^ font 
palhs or stag«s can only be entered through great* spiritual development 
and “growlSi in holiness,” they are called the drfamdrga^ fTlie degrees 
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of arhatship, called respectiveb^ sroidpatti, sakriddgdminy andgdmhiy and 
arhat^ or the four classes cf Aryas, correspond to the four patllS* and’ 

truths. . r 

Aspect. The form {rupa) under wtlch any principle in septenary 
man or nature manifests, is called an aspect of that principle in 
Theosophy. 

Astral Body. The ethereal counterpart or double of any physical 
body — ddppelganger, ‘ 

Astrology. The science which defines the action of celestial bodies 
upon n^undane affairs, and claims to foretell future events from ^ the 
positions of the stars. Its antiquity is such as to place it among the 
very earliest records of human learning. It remained for long ages* a 
secret science in the East, and ^ its final expression CTCinains so to this 
day, its exoteric application only having been brought to any degree of 
perfection in the West during the lapse *bf time since Varaha Mihira * 
wrote his book on Astrology, some 1,400 years ago. Claudius Ptolemy, 
the famous geographer and mathematician ’^vho founded the system of 
astronomy known under his name, wrote his Tctrabiblos, which is Still 
the basis of modern Astrology, A.ij. 135. The science of horoscopy is 
studied now chiefly under four heads, viz.: (i) Mu?ida 7 ic, in, its applica- 
tion to meteorology, seismology, husbandry. (2) State or CiviCy in 
regard to the future of nations, kings, and rulers. (3) Horaryy in 
reference to the solving of doubts arising in the mind upon any subject. 
(4) Genethliacal, in connection with the future of individuals from birth 
unto death. The Egyptians and the Chaldees were among the most 
ancient votaries of Astrology, though their podes of reading the stars 
and the modern methods differ considerably. The former claimed that 
Belus, the Bel or Elu of the Chaldees, a scion of the Diviv.e Dynasty, 
or the dynasty of the King-gods, had belonged to the land of Chemi, 
aiid had left it to found a colony from Egypt on^the banks of the 
Euphrates, where a temple, ministered by priests in the service of the 
“lords of the stars,*' was built. As to the origin of the science, it is 
known on the one hand that Thebes claimed the honour of the inven- 
tion of Astrology, whereas, bn the other hand, all are agreed that it 
was the Chaldees who taught that science to the other nations. Now 
Thebeg antedated considerably, not only “Ur of the Chaldees,’* but 
also Nipur, where Bel was first worshipped — Sin, his son (the moon), 
being the presiding deity of Ur, the land of the nativity of Terah, the 
Sabean and Astrolater,‘and of Abram, his son, the great Astrologer of 
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biblical tradition. All tends, therefore, to corroborate the Egyptian 
claiimu^ If later on the name of Astrologer fell into disrepute in Rome 
, and elsewhere, it was owing to the frauds of those who wanted to make 
money of that which was part'gnd parcel of the sacred science of the 
Mysteries, aftd who, ignorant of the latter, evolved a system based 
entirely on mathematics, instead of on transcendental metaphysics 
with the physical celestial bodies as its upMhi or material basis. Yet, 
b 11 persecutions notwithstanoing, the number of adherents to Astrology 
among ftie most intellectual and scientific minds was alwaj-s very great. 

Cardan and Keplet were among its ardent supporters, then later.' 
votaries have nothiflg to blush for, even in its now imperfect and dis- 
torted form. As said in I^is Unveiled “Astrology is to exact 

* astronomy^ what ];jf;ychology is to exa?^ physiology. * In astrology and 
jpsycholdg^ •one has to step heyond the visible world of matter and 
enter into the domain of transcendent spirit.” 

Athenagoras. A Platbnic Philosopher of AthenS who wrote an 
apology for the •Christians, hi a.d. 177, addressed to Marcus Aurelius, 
t6 prove that the accusations brought against them, viz., that they were 
incestuous and ate murdered childrei;, were untrue. 

Atman, *<}r Atm* {Sansl). The universal spirit, the divine monad, 
the seventh “principle,” .so called, i» the s*eptenary classifica- 

tion of man. The supreme soul. 

Aura (Gr. and Latl). A subtle invisible essence or fluid that 
emanates from human, animal, and other bodies, ^t is a psychic 
effluvium partaking of b6th the mind an.d the body, as there is both 
an eketro- vital and at the same rtme an electro-mental aura ; called in 
Theosophy the akaslfic or magnetic ’aura. In Roman Catholic martyr- 
ology, a saint. * 

Avatara i^Sans.'). Divine incarnation. The descent of a god or 
some exalted being who has progressed beyond the necessity for rft- 
birth, into the body of a simple mortal. Krishna was an avatara of 
Vishnu. The Dalai-Lama is regardecl as an avatara of Avalokiteshvara 
and the Teschu-Dama as, one of Tson-kha-pa, or AmitShha. There 
are two kinds of avataras ;* owo. born from woman and the other 
“ parentless” — anupadaka. 

B. 

j 

Be'UeSS. A term coined by Theosophists to rAider more accurately 
the essential meaning of the untranslatable wofd^a/. T^e latter word 
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does not mean “being,” for the term “being” presupposes a sentient 
consciousness of existence. But as the term sai is applied so^^y to 
the absolute principle, that universal, unknown, and ever unknowable . 
principle which philosophical pantheism postulates, calling it tjie basic 
root of kosmos and kosmos itself, it could not be translated by the 
simple term “being.” Sai, indeed, is not even, as translated by some 
Orientalists, the “incomprehensible entitj'”; for it is no more an entity 
than a non-entity, bubboth. It is as said absolute bc-ncss, not “being” ;• 
the one, secoiidless, undivided and indivisible all — the root of nature 
’both visible and invisible, objective and subjective comprehensfbl^ and 
— never to be fully comprehended. 

Bhagavad-Git'i {Sans).'' Xft., the lord’s Song,” aportioirof the 
Mahdbhdrata, the great epic p'oeni of India. It contains a dialogue 
wherein Krishna — the ‘‘charioteer” — and^ Arjuna his chela have a dis.T 
cussion. upon the highest vspiritual phifosophy. The work is pre- ’ 
eminently occult' or esoteric. * 

Black Magic. Sorcery; necromancy, or, the raising of the dead and 
other selfish abuses of abnormal powers. This abuse may be uninten- 
tional; still it has to remain “black” magic whenever anything is 
produced phenomenally simply for one's own gratification. 

Boehme (Jakob). A iliystic end great philosopher, one of the most 
prominent Theosophists of the mediceval ages. He was born about 
1575 at Old Diedenberg, some two miles from Gorlitz (Silfesia), and 
died in 1624, at the age of nearly fifty. When a boy he was a common 
shepherd, and, after learning to read and write in a village school, 
became an apprentice to a poor slroemaker at Gorlitz. He was a 
natural clairvoyant of the most wonderful power.'* With no education 
or acquaintance with science he wrote works which are no v proved to 
be full of scientific truths; but these, as he himself says of what he 
'vfrote, he “saw as in a great deep in the eternal.” He had “a thorough 
view of the universe, as in chaos,” which yet opened itself in him, from 
time to time, “as in a young planet,” he says. He was a thorough 
born mystic, and evidently of a constitution which is most rare; one of 
those fine natures whose material envdiope impedes in no way the 
direct, even if only occasional, intercommunication between the intel- 
lectual and spiritual Ego. It is this Ego which^ Jakob Boehme, as so 
many other untrained mystics, mistook for God. “Man mdst acknow- 
ledge,” he writes, “that his knowledge is not his own, but from God, 
who manifests the of wisdom to the soul of man m hvhat measure 

r 
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%e pleases,^* Had this great Theosophist been tfbm 3cx> years Tater he 
*might?%atre expressed it otherwise. He wouid have known that the 
*/God” )yho spoke through his poor uncultured and untrained brain 
was, his own divine Ego, the omniscient deity within himself, and that 
what that^deity gave out was not “what measure he pleased,*’ but in 
the measfire of the capacities of the mortal and temporary dwelling It 
informed. 

.Book the .Keys. An ancient Kabalistic work. The original is 
no l^jp^ei^extanty though there *may be spurious or disfigured copies or 
forgeries *of it. • , ^ ^ 

BltlfllTUl (^SansJ). The^tudent must distinguish between the neuter 
Brahma,, and the male “ creator V of tlfe Thdian Pantheon, BrahmS. 
The former J3rahma^or prahman is the^npersonal, supreme, and un- 
cognizable soyl of the univ^ers'--,*from the essence of which all emanates, 
and intohvhich all returns; wldch is incorporeal, immaterial, unborn, 
♦eternal, beginninglesif and c?ndless. It is all-pervading, •animating the 
highest god as uksU as the smallest niineral atom. Brahma, on the 
otlrerhand, the male and* the alleged “creator,” exists in his manifesta- 
tion periodically onl}^ and passes into pralaya, i.e,y disappears and is 
annihilated afe periodical!}". 

Brahma’s Day. A period of 2,160,000,000 years, during which 
Brahma, having emerged out of his Golden Egg {Jiiranya-garbhcC)^ 
creates and* fashions the material world (for he is simply the fertilizing 
and creative force in nature). After this period the worlds being 
destroyed in turn by fire aifd water, he vanishes with objective nature; 
and th 11 comes • 

^ahma’s Night, a period of eqdal duration, in which Brahma is 
said to be asl^jep. Upon awakening he recoihmences the process, and 
this goes on for an Age of Brahma composed of alternate “Days” and 
“Nights,” and lasting for loo years of 2,160,000,000 each. It requires 
fifteen figures to express the duration of such an age, after the expira- 
tion of which the viahdpralaya or Great Dissolution sets in, and lasts 
in its turn for the same space of fifteen figures. 

Brahma-Vidya iSans^, The knowledge or esoteric science about 
the true nature of the two Brahmas ( 5 rahma and Brahma). 

Buddha i^Sans?), “The enlightened.” Generally known as ^ the 
title of Gauliama Buildha, the prince qf Kapilavastu, the founder of 
^nodern Buddhijjm. The highest degree of knowledge* and holiness. 
To become a Buddha one has to break through ^h(? bondage of sense 
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and personality; to acquire a complete perception of the real Self, and" 
learn not to separate it from all the other selves; to learn by exj^riehte* 
the utter unreality of all phenomena, foremost of all the visible 
kosmos; to attain a complete detachment from all that is evanescent 
and finite, and to live while yet on earth only in the* immortal and 
everlasting. 

^Buddhi {Sans,'). Universal soul or mind, Mahahiddhi is a name 
of inakat; also the ''.rpi ritual soul in man (the sixth principle exoteri- 
cally), the vehicle of Atma, the seventh, according to the exoteric 
enumeration. 

Buddhism is the religious philosophy taught by Gautama Buddha. 
It is now split into two distinct churches: the Southern and Northern. 
The former is said to be the ptfrer, as having presented more religious!^ 
the original teachings of the Lord Buddha. The Northern Buddhism, 
is confined to Tibet, China, and Nepaul. But this distinction is in- 
correct. If thh Southern Church is nearer, and has not, in fact, de-' 
parted, except perhaps in trifling dogmas, due to the many councils 
held after the death of the Master, from the public or exoteric teachings 
of Shakyamuni, the Northern Church is the outcome of Siddhartha 
Buddha’s esoteric teachings which he confined tD his elect Bhikshus 
and Arhats. Buddhism, in fact, cannot be justly judged in our age 
either by one or the other of ifs exoteric popular forms. Real Buddh- 
ism can be appreciated only by blending the philosophy of the Southern 
Church and the metaphysics of the Northern Schools. If one seems 
too iconoclastic and stern, and the other too metaphysical and trans- 
cendental, events being overcharged with the weeds of Indian exoteri- 
cism — many of the gods of its" Pantheon having been transplanted 
under new names into Tibetan soil — it is due to the popu^.ar expression 
of Buddhism in both Churches. Correspondentially, they stand in 
their relation to each other as Protestantism to Roman Catholicism. 
Both err by an excess of zeal and erroneous interpretations, though 
neither the Southern nor the Northern Buddhist clergy have ever 
departed from truth consciously, still less have they acted under the 
dictates of priestocracy, ambition, or an feye to personal gain and power, 
as the later Churches have. 

Bllddhi-Taijasa {Sans^. A very mystic lerm, capable of several 
interpretations. In occultism, however, and in rt-lation fo the human 
‘‘principles” (exotcrically), it is a term to express the state of our dual 
Manas, v;hen, reiiilited during a man’s life, it bathes in ’the radiance of 
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Budflhi, the spiritual soul.- For Taijasa means the “radiant,” and 
Manas, becoming radiant in consequence of its union with Buddhi, and 
being, s 5 .to speak, merged into it, is identified with the latter; the 
trinity has become one; and, as the element of Buddhi is the highest, 
it becomes? Bu^dhi-Taijasa. In short, it is the human soul illuminated 
by the radiance of the divine soul, the human reason ift by the light of 
the spirit or divine Self-cod' aiousness. 

c. 

Oaste. Originally, the system of the four hereditary classes 'into 
whi(;h the Indian population was dwkh^: BrShman, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and^ Shudra — (rt) descendants ^f Brahma; warrior; (c) 
mercantile, and (af) file fewest or agricidtural class. From these four, 
liuridreds of divisions and iiunor castes have sprung. 

Causal Body. Tliis ‘‘bgdy,” which is iA reality ng body at all, 
either objective or^vSubjective, but Buddhi the spiritual soul, is so called 
because it i*s the direct cause? the susliupti state leading to the turiya 
state, the highest state of samddhi. It is called kdra 7 iopddhi, “the 
basis of the ^ause,’' by the Taraka Raja Yogis, which in the Vedanta 
system corresponds to both the vijndnaviaya 2i\\^ duandainaya kosha 
(the latter coming next to Atma, and therefore being the vehicle of the 
universal spirit). Buddhi alone could not be called a “causal body,'' but 
becomes one in conjunction with Manas, the incarnating entity or Ego. 

Chela {Hindi), A disciple. The pupil of a Guru or sage, the 
follower of some adept, or school of philoso;^y. 

ChrestOS {Gri). Th^ earl}? Gnostic Jterm for Christ. This technical 
term was used in the fifth century b.c. by -^^schylus, Herodotus and 
others. The mantemnata pythocrcsia^ or the “oracles delivered by a 
Pythian god" through a pythoness, are mentioned by the former 
{Choeph., 901), and pythocrcstos is derived from chrao. Chresferwi is not 
only the* “test of an oracle," but ai# offering to, or for, the oracle. 
Chrcsics is one who explains oracles, a “prophet and soothsayer," and 
Chrcstcrios, one who serves an ojacle or a god. The earliest Christian 
writer, Justin Martyr, in his first i^ology,* calls his co-religionists 
Chrestians. “It is only •through ignorance that men calk themselves 
Christians, ii^stead of^Chrestians," says Eactantius (Eib. IV, cap. Vii). 
Che berms Christ and Christians, spelt originally Chrest and Chres- 
tlans, were beyrowed from the •temple vocabulaiy of the Pagans. 
Chrestos meant, in that vocabulary, “a disciple on probation,'^ a can- 
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didate for hierophantship; who when be had attained it, 
initiation, long trials and suffering, and had been anoilited (1#.,’ 
“rubbed with oil,” as initiates and even idols of the gods* were, alS 
the last touch of ritualistic observant!), was changed into Chrisids—iAi^ 
“purified” in esoteric or mystery language. In mystic symbology, 
indeed, Christes or Christos meant that the “way,” the “path,” was 
already trodden and tlie 'goal reached ; when the fruits of this arduous 
labour — uniting tfife personality of evanescent clay' with ^he inde- 
structible individuality — transformed it thereby into the immortal *Bgo. 
“At' the end of the way stands 'the Christos,’* the Purifier; a^id'the^ 
union once accomplished^ ,thv Chrestos, the “man of sorrow” became 
Christos hiinscilf. Paul, the^nitiate^, knew this, and meant this pre- 
cisely, when he is made to say in bad^^transldtioif, “I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed in you” (Gal., iv. 19), the true rendering 
of which is, “juutil you f<rrm the Christos within, yourselves.” But the 
profane, who knew only that Chrestos was in some way connected with 
priest and prophet, and knew tiothing about the hidden meaning of 
Christos, insisted, as did Lactantius and Justin Martyr, on being called 
Chrestians instead of Christians. Every good individital, therefore, 
may find Christ ,in his “inner man,” as Paul expresses it (Ephes., iii. 
16, 17) whether he be Jew, Mussulman, Hindu or Christian. 

Christ. See “Chrestos.” 

Christian Scientist, a newl^^-coined term for denoting the prac- 
titioners of a healing art by will. The name is a misnomer, since 
Buddhist or Jew, Hindu or Materialist, can practise this new form of 
‘‘Western Yoga'’ with equal success if be can only guide and control 
his will with sufficient firmnevSS. The “Mental Scientists” are anofher 
rival school. These work by a universal denial of every disease and 
evil imaginable, and claim, syllogistically, that since universal spirit 
cannot be subject to the ailings of flesh, and siiic^^ every atom is spirit 
and in spirit, and since, finally, .^hey — the healers and the heeled — are 
all absorbed in this spirit or deity, there is not, nor can there be, such 
a thing as disease. This prevents in nowise both Christian and Mental 
Scientists from succumbing to di sease and nursing chronic ailments for 
years in thew own bodies just like other ordinary mortals. 

Cl2.iraudicnC0. I'he faculty — whether innate or acquired by occult 
training — of hearing things aCwhatever distance. ' . o 

Cl3.irvoya.nc0. The faculty of seeing with the inneV eye or spiritual 
sight. As, now usedi it is a loose and flippant term, embracing under 
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its meaning both a happy guess due to natural shrewdness or intuition, 
hncl als9 that faculty which was so remarksfcly exercised by Jakob 
Boehme and Swedenborg. Yet even these two great seers, since they 
could •ne'\;er rise superior to the general s.pirit of the Jewish Bible and 
sectarian teachings, have sadly confused what they saw, and fallen far 
short of true clairvoyance. 

Clemens Alexandrinus. ^ Church Father and voluminous writer, 
who had been a Neoplatonist and a disciple of Amalonius Saccas. He 
was ®ne oj the few Christian philosophers between the second and third 
centuries of our era at Alexandria. 

College of <^abbi^. a college at Babylon; most famous during 
the early centuries of Christianity^, but its ^ory was greatly darkened 
the appearance ki Alexandria of I^^Slenic teachers, such as Philo 
Judaeus, Josephus, Anstobulus and others. The former avenged them- 
selves on their successful rivals by speaking of the Alexandrians as 
*Theurgists and unclean prdphets. But the Alexandrian believers in 
thaumaturgy were*not regar(i<;d as sinners and impostors when orthodox 
Jews were at the head of s\ich schools of “ Hazim.” These were colleges 
for teaching prophecy and occult sci^ces. Samuel was the chief of 
such a colle^ge at Rfimah; Elisha, at Jericho. Hillel had a regular 
academy for prophets and seers; and ilfis Hilfel, a pupil of the Baby- 
lonian College, who was the founder of^ the sect of the Pharisees and 
the great ofthodox Rabbis. ^ 

Cycle (6'r.^ From kicklos. The ancients divided time into endless 
cycles, wheels within wheels, all such periods being of various dura- 
tion, and each marking the^beginliing or end of some event either 
cos&ic, mundane, phyj^cal or metaphysical. There were cycles of only 
a few years, afid cycles of immense duration.* The great Orphic cycle, 
referring to the ethnological change of races, lasted 120,000 years, and 
that of Cassandrus^ 136,000. The latter brought about a complete 
change in planetary influences and their correlations between men and 
gods — a fact entirely lost sight of by modern astrologers. 

D. 

Deist. One who adnyts the possibility of the existence of a God or 
gods, but claims to know nothing gf either, and dfenies revelation. • An 
.^gnostic of olden tinies. • , , 

Deva {Sans^, A god, a “resplendent’' deity: ^eva {dens) from the 
root div, “to^shine.” A Deva is a celestial Being— whgthtr good, 
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bad oi indifferent — which inhabits the tljree ‘‘worlds,** or the three 
planes above us. There are thirty-three groups or 330 millions ’of 
them. 

Devachan, The “dwelling of the gods.** A state int^prmediate 
between two earth-lives, into which the Ego (Atma-BUddhi,- Manas, or 
the Trinity made one) enters after its separation from Kama Rupa, 4nd 
tl^e disintegration of the )ower principle;^, on the death of the body on 
earth."' 

Dhammapada {Pall). a work containing various aphor^isms^from 
the Puddhist Scriptures. ,, •' 

Dhyana {Sa 7 is.). One of the six pdramitds or perfections. A state^' 
of abstraction which carries the aSceticw practising it far above' the 
region of sensuous perceptiCn^ and out of the warld of hiattcr.. Lif‘, 
“contemplation.” The six .stages of ct/iydna differ, only In the degrees 
of al>straction of the personal Ego from sensuous life. 

Dhyan Clvohans. Lit., the “lords of contemplation.** The highest 
gods, answering to the Romair, Catholiq, ^firchangel^. The, divine in- 
telligences charged with the supervision of kosmos. 

Double. The same as the astral body or “doppel ganger.** 

E. 

Ecstasis {Gr.'). A pS3'cho-spiritual state; a ph^'sical trance which 
induces clairvoyance, and a beatific state which brings on visions. 

Ego {Lat?), “I**; the consciousness in man of the “I am I,*’ or the 

feeling of “I-am-ship.” Esoteric philosophy teaches the existence of 
two Egos in man, the mortal or personal , the higher, the divine or 
imperso 7 ial; calling the former “personality,”’ and the latter “indi- 
viduality.** ' ' 

EgOlty. Egoity means “individuality** — never “personality,** as it 
is the opposite of Egbisni or “selfishness,** the characteristic par 
exc€ll€ 7 ice of the latter. 

Eidolon (6^r.). The same as that which we term the human • 
phantom, the astral form. 

Elcmcntals. Spirits of the elements. The creatures evolved in the 
four kingdoms, or elements — earth, air, fire^ and water. They are 
called by the KabaKsts, gnomes (of the earth), sylphs "(of the air), 
salamanders (of the fire), and undines (of the water). Except a few o^* 
the higher kinds and their rulers, they are rather the forces of nature 
than ethereal mefi and women. These forces, as the servile agents of 
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the occultist, may produce various effects; but if employed by “ ele- 
mental:! es’^ (Kama Rupas) — in which case thfey enslave the mediums — 
they wtll.' deceive. All the lower invisible beings generated on the 
fifth,’ sixth, and seventh planes bf our terrestrial atmosphere are called 
elementais — ^eris, devs, djins, sylvans, satyrs, fauns, elves, dwarfs, 
trolls, norns, kobolds, brownies, nixies, goblins, pftikies, banshees, 
^moss people, white ladies, vsrpoks, fairies, etc. • ^ • 

* El 6 US{ni 3 , (Gr,). The Eleusinian Mysteries v^re the most famous 
and thelmost ancient of aU the Greek m5'Steries (with the exception of 
th’S Sumothracian), and jvere performed near the hamlet of Eleusis, not 
far from Athens, fepiplianius traces^ them to the days of lacchos 
J^iSoo B.C.). They were hdd in*honoiir 0/ Demeter,^the great Ceres, 
and the E^ptian isis,^ and the last ajt t>f the performance referred to 
a sacrificial 'Victim •of atonenn^nt and a resurrection, when the initiate 
was admitted to the highest degree of Epopt. The festival^*of the 
Mysteries began in the month of Boedromion (September), the time of 
grape-gathering,* and iast^cl from tli>e 15th to the 22nd — seven days. 
The Hebrew Feast of Tabernacles — the feast of ingatherings — in the 
month of Ethanim (the seventh) also# began on the 15th and ended on 
the 22nd of tiiat inoflth. The name of the month (Ethanim) is derived, 
according to some, from adonivi, ado^tia, ethanim^ and was in 

honour of Adonai, or Adonis (Tliani), whose death w^as lamented by 
the Hebrews in the groves of Bethlehem. The sacrificg of “bread and 
wine'' was performed both in the Eleusinia and during the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

Eman3.tion. This doctrine, in Its nietaph3"sical meaning, is opposed 
to* evolution, yet one^with it. Science teaches that, physiologically, 
evolution is ?i mode of generation in which ftie germ that develops the 
foetus preexists already in the parent, the development and final form 
and characteristics.of that germ being accomplished by nature; and 
that i^a§ in its cosmology) the proce^js takes place blmdly, through the 
correlation of the elements and their various compounds. Occultism 
teaches that this is onl}" the apparent mode, the real process being 
emanation, guided by intelligent forces under an immutable law. 
Therefore, while the Qccultists and Theosophists believe thoroughly 
in the doctrine of evolution as gi\en out by Kaplla and Manu, they are 

‘‘emanationists" ratlier than “evolutionists." The doctrine of emana- 

• • 

tion was at on€ time universal. It was taught by^the Alexandrian, as 
well as by the Indian philosophers, b}^ the Egyptian, th^ Chaldaean, 
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and Hellenic hierophants, and also by the Hebrews (in their Kabalah, 
and even in Gefiests), Fol it is only owing to deliberate mistran^ation 
that the Hebrew word asdi\va,s translated “angels*’ from the Septua- 
gint, while it means “emanations,” “«?bns,” just as with the gnostics. 
Indeed, in Deuteronomy (xxxiii. 2) the word asdt or ashdl is te'anslated 
as “fiery law,” wWlst the correct rendering of the passage should be, 
“from his right went (not (i fiery law, but) a fire according to laiof viz.,^ 
thfit the fire of one ‘flame is imparted to and caught up by aiiother— 
like as in a trail of inflammable substance. This is preciselj emana- 
tion, as shown in Isis Unveiled, , cvoUilio^abas it is now bcgimnfVig 
to be understood, there is supposed to be in all matter 5n impulse to 
take on a higher form — a suppositiorf clearly expressed by Mann and 
other Hindu philosophers of highest antiquity. ^ The pViilosopher’s^ 
tree illustrates it in the case of the zinc solution.. The controversy 
between the followers of, this school and the emanationists may be 
briefly stated thus: The evolutionist stops\all enquiry at the borders 
of ‘the unknowable’; the emaimtionist b/-]ieves that' nothing can be 
evolved — or, as the word means, umvombed or born — except ,it has 
first been involved, thus indicating that life is from a spiritual potency 
above the whole.” 

Esoteric. Hidden, secret. From the Greek csotcricos — “inner,” con- 
cealed. 

Esoteric Bodhism, Secret wivsdom or intelligence, from' the Greek 
esotcricosy “inner,” and the Sanskrit bodlii, “knowledge,” in contra- 
distinction to buddhi, ''Xho: facuKy of knowledge or intelligence,” and 
btiddhisfu, the philosophy or law oi*'buddli/i, the “enlightened.” Also 
written “Budhism,” from budlia (intelligence,* wisdom) the son ‘‘of 
Soma. ' • 

Eurasians. An abbreviation of “European- Asians.” The mixed 
coloured races; the children of the white fathers, and the dark mothers 
of India, and vice versa. 

Exoteric. Outward, public; the opposite of esoteric or hidden. 

Extra*"C0Sniic. Outside of kosmos or nature. A nonsensical word 
invented to assert the existence of a ficrsonal god independent of or 
outside nature per se; for as nature, or the universe, is infinite and 
limitless there can be nothing outside it. The term is coined in 
opj^osition to the pantheistic idea that the whole 'kosmos *is animated „ 
or informed with the spirit of deity, nature being but the garment, and 
matter the illusive s'haflows, of the real unseen Presence. ' 
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rerno {Syriac t). The highest and great^f(^^)dge »pwer with the 
Nazarerie Gnostics. * 

Fire**PhilpSOphcrS. The name given to the Hermetists and Alche- 
mists of the Middle Ages, and also to the Rosicrucians. The latter, 
the successors of Theurgists, regarded fire as the symbol of deity. It 
was the source, not only cff material atoms, but the container of the 
spiritual and psychic forces energizing them. iSroadly analyzed, ike is 
a tripli principle; espterically, a septenary, as are all the rest of the 
elements. As mai^ is •composed df Spirit, soul, and body, />/z^s*a four*- 
fold aspect; so is fire. As in the wojiks^cjf Robert Flood (Robertus de 
Fluctibus^,-one of the' famous Rosicrucians, fire contains— firstly, a 
visible flan^ (bfidy); secondly, an# invisible, astral fire (soul); and 
thirdly, spirit. The four aspects are (a) heat (life), (^) light (mind), 

(c) electricity (kamic or molecular powers), and {d) the Synthetic 
essences, beyonjji spirit^ or the radical cause of its existence and mani- 
Testatiofi. For the Herifi^tist or Rosicrucian, when a flame is extinct 
on the objective plane, it has only passed from the^^een world into the 
unseen ; from the knowable into th^ unknowable. 

G# ♦ • 

Gautama {Sans^, A proper name in India. It is that of the prince 
of Kapilavastu, son of Suddhodana, the Shakhya King of a small terri- 
tory on the borders of Nepaul, born in the seventh century b.c., now 
called the ‘‘saviour of tfie world.’' Gauliama or Gotama was the sacer- 
dotal name of the Shakhya farflily. Born a simple mortal, he rose to 
•buddhahood through his own personal and unaided merit; a man — 
verily greater than any god ! • 

Gcbirol. Solomon ben Yehudah, called in literature Avicebron. 

An Israelite by birth, a philosopher, poet and kabalist; a voluminous 
writer and a mystic. He was bom in the eleventh century at Malaga 
(1021), educated at Saragossa, and died at Valencia in 1070, murdered 
by a Mahomedan. His fellow-religionists cifrled him Salomon, the 
Sephardi, or the Spaniard, Snd tl^e Arab.^ Abu Ay3mb Suleiman ben- 
Ya’hya Ibn Djcbirol,^ whilst the Scholastics named him Avicebron (see 
Myer’s QabbalaJi), Ibn Gebirol was certaifily one of the greatest 
philosopfiers ancP Scholars of his age. He wrote much in Arabic, 
and most of his MSS. have been preserved. Hi» greatest work appears 
to be the ftfc'gor " Hay ywi, Le., Fountain of Ivift, “one of •the earliest 
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exposure^of the secrets of the speculative Kabbalah,” as his biographer 
informs us. 

Gnosis (Gr.). Kit. “knowledge.” The technical term used by the 
schools of religious philosophic both Ijefore and during the fiij^t oen- 
turies of so-called Christianity, to denote the object of their enquiry. 
This spiritual and* sacred knowledge, the giipta-yidya of the Hindus,, 
could only be obtained liy initiation into spiritual mysteries of which 
the cereihonial “Mystiqries” were a type. , 

Gnostics (Gr.). The philo.sophers who formulated and taught the 
Cnosis or knowledge. They flourished in the fif^t three centuries ol 

• •• * f 

the Christian era. The following were eminent: Sifnon Magus, Valen- 
tinus, Basilicles, Marcion, etc! ‘ 

Golden Age. The ancientstCivided the life qycl^ into tl^e Gold.en, 
Silver, Bronze and Iron Ages. Idie Golllen was an age of* primeval 
purity, simplicity and general happiness. ^ 

Great ‘Age. There are several ‘‘Great Ages'' m*entioned by the an- 
cients. In India the Great Age embraced the^whole viaf/d-man^va?i/ara, 
the “Age of Brahma," each “Day" of which represents the life cycle of 
a “chain," t,e., it embraces a period of seven “rounds" (sec Esoteric 
Buddhisyn, by A. P, Siiinett). Thus while a “Day" and g’ “Night" 
represent, as vianvcfnfara f.nd prtLlaya, 8,640,000,000 years, an “Age" 
lasts through a period of 311,04(5,000,000,000; after which the pralaya 
or dissolution of the universe becomes universal. With the Egyptians 
and Greeks the Great Age referred only to the Tropical, or Sidereal 
Year, the duration of which ^is 25,868 solar fears. Of the complete 
age — that of the gods — they said nothing, as it was a matter to be 
discussed and divulged only at the Mysteries, and ^luring the initiation 
ceremonies. The Great Ag»e of the Chaldees was the samci in figures 
as that of the Hindus. 

Guhy 3 .“Vidyd (Sayis.). The secret knowledge of mystic mantras. 

Glipt3.-vidyd (Sa?is.). The same as gu/iya-vidyd. Esoteric or secret 
science, knowledge. 

Gyges. “The ring^of Gyges" has become a familiar metaphor in 
European literature. Gyges’ was a^Eydicia, who, after murdering the 
King Candaules, married his widow. Plato tells us that Gyges de- 
scending once into a chasm of the earth, discovered a braaen horse, 
within whose opened side was the skeleton of a man «f giganflc stature, 
who had a brazen* ringion his finger. This ring when placed on his owij 
finger mad^ him invisible. 
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rtades ((?n). Aides is the “invisible,” the land of shadows; one of 
whole xegions was Tartarus, ja place of complete darkness, as was also 
thfe r^ion of profound dreamless sleep in Amenti. Judging by the 
allegorical description of the punishments inflicted therein, the place 
was purely karmic. Neither Hades nor Amenti *were the Hell still 
preached by some retrogi;-a<le priests and 'clergymen ; and wllether 
represjpnted by the Elysian Fields or by Tartarus, it could oniy be 
rbach<?d by crossing the river to the “other shore.” As well expressed 
'vTi'^gyptian .5^’/z^^(B(8nwick), th^ sttiry of Charon, the ferrym^ of the 
Styx, is to* be found not only in Hpmpj-, but in the poetry of many 
lands. The River must be crossed b^ore gaining tfee Isles of the Blest. 
The Ritual of B^ypf described a Charon and his boat long ages before 
Horner. He is Khu-en-ra, i'the hawk-headed steersman.'’ 

H3.1Iucin3.tionS.^ A state produced sometimes by physiological dis- 
orders, sometimes b}- mediumship, and at others by drunkenness. But 
^the cause that produces 4ke visions*has to be sought deeper than physi- 
olo^^y. All such, particularly when produced through mediumship, are 
preceded^by a relaxation of the nervous system, invariably generating 
an abnornlal mag*netic condition which attracts teethe sufferer waves of 
astral light. It is these latter that furnish the various hallucinations, 
which, however, are not always, as physicians would explain them, 
mere empty and unreal dreams. No one can see tli^it which does not 
exist — which is not, impressed — in or on the astral waves. But a 
seer may perceive objects and scenes, whether past, present or future, 
which have no relation wiiatever to himself; and perceive, moreover, 
’several things entirely disconnected with each other at one and the 
same tim^, so as to produce the most grotesque and absurd combina- 
tions. Both drunkard and seer, medium and adept, see their respective 
visions in the a.'itral light; only while the drunkard, the madman, and 
the untrained medium, or one in s brain fever, see, because they cannot 
help it, and evoke jumbled visions unconsciously to themselves without 
being able to control them, the adept and thfe trained seer have the 
choice and the control of such visions. They know where to fix their 
gaze, how to steady. the scenes they wish to observe,. and howto see 
beyond tjie upper outward layers of the astral light. With the former 
such glimpses into the waves tveo. hallucinations; with the latter, they 
become the faithful reproduction of what actuafty has been, is, or will 
be taking place. The glimpses at random, caugfit by t^ niedium^ and 
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his flickerfrtg visions in the deceptive light, are transformed under the 
guiding will of the adept a,nd seer into steady pictures, the truthful 
representation of that which he wills to come within the focus of his 
perception. 

Hell. A term which the Anglo-Saxon race has evideiitly derived 
from the name of the Scandinavian goddess, Hela, jnst as the word Ad^ 
in Russian and other Slavonian tongues expressing the same concep- 
tion, is derived from tl\e Greek Hades; the only difference between the 
Scandinavian cold Hell, and the hot Hell of the Christians, being|foun 4 
in their respective temperatures. ^ put the idea of these overhea^ted 
regions is not original with the Europeans, man}" people having enter- 
tained the conception of an under- world climate: as well we may, if we 
localize our Hell in the centre of the earth. All exoteric regions — the 
creeds of the Brahmans, Buddhists, ZorOctStrians, Mahomedans, Jew5, 
and the rest, make their Hells hot and dark, though many are more 
attractive than frightful. The idea of a hot Hell is an afterthought, the 
distortion of an astronomical allegor3^ With the Egyptians Hell be- 
came a place of punishment by fire not earlier <than the 17th or iSth 
Dynasty, when Typhon was transformed from a god into a devil. But 
at whatever time they implanted this dread superstition in the minds of 
the poor ignorant masses, the scheme of a burning Hell and souls tor- 
mented therein is purely Eg>'ptiaii. Ra (the Sun) became the Lord of 
the Furnace, in Karr, the Hell of the Pharaohs, and the sinner was 
threatened with misery ‘‘in the heat of infernal fires. “A lion was 
there,’' says Dr. Birch, “and \yas called the roaring monster.” Another 
describes the place as “the bottomless, pit and lake of fire, into which 
the victims are thro\vn” (compare Rcvclatioii). The Hebrew word gdi- 
hinnom (gehenna) had never really the significance give}! to it in 
Christian orthodoxy. 

Hernias, an ancient Greek writer, of whose works only a few frag- 
ments now remain extant. 

Hierogramniatists. The title given to those Egyptian priests who 
were entrusted with th^ writing and reading of the sacred and secret 
records. The “scribes of the secret records” literally. They were the 
instructors of the neophytes preparing for initiation. 

Hierophant. From J^he Greek hierophaiiics, literally “he, who ex- 
plains sacred things” ; a title beipnging to the highest adepts in the 
temples of antiqhity, ,iwho were the teachers and expounders of the 
Mysteries, ?nd the initiators into the final great Mysteries. The hiero- 
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phant vStood for the demiurge, and explained to the posTtulants for 
initiation the various phenomena of creation that were produced for 
theii^tuition. ^'He was the sole expounder of the exoteric secrets and 
doctrines. It was forbidden* aven to .pronounce his name before an 
uninitiated* person. He sat in the East, and wore as symbol of au- 
thority, a golden globe, suspended from the neck. •He was also called 
(Mackenzi's The Royal Masonic Cyclopcediai) 

HilleL A- great Babylonian Rabbi of the «eentury preceding the 
Christian era. He was the founder of the sect of the Pharisees, a 
leiSrned and a saintly man. 

HinayarKl {Saiis.). The ‘‘small vehicle’’; a scripture and a school 
of the Buddhists, contrasted with the iJiahaya^ia, the “great vehicle.” 
Both schools ar^ mystical. Also in^^xoteric supA-stition, the lowest 
torm of tiUnsmigration. 

Homogeneity. From the Greek wo^ds homos, “the sanje”; and 
genos, “kind.” 'rtiat which is of the same nature throughout, un- 
differerwtiated,hion-com]^qjLUid, as gold is supposed to be. 

Hypnotism. A nhme given by Dr. Braid to the process by which 
one man of strong will-power plut;ges another of weaker mind into a 
kind of trance; oifce in such a state the latter will do anything suggested 
to him by the hypnotizer. Unless pfoduced for beneficial purposes, the 
occultists would call it black magic of sorcery. It is the mpst dangerous 
of practices, morally and physically, as it interferes with the nerve 
fluids. 

I. 

lamblicUS. A gfeat theosophisf and an initiate of the third century. 
He wrote^a great deal about the various kinds of demons who appear 
through evocation, but spoke severely against such phenomena. His 
austerities, puri^^ of life and earnestness were great. He is credited 
with having been levitated tenj^ubits high from the ground, as are 
some modern Yogis and mediums. 

Illusion. In occultism everything finite (f^ach as the universe and 
all in it) is called “illusion ’‘or miya. 

Individuality, o^ne of the names given in theosophy and occultism 
to the hhman higher Ego. We make a disftnetion between ^the im- 
mortal and divine *and the mortal human Ego which perishes. The 
•latter or “personality” (personal Ego) survives •the dead body only for 
a time in itama loka: the “individuality” prwails for ever> 
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Initiate.^ From the Latin hiifiatus.r The .designation of any one 
who was received into an^ had revealed to him the mysteries , and 
secrets of either Masonry or Occultism. In times of antiquity Hhey 
were those who had been initiated into the arcane knowledge taught 
by the hierophants of the Mysteries; and in our modern “days those 
who have been initiated by the adepts of mystic lore into the mysterious 
knowledge, which, notwithstanding the lapse of ages, has yet a few real 
votaries on earth. 

Ishv3.ra (5*^7;/.?.). The ''Lord,’' or the personal god, divhie spirit in 
vian. literally "sovereign” (independent) existence. A title givemto 
Shiva and other gods in India. Shiva is also calFed Ishvaradeva," or 
Sovereign Deva. 

j. 

Javidan Khirad {Pers.). A work on moral precepts. 

Jhana {PdH). oThe Sanskrit jiidna, knowledge; or^cult wisdom. 

Josephus, Flavius. A historian of the first century^, a Hellenized 
Jew who lived in Alexandria and died at Rbiiie., He was creaited by 
Eusebius with ha\nng written the sixteen famous lines relating to 
Christ, which were most probably interpolated by IJusebius. himself, 
the greatest forger among the Chu,fch Fatliers. This passage, in which 
Josephus, although he was an ardent Jew and died in Judaism, is 
nevertheless made to acknowledge the messiahship and divine origin of 
Jesus, is now declared spurious both by most of the Christian Bishops 
(Lardner among others) and^ even by Paley.- (See his Evidences of 
Chris tiariityi) It was for centuries on^ of the weightiest proofs of the 
real existence of Jesus, the Christ. » ' ^ 

Juk3.b3.r ZivO. A Gnostk: term. The "Lord of the iEons” in the 
Nazarene system. He is the procreator (einanator) of the seven "Holy 
Lives” (the seven primal Dhyan Chohans or archangels, each repre- 
senting one of the cardinal virtues), and is himself called the third 
Life (third Logos). In the Codex Nazarceus he is addressed as the 
"Helm” and "Vine” of the food of life. Thus he is identical with 
Christ (Christos) who says: "I am the tru^ vmc and my Father is the 
husbandman.” {Joim, xv. i.) It is well known that Christ is regarded 
in the Roman Catholic Church as the "Chief of the .Eons,” as also is 
Michael, "who is as God.” Such also was the belief qf the Gnostics. 

K. 

Kabalah''(>^f^.). "The hidden wisdom of the Hebrew Rabbis of the 
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middle ages derived from the older secret doctrines concerning divine 
things and cosmogony, which were combiaed into a theology after the 
time ©f the captivity of the Jews in Babylon/' All the works that fall 
under J^he esoteric category are termed Kabalistic. 

Kamjloka {Sa7is.')\ The 5^;;2/-material plane, to us subjective and 
invisible, where the disembodied “ personalities, the astral forms 
balled Kama Rupa, remain until they fade out from it by the com- 
plete ^haustion of the effects of the mental •impulses thaf created 
these ^dolons of the lower animal passions and desires. It is the 
Hades of the ancier.t Greeks and* tj^e Amenti of the Egyptiays — the 
Land of Silent Sha?Lows. 

Kama Rupa • MetAphysically* and in our esoteric philo- 

sophy it is the sujfkjective form created^rough the iffental and physical 
desires and thoughts in con^iection with things of matter, by all sen- 
tient Seings ; a form which survives the d^th of its body. After that 
death, three of the* seven “principles" (or, let us Sity, planes of the 
senses apd con^ciousnevSv^pn which, the human instincts and ideation 
act* ill turn) — viz., the body, its astral prototype and physical vitality — 
being of no further use, remain on parth; the three higher principles, 
grouped iiito one,«nierge into a state of Devachan, in which state the 
higher Ego will remain until the hoar for apnew reincarnation arrives, 
and the eidolon of the ex-personalitf is left alone in its new abode. 
Here the* pale copy of the man that was, vegetates for a period of time, 
the duration of which is variable according to the dement of mate- 
riality which is left in it* and which is determined by the past life of 
the defunct. Bereft as it^is of •its higher mind, spirit and physical 
senses, if left alone 1^) its own senseless devices, it will gradually fade 
out and disintegrate. But if forcibly dra\tn back into the terrestrial 
sphere, whether by the passionate desires and appeals of the surviving 
friends or by regular necromantic practices — one of the most pernicious 
of which is mediumship~the “spook" may prevail for a period greatly 
exceeding the span of the natural life of its body. Once the Kama 
Rupa has learnt the way back to bving humap bodies, it becomes a 
vampire feeding on the vitality qf* those .who are so anxious for its 
company. In India these eidolons are called pisachas—^M^ are much 
dreaded. • ^ . 

Kapila\^stu (Sftn?.), The birthplace of the Lord Buddha, called 
the “yellow dwelling," the capital of the monarck who was the farther 
of Gautama^Buddha. 
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Kardeci, Allan. T\ie adopted name of the founder of the French^ 
Spiritists, whose real name was Rivaille. It was he who gathered aiid 
published the trance utterances of certain mediums and afterwards 
made a “philosophy” of them between tlie years 1S55 1870. 

Karma (^Sa?is.). Physically, Action; metaph3^sically, ,the I^aw of 
Retribution ; the T^aw of Cause and Effect or Ethical Causation. It is 
Neipesis only in the sense of bad Karma. It is the eleventh nidana in , 
the concatenation of ^causes and effects in orthodox Buddhism; yet it 
the power that controls all things, the resultant of moral act;on, the 
metaphysical samskdra, or the mora^ effect of an ^ct committed for^the 
attainment of something which gratifies a personal desire. Thete is 
the Karma of merit and the Karma of demerit. Karma neither punishes 
nor rewards; it is 'simply the onl universal laiu which guides unerringly 
and, so to say, blindl3% all other laws productive of certain effects aibng 
the grqoves of their respective causations. When Buddhism teaches 
that “Karma is '•that moral kernel (of any being) \Vhich alone survives 
death and continues in transmigration” or refficarncdion, it simply 
means that there remains nought after each pen'^onality, but the cahsc^ 
produced by it, causes which are undying, ix., which cannot be elimi- 
nated from the universe until replaced l)y their legitimate effects, and 
so to speak, wiped < 5 ut by them. > And such causes, unless compensated 
with adequate effects during the life of the person who produced them, 
will follow the reincarnated Ego and reach it in its subsequent in- 
carnations until a full harmony between effects and causes is fully 
reestablished. No “personality” — a mere bundle of material atoms 
and instinctual and mental characteristics — can, of course, continue as 
such in the world of pure spirit. Only that which is immortal in it^ 
very nature and divine innts essence, namely, the Ego, can exist for 
ever. And as it is that Ego which chooses the personality it will 
inform after each Devachan, and which receives through these person- 
alities the effects of the karmic causes produced, if is, therefore, the 
Ego, that Self - — which is the “moral kernel” referred to, and in fact 
embodied Karma itself— “which alone survives death.” 

Kcthcr {Heb.), “The Crown, the highest of the ten Sephiroth; the 
first of the supernal triad. It corresponds to the Macroprosopus, Vast 
Countenance, or Arikh Anpin, which differentiates into Chokmah and 
Binah.” 

Krishna {Sahsi). The most celebrated avatdra of Vishnu, the 
“saviour” of the Hindus and the most popular god. Heds the eighth 
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avatara^ the son of Devaki/ and nephew of Kansha, the Indian Herod, 
who while seeking for him among the shepherds and cowherds who 
concealed him, slew thousands of their newly-born babes. The story 
of •Kristjna’s conception, birth* and childhood is the exact prototype 
of the 'Fcstavient story. The missionaries, of course, try to show 
that the Hindus stole the story of the nativity from thh early Christians 
Vfho came to India. 

‘ Kshctj'3,jnd, or Ksketrajneshvara {Sa7is,'). Ei^bodied spirit in oc- 
cultism, ^«the conscious Ego in its highest manifestations; the reincar- 
nadrjg principle, or the ‘%ord’^ in u«. » 

Kuinara *A virgin boy or ^oung celibate. The first ku- 

mdras are the seven sons of* Bralhna, born out of the limbs of the god 
?n the so-called nhi^h “creation.” It s*tated that the name was given 
to them owing to tjieir formal ’refusal to “procreate” their species, and 
thus th^y “remained Yogis” according to th^ legend. 

L. 

Lafere, St. a Rontan saint solemnly beatified a few years ago. 
His great holiness consisted in sitting at one of the gates of Rome 
night and d^y for forty years, and remaining unwashed through the 
whole of that time, the result of wliMi waS that he was -eaten by 
vermin to his bones. 

LaO“TzS {Chi7i.'). A great sage, saint, and philosopher, who was 
the contemporary of Confucius. 

Law of Retribution. See “Karma.” • 

Linga Sharira {_Sans?). ‘^Astrat body,” i.c., the aerial symbol of the 
body. This term designates the doppclgdngcr, or the “astral body” of 
man or animal. It is the eidolon of the GreelJs, the vital and prototypal 
body, the reflection of the man of flesh. It is born before man and 
dies or fades out with the disappearance of the last atom of the body. 

Lo gos (Gn). Tlie manifested deity with every nation and people; 
the outward expression or the effect of the cause which is ever con- 
cealed. Thus, speech is the logos cf thought; .hence, in its meta- 
physical sense, it is aptly translated by tl^e terms “Verbum,” and 

“Word.” , . . • _ 

Long F3.G6. A kabalistic term j Arikh Anpin tn Hebrew, or 
Face”; in (fredk, Mifcrbprosopos, as contrasted with “Short Face,” or 
^eir ’Anpin, the Microprosopos. One relates to deity, the other to man, 
the “little imdge of the great form.” 
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Longinus, Dionysius Cassius. #A famous critic and philosopher, 
bom in the very beginning of the third century (about a.d, 212^. fie 
was a great traveller, and attended at Alexandria the lectures ♦bf Am- 
monius Saccas, the founder of Neopldtonism, but was rating a 'critic 
than a follower. Porphyry (the Jew Malek or Malchus) wasi his pupil 
before he becamfe the disciple of Plotinus. It is said of him that he 
was a living library aitd a walking museum. Towards the end of l?k 
li^e he became the instructor in Greek literature of Zenobia, iQueen o*f 
Palmyra. She repaid his services by accusing him before the^Kmperoi 
Aurolian of having advised he? te reb&l agaipst the latter, a crinieToi 
which Donginus, with several qthers, was put to &eath by the Emperoi 
in 273. 


M, 

MacrOCOSni. The “great universe” or kosmof. 

Magic. The “great” science. According to Deveria and other 
Orientalists, “Magic was considered as a» sacred science inseparable 
from religion” by the oldest and most civilized and learned nations. 
The Egyptians, for instance, were a most sincerely religious nation, as 
were, and are stil], the Hindus. “Magic consists of, and is acquired 
by, the wbrship of the gods,” s^ays Plato. Could, then, a nation which, 
owing to the irrefragable evidence of inscriptions and papyri, is proved 
to have firmly believed in magic for thousands of years, have been 
deceived for so long a time? And is it lijcely that generations upon 
generations of a learned and pious hierarchy, many among whom led 
lives of self-martyrdom, holiness and asoeticism, would have gone on 

* c ^ 

deceiving themselves and the people (or even only the latter) for the 
pleasure of perpetuating belief in “miracles”? Fanatic^, we are told, 
will do anything to enforce belief in their god or idols. To this we 
reply: In such cases Brahmans and Egyptian rckhgct-amens or hiero- 
phants, would not have populariz^^d the belief hi the power of man to 
command the services of the gods by magic practices; which gods are in 
truth but the occult' powers or potencies of nature, personified by the 
learned priests themselves, who reverenced in them only the attributes 
of the one ur known and nameless principle. As Proclus, the Platonist, 
ably puts it: “Ancient priests, when they considered that there is. a 
c^ain allianc.e and sympathy' in natural things to each other, and of 
things manifest to bccult powers, and discovered that all things subsist 
in ?l\\^ jabrfeated (i sacred science from this 7 nutual sympathy and simh 
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lapt^ and applied far occult purposes both celestial and 

terrene' natures, by means of which, through a certain similitude, they 
deduct, divine natures into this inferior abode.” Magic is the science 
of- cbraiyunicating with and directing supernal supraniundane poten- 
cies, as well is commanding t liose of lower spheres ; a practical know- 
^dge of the hidden mysteries of nature which are ^nown only to the 
i^Tew, because they are so difficult to acquire without falling into^sin 
against 'the law. Ancient and mediaeval mystifts divided magic into 
thnee classes Theurgia, Goetia and Natural Magic. “Theurgia has 
Idh^^ since been appropriated ^s the*peculiar sphere of the theosc?phists • 
and metaphjfsicians,” says Kenneth .Mackenzie. “Goetia is black 
magic, anc^' iiaturar or wlrite miigic has risen with healing in its wings 
^to the pjoud position of an exact and progressive study.” The, remarks 
added ^by *(5ur late learned ^brother are remarkable: “The realistic 
desires of modern Umes have contributec> to bring magic i;lto dis- 
repute and ridicule. . . ? . Faith (in one’s own self) is an essential 
element in magic, and* exi''J:ed long »before other ideas which presume 
its pj;eexistence. It is said that it takes a wise man tQ make a fool; and 
a man’s idea must be exalted almost to madness, z.^., his brain suscepti- 
bilities mujft be ificreased far beyond the low ijiiserable status of 
modern civilization, before he can become a*true magician, for a pur- 
suit of this science implies a certain amount of isolation and an ab- 
negation of self.” A very great isolation certainly, thc^ achievement of 
which constitutes a wondej-ful phenomenon, a miracle in itself. Withal, 
m^^gic is not something supernatural. explained by lamblichus, 

“they, through the sacerdotal theurgy, announce that they are able to 
ascend to more elevated and uiiiversal esse7iccs, and to those that are 
established above fate, viz., to god and the demiurgus: neither employ- 
ing matter, nor assuming any other things besides, except the observa- 
tion of a sensible time.” Already some are beginning to recognize the 
existence of subtle powers and infliiences in nature, in which they have 
hitherto known nought. But, as Dr. Carter Blake truly remarks, “the 
nineteenth century is not that which lias observed the genesis of new, 
nor the completion of old, mefliodse>f thouglit”; to which Mr. Bonwick 
adds, that “if the anci^its knew but little of our mode ot investigation 
into the seefrets of nature, we know still less of their mode of resea?rch.” 

Magic, Black. Sorcery, abuse of powers. ^ ^ 

Miigic, Ccr^niOniill. Magic, according to kaftalistic rites, worked 
out, as alleged by the Rosicrucians and other iflystics, ^by invoking 
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powers spiritually higher than man, ond commanding demenfal^ who 
are far lower than himself‘'on the scale of being. 

Magic, White. “Beneficent magic,” so called, is divine “magic,' 
devoid of selfishness, love of- power? of ambition or lucre, ^lid *bfent 
only on doing good to the world in general and one’s ‘neighbour in 
particular. The Smallest attempt to use one’s abnormal powers for the 
gra<tificjition of self makes .of these powers sorcery or black magic. 

iyiahamanvantara'f.S’awi.). The grea^ interludes between tl,fe Manus 
— the period of universal activity. Manvantara here implies 6imj)ly a 
period of activity as opposed io'pmlayd or re^st-^without reference *to 
the length of the cycle. 

A\ahat (Sa^is.). Lit., the “great” bne. 'The first principle of uni- 
versal intelligence and consciousness. In the Pauranic philosophy, 
the first product of root-nature or prad/idjia (the same as 7ii{ilaprakriti'); 
the producer of manas the drinking principle, and^of ahankd?-a, egotism 
or the feeling of “I am I” in the lower Mantis. 

Mahatma {Sa7is.'). Lit., “groat .soul.”*.,; An adept of the highe.st 
order. An exalted being, who having attained' to the ma.stery over his 
lower principles, is therefore living unimpeded by the “man of flesh.” 
Mahatmas are in possession of knowledge and p'ower commen.surate 
with the stage they have ireached in their spiritual evolution. Called in 
Pali Arahats or Rahats. 

Mahayana a school of Buddhistic philosophy; lit., the 

“great vehicle.” A mystical system founded by Nagarjuna. Its books 
were written in the second Century b.c. 

Manas {Sans.). Lit., “mind.” 'Ihe rngntal faculty which makes of 
a man an intelligent and moral being, and distinguishes him from the 
mere animal; a synonym 'of 7/iaha(. Esoterically, howevCr, it means, 
when unqualified, the higher Ego or the sentient reincarnating prin- 
ciple in man. When qualified it is called by Tlieosophists Buddhi- 
Manas, or the spiritual soul, in contfadistinction to its human reflection 
— Kama-Manas. 

Manasa-putra {Smis.). Lit., “the sons of mind” or mind-born sons; 
a name given to our higher Egosdjeforb they incarnated in mankind. 
In the exoteri£ though allegorical and symbolic£il Puranas (the ancient 
mythological writing.s' of Hindus), it js the title given to the mind-born 
sons of Brahma, the ktnndras. » ^ « 

ManaS-SUtratma' {Sansd). Two words meaning “'mind” (77ta7ias). 
and “thtead soul”' {si'ardt77id). It is, as said, the synonym of our 
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Ego, ^ or that which reincarnates. It is a technical term of^Vedantic 
philo*sophy. 

Mawas-Taijasa (Sa?ts,). Lit., the radiant^’ Manas; a state of the 
Higheii Ego which only high metaphysicians are able to realize and 
compreli^nd^ The same as ‘‘Buddhi-Taijasa,” which see. 

. Mantras^ {Sa 9 is.'), Verses from the Vedic works, us^d as incantations 
^nd charms. By viayitn.s are meant all those portions of the V^das 
•which aj'e distinct from the Brahmanas, or their witerp rotation.* 

Manyt (5a7^5.). The great *riidiaii legislator. The name comes from 
the Sanskrit root wau, to think, M^n,really standing only for Sv^yam-^ 
bhuva, the first of the Planus, who started from Svayambhu, the Self- 
existent, w^io is hence the Logos^and the pfSgenitor of mankind. Manu 
* is the first legisla^r — almost a divine b^ng. 

M3.nVfinkira A p?riod of manifestation, as opposed to pra^ 

layuy dissolution or zest; the term is applied various cycles, especially 
to a Day of Brahma— 4,32^,000,000 solar years — and to "the reign of one 
Manu — 3o8,44<S,(5oo. Lit., ^^amt-aiiiaia — “between Manus.” (See Secret 
DoctrinCy ii. 68, ct seq?) • 

Master. A translation from the Sanskrit gicrziy “spiritual teacher,” 
and adopted by tht TheosophivSts to designate the adepts, from whom 
they hold their teachings. • • * 

Materializations, in spiritualism •the word signifies the objective 
appearance of the so-called “spirits of the dead,” who re-clothe them- 
selves occasionally in matter; i.e.y they form for themselves out of the 
materials at hand found in the atmosphere^and the emanations of those 
present, a temporary body bearing the human likeness of the defunct, 
a.*? he appeared when alive. Theo.sbphists accept the phenomena of 
“materializgtion,” but they reject the theftry that it is produced by 
“spirits,” i.e.y the immortal principles of disembodied persons. Theo- 
sophists hold that when the phenomena are genuine — which is a fact of 
rarer occurrence tfian is generally believed — they are produced by the 
larvcEy W\^ eidoloziSy or kamalokic “ghosts” of the dead personalities. 
(See “Kamaloka” and “Kama Rupa.”) As Kaqjaloka is on the earth- 
plane and differs from its degree of^materia^ty only in the degree of its 
plane of consciousness,^ for which reason it is concealed from our normal 
sight, the occasional apparition of such vShells te as natural as that of 
electric baTls and othA atmospheric phenomena. Electricity as a fluid, 
or. atomic mattier (for Occultists hold with Maxwell that it is atomic), is 
ever, thouglf invisibly, present in the air. This fiwid can also manifest 
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under various shapes, but only when certain- conditions are present to 
“materialize” it, when it passes from its own on to our plane and piakes 
itself objective. Similarly with the eidolons of the dead. Thby are • 
present around us, but being on another plane do not see us ap^ tftore 
than we see them. But whenever the strong desires of living men and 
the conditions furbished by the abnormal constitutions of mediums are 
combined together, these ^dolons are drajvn — nay, pulled down from'’ , 
their plane on to our!i«and made objective.^ This is necromancy^ it does " 
no good to the dead, and great harm to the living, in additioh to the 
fact that it interferes with a law of tmture: The occasional materiafizS- 

w ^ t 

tion of the “astral bodies” or doybles of living persons is duite another 
matter. These “astrals” are often mistakemfor the apparitions 6f the 
dead, since, chameieon-like, ou'/pwn “elementanes’Vi along with those * 
of the disembodied and cosmic elenientals,,will often assume' the appear- 
ance of ihose images which*are strongest in our thoughts. In short, at 
the so-called “ fiiaterialization seances,” it "is those present and the 
medium who create the peculiar “apparition.’,’ , Independent apparitions 
belong to another kind of psychic phenomena. 

Materialist. Not necessarily only one who believes in neither God 
nor soul, but also any person who materializes the purely spiritual; 
such as believers in an Efnthrojlomorphic deity, in a soul capable of 
burning in hell fire, and a hell and paradise as localities instead of 
states of consciousness. American “Substantialists,” a Christian sect, 
are materialists, as also the so-called Spiritualists. 

Maya (Sans:), illusion ; the cosmic power which renders phenomenal 
existence and the perceptions thereof possible. In Hindu philosophy 
that alone which is changeless and eternal is cSlled reality: all that 
which is subject to change through decay and differentiatiorf’, and which 
has, therefore, a beginning and an end, is regarded as maya illusion. 

Mediumship. A word now accepted to indicate that abnormal 
psycho-physiological state which leads a person to take the fancies of 
his imagination, his hallucinations, real or artificial, for realities. No 
entirely healthy person on the physiological and psychic planes can 
ever be a medium. That which mediiums ‘see, hear, and sense, is “real” 
untrue; it is either gathered from the astral rplane, so deceptive in 
its vibrations and suggestions, or from pure hallucinations, which have 
no actual existence but for him who perceives tbem. “Mediumship” 
is a ‘kind of vulgarized mediatorship in which one afflicted with this 
faculty is ^supposed to become an agent of communication between a 
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living .man a departed ‘‘spirit.'* There exist regular Methods of 
trmifing for the development of this undesirable acquirement. 

Me^Cavah (I/ed.). *^A chariot. The Kabalists say that the 

Supreme, after he had established the ten Sephiroth — which, in their 
totality^^are .^dam Kadmon, the Archetypal Man — used them as a chariot 
or throne of glory in which to descend upon the sou^s of men.** 

Mesmerism. The tex n comes from Mesmer, who rediscovered this 
► magnetic force and its practical application toward the yeai* 1775, at 
Vi^enna# It is a vital current that one person may transfer to anotiier; 
ajii <4 through which he induce,*^ an abnormal state of the nervous system . 
that permit^ him t<f h^^e a direct influence upon the mind and will of 
the subject^T mesmerized persop. * #• 

Metaphysics. Fropi the Greek ;;^^/^i^beyond, 2MC^physica, the things 
of- the external material wo^id. It 1 !$ to forget the spirit and hold to 
the dead letter, to translate* it “beyond nature*’ or super Jiatural, as it 
te rather beyond the natural, visible, or concrete. .Metaphysics, in 
ontology and pihilosophy, is the term to designate that science which 
treats of the real and permanent being as contrasted with the unreal, 
illusionary, or phenomenal being. • • 

A\icrOCOSm. “little universe,** meaning man, made in the image 
of his creator, the Macrocosm, or “ greaf uiiive;:se,** and containing all that 
the latter contains. These terms are ♦ised in occultism and theosophy. 

Mishnah (//<r^.). Idt., a “repetition,** from the word shandh, “to 
repeat” something said orally. A summary of written explanations 
from the oral traditions bf the Jews and. a digest of the scriptures on 
which the later Talmud was bas^d. 

/ Moksha {Sans?), •The lame as nirvana; a post mortem state of rest 
and bliss 0/ the “soul-pilgrim.” • 

Monad, it is the “unity,” the “one”; but in occultism it often 
means the unified duad, Atma-Buddhi — or that immortal part of man 
which, incarnatiifg in the lower kingdoms and gradually progressing 
through them to man, finds thenbe way to the final goal — nirvd 7 ia, 
Monas {Gr?). in the Pythagorean system the Duas emanates from 
the higher and solitary Monps, which is thus tlie First Cause. 

Monogenes (Gr.). Titerally, the “only-begotten”; a name of 
Proserpiqa and other goddesses and gods, as plso of Jesus. 

Mundtka Upa^lishad {Sans*?), Lit., the “Mundaka EsoteiHc Doc- 
trine.” A work of high antiquity. ^ ^ • 

Mysterks. The Sacred Mysteries were, etiacted in the ancient 
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temples the initiated hierophants for the. benefit and. instruction of 
candidates. The most solemn and occult were certainly those which 
were performed in Egj^pt by ‘‘ the band of secret-keepers/’ as 'Mr. 
Bonwick calls the hierophants. Maiirice describes their nature vej*y 
graphically in a few lines. Speaking of the Mysteries perfc^rmed in 
Philae (the Nile-ii^and), he says: ‘‘It was in these gloomy caverns that 
the grand m3’stic arcana of the goddess (Isis) were unfolded to thev/ 
adoring^ aspirant, wjiile the solemn hymn of initiation rebounded ‘ 
through the long extent of these stony recTesses.” The word “mystery’’ 
is derived from the Greek 7)2110, “to close, the mouth,” and every synlbol 
•connected with them had a hidden meaning. Plato and many of 
the other sages of antiquit}* »affifm, tl4?se Mysteries were ly^ghly reli- 
gious, moral, anc^ beneficent •y.s a school of ethics. The Grecian 
Mysteries, those of Ceres and Bacchus, 'were only jinitations of the 
Eg3'ptian, and the author of Egyptian * Belief a)id Jl/odeni Thonght 
informs%us that^ our own word chapel or capellli is said to be the 
capk-el or college of el, the solar divinity.” The weB-known Kabiri 
are associated with the Mysteries. • 

In short, the Mysteries were in every country a scries of dramatic 
performances, in which the mysteries of cosmogo;iy and/ nature in 
general were personified by the pfiests and neophytes, who enacted the 
parts of various gods and goddesses, repeating supposed scenes (alle- 
gories) from their respective lives. These were explained 'dn their 
hidden meaning 'to the candidates for initiation and incorporated into 
philosophical doctrines. ^ 

Mystery Language. The sacerdotal secret “jargon” used by the 
initiated priests, and employed only when*^ discussing sacred thing^^. 
Every nation had its own /‘mystery” tongue, unknown to all save 
those admitted to the Mysteries. 

Mystic. From the Greek word 7 )iysticos. In antiquity, one belong- 
ing to those admitted to the ancient Mysteries; in our own times, one 
who practises mysticism, holds mystid, transcendental views, etc. 

Mysticism. Any doctrine involved in mystery and metaphysics, 
and dealing more with ‘the ideal worlds than with our actual, matter- 
of-fact universe. 


N. 

Nazarene Codex. ^ The Scriptures of the Nazarenes and of tlie 
Nabathean.^ also. A(jcoi;ding to sundry Church Fathers, Jerome and 
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Epiphanius especially, they were ^heretical teachings, but are fti fact one 
6{ tlie numerous Gnostic readings of cosmqgony and theogony, which 
produced a distinct sect. 

.NeCfOmancy. The raising of the images of the dead, considered in 
antiquify and by modern occultists as a practice of black magic, 
lamblichus, Porphyry and other theurgists deprecated the practice no 
less than Moses, who condc timed the ‘'witches’' of his day to death, 
the sai^ witches being often only mediums, e.g.^ Ahe case of the witch 
of -EndiPr and Samuel. * * 

• Neoplatonists. A* school . of p^^ilpsophy which arose between the • 
seco'nd and ‘third c?nti?ry of our era, and was founded by Ammonius 
Saccas, of|A.lexandria. TJie same as the P!iilaletheians, and the Analo- 
geticists ; they w^re also called Theur^<its and by various other names. 
They were* the Xlieosophist? of the ^arly centuries. Neoplatonism is 
Platonic philo.sopliy ccs^asj’, divine Rajj. Yoga. 

Nephesh (^Heb.)* “Breath of life,” anima, men» vita;, dppetites. 
The teriji is us5d very loosely in the Bible. It generally means Prana, 
'•liff ” ; in the Kabalah it is the animal passions and the animal soul. 
Therefore, as maintained in theo.sopliical teachin’gs, nephesh is the 
prana-kamic principle, or the vital animal soul in man. 

Nirmanakaya i^Sans^. Somethmg entirely different in esoteric 
philosophy from the popular meaning attached to it, and from the 
fancies df the Orientalists. Some call the nirmdna kaya, or body, 
"nirvana, with remains” (Schlagintweit), on the suppt)sition, probably, 
th.d it is a kind of niiwanic condition dusing which consciousness and 
form are retained. Others^say that it is one of the irikdya (three bodies) 
•with “the power of Assuming any fbnn of appearance in order to pro- 
pagate Bucklhism” (Eitel’s idea); again, that “it is the incarnate avaidra 
of a deity” {ibid.'). Occultism, on the other hand, ‘says {Voice of the 
Silence) that nirmdnakdya, although meaning literally a transformed 
“body,” is a state. The form is that of the adept or yogi who enters, 
or chooses, that post mortem condition in preference to the dJiarmakdya 
or absolute nirvanic state. He does this because the latter kaya 
separates him for ever from*the ^orld of /orm, conferring upon him a 
state of selfish bliss, in which no other living being can participate, the 
adept being thus precluded from the possibilitycf helping humanity, or 
eren devas. As ^ ti&mdnakdya, howpver, the adept leaves behind him 
only his physical bddy, and retains every otheii “pAnciple,” sav« the 
kamic, for*he has crushed this oat for ever fr®m.liis nature during life, 
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&nd it caE never restftrect in his post^ tnorieni state. 'I'iyis, instead, 
going into selfish bliss, he .chooses a life of self-sacrifice, an existence 
■which ends only with the life-cycle, in order to be enabled to helpiman- 
kind in an invisible, yet most effective, manner. (See Voice-^o/’ ike 
Siletice, Third Treatise. “The Seven Portals.”) Thus a niman^kaya is 
not, as popularly Jjelieved, the body “in which a Buddha or a Bodhi- 
sattva appears on earth,”,but verily one who, whether a chuluktu or a 
khulilkltan, an adept.or a yhsr't during life, fias since become a ipember 
of that invisible Host which ever protects and watches over hmnanity 
■nnthin karmic limits. Mistaken often for a “spirij:,” a deva, God hfti>- 
Self, etc., a nirmanakaya is ever a protecting, (?omI)assionate, verily a 
guardian, angel to him who »> worthy o£ his help. Whatever objection 
may be brought Iprward agai^wt this doctrine, however' much it is 
denied, because, forsooth, it has hever liKherto been mada •public in 
Europe, and therefore, since it is unknown to Orientalists, it must*needs 
be a “myth of iijiodern invention” — no one \^ill be*l3old enough to say 
that this idea of helping suffering mankind at the priee of one’s own 
almost interminable self-sacrifice, is not one of tlie grandest and noWest 
that was ever evol\"cd from the human brain. 

Nirvana (Sa?ts.). According to the Orientalists,*the entfre “blow- 
ing-out,” like the fl*mc of, a canjjle, the utter extinction of existence. 
But in the esoteric explanations it is the state of absolute existence and 
absolute consciousness, into which the Ego of a man who had* reached 
the highest degree of perfection and holiness during life, goes after the 
body dies, and occasionally, ,as in the case o^ Gautama Buddha and 
others, during life. • 

Nirvani (Sa?is.). One who ha.s» attained* an emancipated. 
Soul. That ninajia means , something rjuite different from ^he puerile 
a.ssertions of Orientalists, every scholar who has visited India, China, 
or Japan, is well aware. It is “escape from misery,” but only from that 
of matter, freedom from klcshd, or kdma, and the complete extinction 
of animal desires. If we are told thatdhe Abhidhamma defines rnrvd/ta 
as “a state of absolute annihilation” we concur, adding to the last word 
the qualification “ of everything conncctei^ with matter or the physical 
world,” and this simply because the latter (as also all in it) is illusion 
or mdyd. Shal(?>'amuni*Buddha said in the last moments oC his life: 
“the sf/lritual body is immortal.” As Mr. Eitel, thc*scholarlf Sinolo- 
gist, explains it: •“The popular exoteric sy.stems agreq in definin'g 
nirvana negatively as a s\pte of absolute exemption from Ur circle of 
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tt^nsniigratiou ! as a state.of entirf^ freedom from Ml forms of Existence, 
to b^gin with, freedom from all ])r.ssion ayd exertion; a state of iri- 
diff^rtnce to all sensibility” — and he might have added ‘^death of all 
covrpaSiiion for the world of snif^ring.” And this is why the Bodhi- 
sattvas who .prefer the nirmd ^a.jiya to the dharmakdya vesture stand 
higher in the popular estin.; tioii than the nirvdni$^ But the same 

• scholar adds that: “positively ( and esoterically^J they define nirvana as 

* the hi^iest state of spiritual bliss, as absolute immortality \hrough 
absorpljon of the soul [spirft rather] into itself, but preserving indi- 
vitality ^ so that, Buddhas, affei; entering nirva^iay may reappear- 
on earth [z.a, in th^ furtire ma?iva?itara'].'' 

Noumcnion (Gr), The^tme %;sential nature of Being as distinguished 
from the illusive objeats of sense. 

Nous e'er.). *A Platonic* term f(5r the higher mind or soul. It 
mean! spirit as distinct fro*ni animal soul, psyche; divine conscious- 
ness or mind in iilan. yiie name was adopted by 4;he Gndstics for 
their first constious ccon, which, with the Occultists, is the third logos, 
dosmically, and the third “principle” (from above) or Manas, in 

Nout (3S'^.). the Egyptian Pantheon it meant the “One-only- 
One,” because it does not proceed ig the populaf or exoteric religion 
higher than the third manifestatiou \thich radiates from the Unknow- 
able and the Unknown in the esoteric philosophy of every nation. 
The nous of Anaxagoras was the mahat of the Hincfu.s Brahma, the 
first manifested deity— “Ihe mind or spirit self-potent.” This creative 
principle is Wiaprimum mobile ofieverything to be found in the universe 
fi-its soul or ideatioi*. 


Occultism. See “Occult Sciences.” 

Occult Sciences. The science of the secrets of nature— physical 
and psychic, mental and spirituaf; called Hermetic and esoteric sciences. 
In the West, the Kabalah may be named; in the .East, mysticism, magic, 
and Yoga philosophy. Th» latter is often, referred to by the chelds m 
India as the seventh darshana or school of philosophy, there being only 
six darshanas in India known to the world of the profane. These sciences 
t.ave'bed^ Br ag«, hidden 

reason that they would never be appreciated b,’ ti se * ' 

Classes, wUb would misuse them for their own. profit, and thus turn the 


• » 
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divine scfence into black magic, nor by the nneducated, who would not 
understand them. It is oft^n brought forward as an accusation against 
the esoteric philosophy of tlie Kabalah, that its literature is full-^f a 
'barbarous and meaningless jargon,’' unintelligible to the ordinary mtnd. 
But do not exact sciences — medicine, physiology, chemistry, <ind the 
rest — plead guilty^ to the same impeachment? Do not official scientists 
veil^their facts and discoveries with a newly-coined and most barbarous 
Graeco-Latin terminology? As justly remarked by our late brother, 
Keifneth Mackenzie, “to juggle thus with words, when the facft are*so 
• simple, is the art of the scientists, of theopresent^ time, in striking con- 
trast to those of the seventeenth centur}^ who called spades spades, and 
not ‘agricultural implementbV” Moreover, whilst their “fauts” would 
be as simple, and js comprehei^sible if rendered in ordinary language,, 
the facts of occult science are of so abstrusb a nature, that imniost cases 
no words exist in Europe^i languages to express them. Finally our 
“jargon*’ is a double necessity — (a) for describing clearly these facts 
to one who is versed in the occult terminology^; and {bj for concealing 
them from the profane. 

Occultist. On'e who practises occultism, an adept in the secret 
sciences, but very often applied to a mere student. 

Occult World. 'The name af the first book treating of “Theo- 
sophy,” its history, and certain of its tenets, written by A. P. Sinnett, 
then editor of the leading Indian paper, the Pioneer, of Allahabad. 

Olympiodorus. The last Neoplatonist of fame and celebrity in 
the school of Alexandria. He lived in the sixth century under the 
Emperor Justinian. There were several writers and philosophers of 
this name in pre-Christian as in post-Christian periods. One of these 
was the teacher of Proclus,eanother a historian in the eighth century, 
and so on. 

Origen. A Christian Churchman, born at the end of the second 
century, probably in Africa, of whom little, if anything, is known, 

4 

since his biographical fragments hdVe passed to posterity on the 
authority of Eusebius, the most unmitigated falsifier that has ever 
existed in any age. The latter i^ credited with having collected 
upwards of one hundred letters of Origen (Origenes Adamantius), 
which are noW said ta have been lost. To Theosophists, dhe most 
interesting of alEthe works of Origeii is his “Doctrine of^the Pre- 
existence of SouJs.” ^e was a pupil of Ammonius Saevas, and for .a 
long time j^ttended thg lectures of this great teacher of philflPsophy. 
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teSriefteiat.'’'"”" <"= AUxandrian school of 

Taildora. in Greek Mythology, the. first woman on earth, created 
u can owt o clay to deceive Prometheus and counteract his gift to 
mo a s. Each god having made her a present of some quality, she was 
made to carry them in a no- to Prometheus, who. however, being 
endowc^ with, foresight, sent her away, changiq^ the gifts in\o evils. 
Tims, ^hen his brother Epinietheus afterwards married her, on open- 
iftg^the box, all the^eVils now affl;ct^ng humanity issued from it, and 
have remaii^ed since then in the world. 

Pdnthci^st. One who identifies God w^^li nature and vice versa. If 
we. have to regard deity as an infinite*;ftid omnipresent principle, this 
call hardly«be otherwise ; nafure beiiig thus simply the physical aspect 
of defty, or its body. ^ 

Pdrdbrdhmdn (K^<f??/ 5 .).,AVedantin term meaning ‘‘beyond Brahma.” 
The supreme ahd the absolute principle, impersonal and nameless. In 
{hedv^eda it is referred 1:0 as “That.” 

Pdrinirvdlltl. in the Buddhistic philosophy th^ highest form .of 
7iirvdna — 1>eyond ^he latter. 

PdrSlS. The present Persian follwers of Zorc^ster, now settled in 
India, especially in Bombay and Gujerat; sun and fire worshippers. 
One of the most intelligent and esteemed communities in the country, 
generally occupied with commercial pursuits. Tlfere are between 
50,000 and 60,000 now left in India, where they settled some 1,000 


years ago. ^ • 

•* Personality. TMe teachings of occultism divide man into three 
aspects — tke divine, the thinking or raticnal, and the irrational or 
animal man. For metaphysical purposes also he is considered under 
a septenary division, or, as it is agreed to express it in Theosophy, he is 
composed of seven “principles,” three of ivhich constitute the higher 
triad, and the remaining four, tlie lower quatcrna 7 y. It is in the latter 
that dwells the personality embiaces all^ the characteristics, in- 

cluding memory and consciousness, of eacji physical life in turn. The 
individuality is the ^igher Ego (Manas) of the triad considered as a 
unity. In othgr words the individnality is our hnperisliable Ego which 
reincarnates and* cfbthes itself in^^ new perso 7 icdity at every new 

birth. • ^ * 

Phallic^Vorship. Sex worship; reverenoe a^id adoratioji shown to 
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those gods and goddfesses which, like Shiva and Durga yi India, sym- 
bolize respectively the two sexes. 

Philadelphians. Lit., “those who love their brother-men.” sect’ 
in the seventeenth century, founded b^ one Jane Lead. They ejected 
to all rites, forms, or ceremonies of the Church, and even tQ thq, 'Church 
itself, but professed to be guided in soul and spirit by an internal deity, 
their own Ego, or God within them. 

Philaletheians. See “isTeopiatonists.” ' 

Pililo JudiEUS. A Hellenized Jew of Alexandria, a famous his- 
torian and philosopher of the first century; born a^bout the year 30 B.O., 
’and died between the years 45 and 50 A. d. Ihilo’s symKolism of the 
Bible is very remarkable. T^'e animals^ birds^ reptiles, trees, And places 
mentioned in it are all, it is sajd, “allegories of conditions' of the soul, 
of faculties, dispositions, or passions; the useful plants were allegories 
of virtues, the noxious of the affections of the unwise, and soon through 
the mineral kingdom; through heaven, eartli and stars; through foun- 
tains and rivers, fields and dwellings; through metals, substances, arms, 
clothes, ornaments, furniture, the body and its parts, the sexes, and ouV 
outward condition. ’’ {D^'cL Christ, Biog.') All of which would strongly 
corroborate the idea that Philo was acquainted with the ancienc Kabalah. 

Philosopher’s Stone. term in Alchemy; called also the po7cder 
of projection, ^n\y^X.<ix\o\\’^ “principle” having the power of transmuting 
the base metals into pure gold. In Theosophy it symbolizes the trans- 
mutation of the lower animal nature of man into the highest divine. 

Phren. A Pythagorean term denoting what we call the Kama- 
Manas, still overshadowed by Buddhi-Manas. 

Plane. From the Latin plasms (\qxC\, flat), an? extension of space, ^ 
whether in the physical or metaphysical sense. In occ\iltism, the 
range or extent of some state of con.sciousness, or the state of matter 
corresponding to the perceptive powers of a particular set of senses or 
the action of a particular force. 

Planetaiy Spirits. Rulers and governors of the planets. Planetary 
gods. 

Plastic. Used in occultism in reference lo nature and essence 
of the astral body, or the “protean soul.” 

Pleroma. * Fulness”; a Gnostic term used also by St. Paul. 
Divine'^ world or the abode of gods. Universal space divided into 
metaphysical cco 7 i:, ^ 

Plotinus. A distingqished Neoplatonic philosopher of- the third 
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century, a great practical, mystic, renowned for his virtues and learu- 
^ nig. He taught a doctrine identical with tl^t of the Vedantins, namely, 
tjiat the spirit-soul emanated from the one deific principle, and after its 
pilgrimage on earth was reunited to it. 

P OrPhyry (Porphyrins). His real name was Malek, which led to his 
being regarded as a Jew. He came from Tyre, and living first studied 
under lyonginus, the eminent philosopher-critic, became the disciple of 
Plotinys, at Rome. He *was a Neopla 1 :onist ,and a distinguished 
writer, Specially famous for His controversy with lamblichus regaining 
lAie evils attending Jthe practice of 'fheurgy, but was, however, finally, 
converted to the of his oi^ponent. A natural-born mystic, he 

followed, Ijke his master JPlotiijus, the pwre Indian Raja Yoga system, 

, which, by training, loads to the unionVf the soul \^ith the over-soul of 
thh universe, an^ of the liftman with its divine soul, Buddhi-Manas. 
He complains, however, that in spite of aU his efforts, he reached the 
liighcst state of ecStasy only once, and that when li^ was sifcty-eight 
years of age, \fliile his teacher Plotinus had experienced the supreme 
blijs six times during*his life. 

Pot Amun. A Coptic term meaning “onpe consecrated to the god 
Amun,” T:lic Wijfdom-god. The name of an Egyptian priest and 
occultist under the Ptolemies. 

Prajna {Sans:), a term used to designate the ‘‘universal mind.’’ A 
synonym of mahat. 

Pralaya {Saiis.). Dissolution, the opposite oi ^nmvaniara, one 
b^ing the period of rest*and the other of full activity (death and life) 
of a planet, or of the whole universe. 

Prana {Sans?). i<ife principle, the breath of life, nephesh. 

Protcaii Soul. A name for the mdyoiji riipa or thought-body, the 
higher astral form which assumes all forms and every form at the will 
of an adept’s thought. 

Pjy(^j^j5fj'l, 'phe word is used now to denote every kind of mental 
phenomena, e.g., mediumship a? well as the higher form of sensitive- 
ness. A newly-coined word. ^ 

Puranas {Sans?}. Lit., ‘ithe ^ancient,”^ referring to Hindu mytho- 
logical writings or sej-iptures, of which there is a considerable number. 

Pythawrai The most famous Greek mystic philosopher, born at 
Samos atout 586 fi.C * who taugfit the heliocentric system and refnearna- 
tion, the highest mathematics and the highest, metaphysics, and who 
had a school famous throughout the world. 
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Q. . 

Quatcmury. The four fewer “principles” in man, those which con-y 
stitute his personality {i.e., body, astral double. Prana or life, organs of • 
desire, and lower Manas or brain-mind), as distinguished ffOm the 
higher ternary or triad, composed of the higher spiritual soul, mind 
and Atman (Higher Self). 

R. 

Fiecollection, Remembrance, Reminiscence. Occultists mahe^a 

.difference between these three ••fmictiohs. As, ''however, a glo.ssary 
cannot contain the full explanatien of every term in all its metaphysical 
and subtle differences, we can only stale here that these term.s vary in 
their applications, -^‘ccording to whether they relate to the past or the 
present birth, and whether one or the othe’- of these phases'of memory 
emanates from the spiritual or the material brain ; or, again, from the 
“individuality” or the “ personality.” 

Reincarnation, or Re-birth; the once n-niyersal doctrine, whicji 
taught that the Ego is born on this earth an innumerable number of 
times. Now-a-days it is denied by Christians, who seem to misunder- 
stand the teachings of their own Gospels. Ncvertliele.ss, th^ putting on 
of flesh periodically and throughout long cycles by the higher human 
soul (Buddhi-Manas) or Ego is taught in the Bible as it is in all other 
ancient scriptures, and “resurrection” means only the re-birth of the 
Ego in another form. 

Reuchlin, John. A great German philosopher and philologist, 
Kabalist and scholar. He was born at Pfort 'hcini in Germany, in 145.S, 
and early in youth was a diplomat. At one period of his life he held 
the high office of judge of tile tribunal at Tiibingen, where lie remained 
for eleven years. He was also the preceptor of Melancthon, and was 
greatly persecuted by the clergy for his glorification of the Hebrew 
Kabalah, though at the same time called the “Father of the Reforma- 
tion.” He died in 1522, in great poverty, the common fate of all who 
in those days went against the dead-letter of the Church. 

.1 ' 

s. 

Sacred Science. Tiie epithet given to the occult s,ciev.:2S in general, 
and by the Rosicrudans to the Kabalah, and especially to the Hermetic 
philosophy. 
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{Sans.). The name in India for spiritual ecstasy? It is a 
I state 6f . complete trance, induced t)y means of mystic concentration. 

. ^ • SillTlljhara. {PdH). One of the five Buddhist skandhas or attributes. 
“T.end^cies of mind,” 

Samiflg, Sajmbuddha {Pali). The sudden remembrance of all one’s 
past incarnations, a phenomenon of memory obtained through Yoga. 
/l Buddhist mystic term. 

Samothrace. An island in the Grecian AVchipel^igo, famous in days 
of cfid fot the Mysteries celebrated in its temples. These Mysteries 
war^ world-renowned., • 

Samyuttaka Nikaya fPdli). One of the Buddhist sulras. 

Safina (f^dli). One of the s^a^idlxis, or attributes, meaning 

1 “ abstract ideas.” ^ 

’ Seance. • A teAi now useA to denftte a sitting with a medium for 
•suudry*phenomena*. Used clftefly among the Spiritualists. 

Self. There are ttvo Selves in men — the higher and the low'er, the 
impersonal and*the personal Self. One is divine, the other semi- 
aniiiial. X great distillation should b*e made between the two. 

Se|)hirotll, A Hebrew kabalistic word for the t€Si divine emana- 
tions from SupU, the impersonal, 'universal principle, or deity. 

Skandhas. The altribtdcs of every^ personality, > which after death 
^rm the basis, so to say, for a new karmic reincarnation. They are 
five in the*popular or exoteric system of the Buddhi.sts; i.c., rupa, form 
or body, which leaves behind it its magnetic atoms and icgult affinities; 
veda- d, sen.sations, which *do likewise; sanm, or abstract ideas, which 
are the creative powers at work, from one incarnation to another; 
scfinkhdva, tendencies^f mi5d; and vifiiidiia, mental powers. 

Somnamjjulisni. “Sleep walking.” A psycho-physiological state, 
too well known to need explanation. 

Spiritism. The same as the following, with the difference that the 
Spiritualists almost unanimously reject the doctrine of reincarnation, 
while tfie Spiritists make of it theffundamental principle in their belief. 
There is, however, a vast difference between the views of the latter and 
the philosophical teachings o^ eastern occultists. Spiritists belong to 
the French school founded by Allan Kardec, and the Spiritualists of 
America apd England* to that of the “Fox giiils,” whb inaugurated 
their theofjp«^rR*clitster, U.S.A. Theosophists, wfeile believihg in 
the'mediumistic phenomena of both Spiritualists ^nd Spiritists, re^ct 
the idea of ‘Aspirits.” 


17 
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Spiritualism. Tlie modem belief that the spirits of the dead Teturn' 
on earth to commune with the living. 

St. Germain, Count. A mysterious personage, who appeared in’ 
the last century and early in the present one in France, England, and 
elsewhere. r. 

Sthula Sharira (^Satis.). The human physical body, in occultism and 
"VedSntic philosophy. 

Sthulopadhi (^Sans.). 'The physical body in its waking, conscious" 
state (Jagrai). , 

Sukshmopadhi (Sans.). The physical body in the' dreaming fotate 
(svapna), and karanopadhi, the ‘‘causal body.” These terms belong to 
the teachings of the Tarak^. Raja Yo^a school. j, 

Summerland. The fancy name given by the Spiritualists to the 
abode of their disembodied ‘‘spirits,” which they locate somewhere in 
the Milky Way. It is described on the authority of rctiirnmg ‘‘^spirits’’, 
as a Idvely land, having beautiful cities and buildings, a Congress Hall, 
Museums, etc., etc. (See the works of Anarew Jackson Davis.) 

Swedenborg, Emanuel. A famous scholar and clairvoyant of the 
past century, a man of great learning, who had vastly contributed to 
science, but whose mysticism and transcendental philosophy placed 
him in the ranks, of hallucinated vi.sionaries. He is now universally 
known as the founder of the Swedenborgian sect, or the New Jerusalem 
Church. He was born at Stockholm (Sweden) in 1688, froin Eutheran 
parents, his father being the Bishop of West Gothland. His original 
name was Swedberg, but on his being ennobled and knighted in 1719 
it was changed to Swedenborg. He became a mystic in 1743, and four 
years later (in 1747) resigned his office (uf Assessor Extraordinary to 
the College of Mines) and^ gave himself up entirely to mysticism. He 
died in 1772. 

T. 

T3.ij3.S3. From tejas “fire’’; meaning'the “radiant,” the 

“luminous”; referring to the ^nana^a rupa, “the body of viana'sP also 
to the stars, and the star-like shining envelopes. A term in Vedantic 
philosophy, having other meanings besides the occult signification just 
given. 

Taraka Raja Yoga {^Sans^. One of the Brahmanical Yoga systems, 
the most philo^phical, and in fact the most -^ec^et 0*1 as its real 
tenets are nev jr given out publicly. It is a purely intellectual -and 
spiritual school of trailing. 
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Tetra^rarrinjaton (Gr.)., The ^eity-name in fcJur letters, ’^hich are 
, in- thA’r- English form IHVH. It is a kabalis^ical term and corresponds 
jOn a n*bre material plane to the sacred Pythagorean tetraktys. 

TheodidaktOS ((?/'.)• The “G§d taught,” a title applied to Ammo- 
nius Sa^Q^s. , 

TheOg'Ony. From the Greek fheogonia, lit., the “gengsis of the gods.” 

Theosophia (Gr.). i/it., “divine wisdom or tjie wisdom of the gocjs.” 

Therapeutae,^ or Therapeuts (Gr.). A ‘school, of Jewish ‘mystic 
healers, a*r esotericists, wrongly referred to, by some, as a sect. They 
resided in and near Alexandria, and J;heir doings and beliefs are to this 
day a* mystery to the* critics, as their philosophy seems a combination 
of Orphic, Pythagorean, Esseniap and purely Kabalistic practices. 

Theurgy. ‘ From the Greek theiourg^ Rites for bringing down to 
earth planetary afid other spifits or gftds. To arri^ at the realization 
of suclf an object, the theurgist had to be abs^olutely pure and unselfish 
in*his motives. The*practice of theurgy is very undesirable aftd even 
dangerous in the? present day. The world has become too corrupt and 
witked for the practice* o^ that whic^ such holy and learned men as 
Ammonius, Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblic 4 ius (the most learned 
theurgist of. all) oould alone attempt with impunity. In our day 
theurgy or divine, beneficent magic is J)ut t09 apt t© become goetic, or 
ijj other words sorcer3'. Theurgy is the first of the three subdivisions 
of magic, which are theurgic, goetic and natural magic. 

Thread Soul. The same as siitratma, which see. 

ThuniOS iGr.'). A Pythagorean and Platonic term ; applied to an 
aspect of the human soul, to denote its passionate kSmarupic condi- 
tion: almost equivaloBit to \he Sanskrit word tamas, “the quality of 
darkness,” ayd probabl}'- derived from the lajter. 

Timaeus of Locris. A Pythagorean philosopher, born at Eocris. 
He differed somewhat from his teacher in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. He wro’te a treatise on the soul of the world and its nature 
iffid essence, which is in the Doric dialect and still extant. 

Triad or Trinity, in every religion and philosophy — the three in one. 


Universal Brotherhood. The sub-title of theTheosophical Society, 
,and the firsl^Cf the fhr^e objects professed by it. 

UpMhi (Sam.). Basis of something, substrucUire ; 'as in occultism 
— substance ^s the npMhi of spirit. 
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UpanTshad' ut., “esoteric doctrine.’’ Tho third. division 
of the Vedas, and classed* with revelation {shmti or “revealed word”). 
Some 150 or even 200 of the Upanishads still remain extant, tliohgh no 
more than about 12 can be fully relied upon as free from falsification. 
These 12 are all earlier than the sixth century b . c . Liker the Kabalah, 
which interpret-: the esoteric sense of the Bible, so the Upanishads ex- 
plain the mystic sense of the Vedas. Professor Cowell has two state-^^^ 
ments' regarding the^ Upanishads as interesting as they are correctr 
Thus he says: (i) These works have “one reniarkable.,peculiarity;.the 
total. absence of any Brahmanical ./ixclusivenes.^ In their doctrine. . 
They breathe an entirely differert spirit, a freedom of thought unknown 
in any earlier work except the Rig lida hymns themsely^:s” ; and' (2) 
“the great teachecs of the liigner knowledge [gupia^vidj'd], and Brah- 
mans, are continually represented as going to Kshatriya kings tO be- 
come their pupils [c/u'/ds,]i* This shows conclusively that (a) the 
Upanishads were written before the enforcaJiCJit ot caste and Brahmahi- 
cal power, and are thus only second in antic^uity to the Vedas ; and {b) 
that the occult sciences or the “higher knowredge,” as Cowell ppts’it, 
is far older than the Brahmans in India, or at any rate than the caste 
system. The Upanishads are, however, far later than git}>ta-vidyd, or 
the “secret science” which is as old as human philosophical thought 
itself. 

V. 

Vahan (^Sa^isi), “Vehicle,” a synonym of iipddhi. 

V 3 . 11 dbacharyaS {Sa?is.), The “Sect of the Maharajas” ; a licentious 
phallic-worshipping community, ' whose main Liancli is at Bombjiy. 
The object of the worship is the infant Krishna. The i'.nglo-Indian 
Government has been compelled several times to interfere in order to 
put a stop to its rites and vile practices, and its governing Maharajah, 
a kind of high priest, was more than once imprisoned, and very justly 
so. It is one of the blackest .spots of xndia. 

Vedanta (Sa?is.'). Meaning literall3% the “end of [all] knowledge.’" 
Among the six dars/ianas, or schools of. philosophy, it is also called 
Uttaramimansa, or the “later” MimansS. There are those who, unable 
to understand its esotericism, consider it atheistical; but this is not so, 
as Shankarachat ya, the great apostle of this school, ^and ils^popularizer,’^ 
wai one of the great^,st mystics and adepts of India. . 

Vidy§. (Sans,). Knowledge, or rather “wisdom-knowledge.” 
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Vinnana (^Pqli'). One of fiv^skandkas; meaning 5xotericallyi*‘ mental 

powefs.’’ 


w. 

Wis3om-Religioh. The same Ss Theosophy. The name given to the 
secret doctrine which underlies every exoteric scripture and religion. 

Y. 

A school of philosophy founded by Patanjali, but 
wh^h eiiisted as a distinct teaching and system of life long before that 
sage.^ It is Yajnaval^a, a farraDUS aoid very ancient sage, to whoqi the 
White YaJurWeday the ^hatapatha BraJimana and the Brihad Aranyaka 
are aftribut^d and who lived fti pre-M^flabharatean times, who is 
credited with incjjilcatrhg the necevSsityVfnd positive duty of religious 
meditation* dnd retirement iijto the forests, and who, therefore, is be- 
lieved to have originated the Yoga doctrine. Professor Max Jdiiller 
states that it is Yajuavalky^i who prepared the world fof the preaching 
of Buddha. Pafanjali’s Y^ga, however, is more definite and precise as 
a plijlosophy, and embodies more of the occult sciences than any of 
the works attributed to Yajnavalkya. , 

Yogi or Vogill A devotee, one who practises the Yoga 

system. There are various grades anAkind ©f Yo^s, and the term has 
HOW become in India a generic name to^dCvSignate every kind of ascetic. 

Yuga (Sa?is.). An age of the world of which there are four, which 
follow each other in a series, namely, krita (or satyd) yuga^ the golden 
age; tretd yuga, dvdpara yuga, and finally kali yuga, the black age — in 
which we now are. 

z. 

Zcnobia. The Queen of Palmyra, defeated by the Emperor Aureli- 
anus. She had for her instructor Longinus, the famous critic and 
logician in the third century a.d. 

Zivbt Xabar, or Y ukabar. The name of one of the creative deities 
in the Nazarene Codex. 

Zohar {Hcb.), The Book* of ‘^Splendour,’' a Kabalistic work at- 
tributed to Simeon Ben lochai, in the first century of our era. 

Zoroastfian. One who follows the religion ^f the Parsis, sun, or 
fire-worsh^(i^rs. 

[^Readers requiring fuller information about*any^particular term 
should consult The Theosophical Glossary 
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Arcane philosophjis 64. 
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A^an philosophy, 31. 
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Bishop, Washington 
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Messiah, 127. ^ , 

Metaphysical plane, 
Metaphysical terms, 118. « 
Metaphysicians, 71. 
Metaphysics 53, 61, 66, 165, 
166. ■ 

• Michael, 94. ^ 

. Microcosnf,«62. ^ 

Mind,® 51, 63, 65, 6^ 68, 69, 
75, 80, 81, 82, 84, 8^ 90, 
* 92, 97, 107, 118, I2i,*i24, 
163, 1S7. . f . 

Ministering spirits, 125. 
•Miracles, 19, 1S7. • 

Misery, 24, 138, 179. 

MishnUy 76. 

Mistakes «concerning the 
T. S., 13, ^74- 

Mistakes concerning Theo- 
sophy, 167. 

^ii^Inemoiiics, 85. 

Moksha, 76. 

Molecule, 44. 

Mome 't of birth, no. 
Moment of death, T09. 
Monad, 63, 81, 82, 88, 112. 
Monas, 65, 72. 

Moon, 67. 

Moral elevation, 36, 

Moral eiigulfmeiit, 138. 
]\Ioral impif>vemeiit, 194. 
Mortal man, 63. 


Jlfysteriis, De^ 3. 

Mystery language, 17. 
Mysticism, 16, 26, 131, 166, 
194. * 

Names and principles, 116. 
Names, Siacred, 490, 191, 
192. 

Natir ;al Karma, 136, 137, 
138, i:.5. 

Nationalists, 31. 

Nature, 2, 59, 43, 44, 41, 57, 
152, 156, 167, 168, 169, 172, 
187^ 1 88. ^ 

Nature, Errors of, 149. 
Nature, Failures of, 115, 
1 28,'' 1 34. • • 

Nature, J.aws^f, 33 - 
Nature of Manas, 124. 
;^kii.ure t»f mind, 84. 

Nature, Secrets 17, 34. 
Necessity, Cycle of, 113. 
Necessity, FaAl, 76. 
Necromancy, .2, 131. 
Nemesis, 96, 142. • 

Neoplatonic Philosophy, 
* 12. 

^eoplatonists, 2, 4, 70. 
Nephesli, 51^53. 65, 67, 74, 
127. 

New body, 87, 92. 

New brain, 87. 

New incarnation, 95, loS, 
126. 

New JeriivSalenf, loi. * 
New man, 96. 

New memory, 87. 

New personality, 96, 104, 
, 1 12, 133. 

Nc 7 v PlatonisjH y//- 

cheniy, i, 4, 7, 8. 

New sou^ 75. 

I4e:u 'ri'stajfiefiiy 77. 

57, 12*5. 

Night of Brahma, 57, 58. 
Nirmanakayas, 102, fo3. 
Nirvana, 48, 54, 68, 69, 76, 


(Jbjects of tli^T. S., 14, 27, 
28, 33» 173- ** 

Oblivion, 100, loi. 
Occultism, 15, 16, 18, 19, 33, 
80, 81, 85, 146, 175, 177, 
18S, 192. 

Occultist, 15, 17, 46, 47. 
Occultists, 77, 126. 

Occult powers, 18, 145, 175, 
176^8^ 188, 189. 
OccultscTbiices, 18, 19, 33, 
175- 

0,ccult truths, i®3. 

Ocean of light, 72. 

Olcott, Col. II. S., 8^ 91. 
Oldenburg, 55. 

Old Testament, 30 .# 
Olynipiodorus, 86. 
Omniscience, 51. 
Omniscience of spiritual 
Ego, 89, 90, 100, 106. 
OmniprewSent Principle, 45. 
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One law, 45. 

One reality, 120.^ 

One v^lf, 1 19. • 

One universal Self, 117, 118. 
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123. 

One-only-One, 65. 
Onl^'-begotten, 127. 
Opinion, 34, 159. 

Opium, 176. 

Qricntalism, 10. 

Origeii, 3, 6. 
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T. S., 173. 

Orpheus, 6. 

OrthSdoKy, 13. 

Pagan duties, 154. 

Pagans, 149. 

Pain (see Suffering). 

Palace of Eove, 76. 
Palestine, 55. 

Pan, 43, 44. 

Pantcenus, 4. 


Moses, 4, 30, 47, 52, 131. 77, 78, 79, 90, 91, 102, 113. Pantheism, 43. 

Mosheim, 4, 5. ^ Noah, 127. Pantheists, 43. 

Motion, 77, 78. , Nonentitv, 98. Parable of the Vineyard, 

Mot^, T37, 147- Nothingf^7S, 79. 126. 

Motto of T. S., 2. No-thl^ig, 79. Parables, 55, 163. 

Movements, Fktrlier Theo- Noumena, 65, 108, 12T. Parabrahman, 43, 149. 

sophical, 194, Nous, 62, 64, 65, 66, 78, 82* Paradise, 68, 74, 77, 93, 98, 

Mundaka U pan i shad, 107. Noi^, 65.^ ^ in. 

Mundane life (see Earth- Numbers and principles, 63, Paralyzing the personal 
life). • 79. . .,Ego, 89, 91. 

Muscular^action, 131. • Parini^ana, 113. 

Mussulnj^tns, 50. • ^ Objections to Reincarna- Parsis, 28. 

Mysteries^ 2, 3, 7, *25, 26, tion, 82, 84. Pas^ns, 50, 66, 81, 87, 118, 

• 66, 67, 68, 94, 126, 148. Objective, At’h^ can never 12^ 

Mysteries of (?lod, 52, 122. be, \\f. • Past incarnations (^ee Pre- 

Mysteries#»f Heaven, 54. Objectivity, 57, 61, 93, J15. vious incarnations). 
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Path, 1 13. K'-V- 
Fath, 27, 35 - 
Paul, 9, 62, 64. 

Peace, 194- 
Pentateuch, 4. 74 - 
Perception, Inner, in. 
Perfection, 133. 

Permanent P^go, SS. 

Permanent principle, 82, 

148. . As* 

Permanent self, 89. 

Perpetual progress, T05, 

^ 33 * . c. '• 

Persecution, T 73 » ^^ 3 - 
Persephone, 67. 

.Personal consciousness, 64, 

74 - ‘ ^ 

Personal Ego, 47, 53 » 

64, 7^. 91. 1^2, 127, 

128. 

Personal exertion. 164. 
Personal form, 12S. 

Personal God, 51, 75, 13^, 

182. 

Personal happiness, 154 - 
personal strlf, 89. « 

Personal soul, 'jo, 73 » 77 - 
Personality, 9, 23, 24, 52, 

53.^4,58. 64,70,71,73. 74. 

76, 77, 82, 87, 89,90,9^,92. 

93 i 96. 97 . 98. 99 . 104. loN 
109, 1 12, 1 13, n 4 t 1 * 5 ’ 

121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 

I33» ^68. 

Peter, 154 - 
Phcrdo, 86. 

Phantasy, 86. 

Pharisees, 45. o 

Phenomena, I 9 > 

108, 121, 130, 136. 
Philadelphus, 4. 
Philaletheians, i, 3. 
Philaletheian system, 6. 
Philanthropy, 194- 
Philo Judceus, 4, 76. 
Philosophers, Fire-, 26, 72. 
Philosopher’s stone, 46. 
Philosophy, Ao, 64. 
Philosophy, Eastern, 23, 73, 
79 - 

Philosophy, Esoteric, 15,66, 

91. 

Philosophy, Platonic, 4 - 
Philosophy, Pythagorean, 

PMlosophy of Spiritualism, 

Photography, Spiriraal, 8. 
Phren, 66, 78. 

Physical body, 37, 4 ^, 2 ^ 3 , 

70, 7 b 73 ,<^^» 

87, 92, 93, 95, 97, ^^ 3 , 104, ‘ 

III, 118, i:j 5 , 129, 147, ^ 75 -, 




Physical brain, 46, 63, 85, 87, 

97, 103, 129. 

Physjical consciousness, 90, 

122. 

Physical frame, 67. 

Physical life, 64, 87, 94, io 3 , 

116. ‘ 

Physical man, 62, 64, 69, 1 18. 
Physical memory, 85, 86, 87, 

89, 179 - 

Physical mind, 66. 

Pnysical nature, 188. • 

Physical phenomena, 21, 

I 3 C>- 

Physical plane, 32, 89, 117, 
n8, 136. , 

Physical principles, <^7. 
Physical processes, 87. 
Physi^-al science, 60. 
Physiologists, 86. r < 

Pilgrim, t^piritual, 1 13. 

Pineal bo<ly^; 82. 

Pistis, 148. 

Pit>4 54 - 16S. 

Planes, Seyeii, 58, 61. 

Planes of being, 160. • 

Planes of consciousness, 32, 

62, 80, 8[, 8^, 98,:io4, 

117, 1 18, 121, 136, 146, 149, 
.153, b 59 , 160. 

Planes ot space, 61 . 
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tion of, 60. 

Planetary chain, 60. 
Planetary spirits, 71, 130. 
I^lanetarv system, 58. 
Planets, 59/ . 

Planets and principles, 67. 
Plastic soul, 82. 

Plato, 26, 34. 62, 63, 64, 

65, 66, 72, 75. 7-8, 86, 127. 
Platonic philosophy, 4. 
Pleasure, 66, t 47 » ^ 53 * 
Pledge, 7, 15, 27, 34 , 35 » 36 , 

66 . 

Pledged Chelas, 8r. 

Pledged members of T. S., 

Pleroma, 126. , . 

Pleroma of eternal light, 
76. 

Plotinus, 3, 6, 8, 16,-77, 95 - 
Plutarch, 65, 66, 67. 

Point, 81. 

Policy of T. S., 4 i 
Political reforms, 156. 
Political, T. S. is not, 156. 
.Politics, 155, 186. 

Porphyry, 3. 

Post mortem consciousness, 
89, 106, Ilf. , 

Post mortem dreams, in. 
Post mortem Karma, 67. 


Post mortem life, .106, 

107, 109, 113, II 5 -: , . 

Post mortem punishment, 

93. * r • 

Post mortem spiritual con- • 
scions ness, 99. ‘ , • . 

Post mortem states 69. 

Post natal consciousness, 

89, 106. 

Pot Amiin, 2. . , o 

Potentialities of mind, 84. 
Powers, Diyine, 122. 

Powers, Evil, 188. , 

Powers, Intelligent, 149^ 
Powers, Ocjiilt, 18, 145, 175, 

^ J76, 186, 18S, 189. 

Povv*v*.s of the incarnate 
spirit, 132. ’f. 

Powers, Psychic, I 3 i> 187, 

188, 194. .. 

Powers, Spiritual, 7.0, 122,^ 
132, 18;. 

Practical, 136, 1 47 - ' 

Practical charity, 163, 167. 
Prn.S'tical study, i 74 - 
Practical Theosophy, I 53 » 
161, 

rrajna, 107. 

Pralaya, 57, 7 ^- 
Prana, So, 82, 87, 119- 
Prayer, 8, 42, 45, 46, 47 > 48 , 

Pra%V^*kills self-reliance, 
48, 49. 

Predestination, 142, 144 * ^ 

Prede vacli an i c uncon- 
sciousness, 102. 
Prcexisteuce, 72, 76, 86. 
Prejudice, 182, 183, 194. 
rremature return to eartli- 
life, 83. 

Premonitions, 93. ^ 

Preibyterian confession 

faith, 144. 

Previous lucaniations, « 4 , 

86, 87, 93, 95. ^ 

III, 1T2, 135, US- 
Primeval emanation, 75. 
Primo'idial elements, 78. 
Primordial matter, 72. 
Principles, 43, 45 . 62, 63, 64, 
65,66,67,68, 70, 71.72, 75 , 
79, 80, 81, 82, 87, 88, 91, 92, 
97, 102, io5> ^15. ^^6, 1 17, 
1 18, I T 9 , ^20, 122, 123, 124, 
126, 148- 

Private judgment, 149. 

Prognostication, >86. 

P^^ogr^ss, 105, Il6f 133^46, 
158, 166. 

Prohibitory rules, 168. 
Projection 6f double, 81. 
Propaganda, 33I 
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Proserpina, 67. 

Prospective visfoii of future 

* life, 110. 

Pro.tgaii Soul, 82. 

Protot:^pe, 141* ’ 

Providence, 142. 

Providential protections, 

102. • , 

Psuclie, 62, 64, 66. 

Psuchikos, 77. 

"Psycliic faculties, 116, 194. 
Psychic growth, 194. 
Psychic^nature, 188. 

P^chic ^leliomena, 21, 130. 
Wsychic powe^, t;^i, i^ 7) 

» 188, 194. • • 

PSyehic realms, 188. #» 
Psychic se^s«!s, 59, 86. » 

Psychical body, 62. 
Psychical wifedom, 62. ^ 

Psychism, 16, 19. * 

‘ Ps^chologi^sts, 23^4, 85, 89, 

* 93- * 

Psychology, 49» 
psycho-spiritual sciences, 

59- . , 

Public opinion, i%g. 
PtiblicaiK^, 30, 37. 
*Punishmeiit, 74, 92, 93, 94> 
9^, loS, 109, 134, I35 j 142, 

145. 166. 

Purity, 162:, • 
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Pythagoras, 5, 6, 7, 34» 62, 

^65, 66, 72, ^ 

^ythagt'r^aii philosophy, 4. 
Pythagore. us, 77. 

Quakers, 38. 

Quaternary, 62, 63, 64, 66. 
Quintile, 67. 

Rabbis of Babylon, 4. 
•Race, P:ievation of 

* Race, Fifth, 133. 

Races, Seve#, 127. 

Radiant mind, T07. 
Radiation, 58, 75. 

Rational entities, 94. 
Rational faculties, Tif. 
Rational soul, 65, 69, ^6, yb. 
Ravings of fever, 85. 

Ray, 89, 129. 

Reabsorption, 74. 

Reaction, 139- 
Readjustment, 137, 13^* 
Real Ego, 79* ^ , 

Real man, 68, 96. 

Real spiriliualism, J30. 


Reafwoiil, 122. ^ 

Reality, 81, 112, 113, t2o, 
*121. , 

Reason, 6^107, 134, I49» 
151, 161, f8i, 182. 


Reasoned faith, 147. 
Reasoning soul, 72, 80. 
Rebirth, 52, 53, 71, 84, ^5, 90, 
92, 95, 110, 113, 1T5, 127, 

' 133. i35> ^42, i43» 152, 

153 (see Reincarnation). 
Recollect Ton, 73, 84, 85, 87, 
90, 92, J**9, no. III, 114- 
Record, 15 1. 

Reflection, 58. 

Reformation, 13. 
Revicarnatiiig Ego, 2p, 46, 
65, 69, 70, 72, 76, 78, 87,, 
88,^9, 90, 92, 95, 98, 104, 
105, no, 112, 116, 120, 122, 

123,, T24. . 

Reincarnation, 24, 71, 73, 
75, 76, 77, ^2, 84, 85, 87, 
88, 89, 95, 96, 98, \op, 102, 

• ’104, 108, 109, 1 13, 

1 15, 116, 117, i\ 3M24, 126, 
12^, T29, 13^, 133, 141, 

1^2, 146, 157, I59i ^^5, 167 
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Rei)icarudtio?i, 14^*, 
lie iu carnation, a Study of 
J^'orgotten Truth, 89. 
Relative Karma, 138. 

Relief of suffering, 138. 
Religion, 1, 32, 40, 194. 
Religions, 3, i t, 32» 4o* 

. Remembrance, 84, 85, 87, 
90 (see Recollection). 
Reminiscence, *84, 85^ 86, 

93, 95 (see Reii^mbrance). 
Remission of sin, 135. 
Renunciation, 102. 
Research, 18. 

Jlesignation, 35. 
Responsibility, 125, 1^3, 162. 
Rest, 102, 133. 

Rest of tiie soul, 106, 109, 

Resurrection, 64, 105. 
Retardation of Karma, 137- 
Retribution, 35, 74, 9o> 123, 

145- 

Retributive adjustment, 90. 
Retributive justice, 133. 
Retributive Karma, 136. 
RetrosoeiPtioii, 1 10. 

Returir of spirits * (see 
Spirits). 

Reuchlin, John, 13. 
Reunion >^4th Spirit, ^7. 
Revelation of the divine, 
107- 

Revelation, Theosophy not 
a, 25. • 

Revenge, 170.’ 

Reward, 'IJ, 135* 

Reward oT Ego, 93. 
Rhys-Davids, Prof., 91- 


Ritualism, 9. ^ 

Romans, 25. 

Root of consciousness, 122. 
Root of principle, 122. 
Rosicrucians, 25. 

Round, 133. 

Royal College of Physi- 
cians, 16. 

Rupa, 63, 88. 

Sacred 'names, 190, 191, 192. 
Sacred science, 17. • 

Si-Crifice of foiAiders and 
leaders of T. S., 17?. 
Sadducees, 55, 74. 

Sages, 9. 

Sarnadhi, 8, 48, 1171 
Samanas, 55. 

Samkara, 88. 
Samma-sambuddha, ill. 
Samothrace, Hierophants 

of, 7. 

Stiniyuitaka Nikdya, 55. 
Sannd, 88. 

Sat, 1 13. 

Savio'^r, 56. 

Saviours, Seven, 127. 
School, EavStern, 107. 
Schools, 178. 

Science, 17, 59» ^79> 

186. 

Science, Divine, i, 26. 
Science, Occult, 18, 19, 33, 
75- 

Science, Psycho-spiritual, 

59- 

Science, Sacred, 17. 
Science, True, 16. 

Scientifie Theosophy, 19. 
Scientists, 86. 

Scientists, Mental, 49. 
Seances, 44, 130. 

Seat of animal desires, 82. 
Second death, 97. 

Second Slight, 132. 

Secrecy, 7, 9, 35- 
Secret Doctrine, 41, 7i» 

94, 107, 14 b 19^’ 19^- 

Secret science, m, 140- 
Secret wisdom, 53- 
Secrets, Divine, 9. 

Secrets of initiation, 56. 
Secrets of nature, 17, 34- 

• Sectarianism, 33. 

Section, Esoteric, 14, 15» 

26,34- 35. ^74,175.176, 177- 

• Sapining injustice, 96. 
•Seers, I35> I45> I47- 

Self, 8, 20, 21, 34, 36, 40, 

48,50, 54, 55,71,82,89,90, 
92, ^3, 105, 1 16, in, 1 18, 

• 119, 121, 123, 127, 162, 179. 

Self-abandonment, i6o. 
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Sflf-abnegafion, i 6 t. Sleep, 22, in, 114, 1 16. 

Self-consciousness (see jg. 

Consciousness). 


Self- development, 36, 161. 

Sdfdivpnotism, 49 - 
Self-improvement, 36. 

Self-made destiny, 12^. 

Self-reliance, 48, 49, 1S2. 

SelLh Solo, no.. . Hen Vel.n.lah 

Selfirfiness, 26, 29, 31, 47. Ibn Oebuol, 44. 

48, 50, 1,39. 155. 15b. 158. vSonnnunbuhs.^ 117. • 

166^170 180 1S6. • t Sons of God, 39. 
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Selves, 36, 96, 117. Sorcery, 19, 47. 55. 189. 

•Senses 39, 61, 117. 148, 182. Sorrow, 94, O-S, . 
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Separateness, 137. 159- 62. 63, 64, 65, b/. bg, 

Separation into sexes, 133- 7o. KUl, g. 7,f. 7^., 
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188. 
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Spiritual life, T12, 113, ii». 
S]^' ritual man, 62, 69. 
vSpirft^.'al mind, 82. 
^Spiritual-min^lttl, 81. 
Spiritual mysticism, 153^* ‘ 
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Spirituakpilgriip, 113. 
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Spiritual powers, 'JOy 122^ 
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91. 

Spiritual ray, 89. 

Spiritual realm, Ho. 
Spiritual self, 20, 89, 93, Ho. 
Spiritual scien^^, 59 - 
Spiritual .senses, 59, 148. 
Spiritual soul, 63, 66, 67, 69, 
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130. 
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Spiritualists, 21, 22, 64, 82, 
98,99, lOT, 103, 104, 115, 
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Spirituality, 98, 194 -^ . 
Spleen, 82. 

Spooks, 98, 129, 130, T31. 
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(see Con.sciousncss). 
States of matte , 68 
States of mi 11(1 (see Mind). 
Slhiila Sharlra, 63, 87 (see 
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Snb^ctive being, 79, 115. 
Subjectivity, 61, 93. 
Subsaatlce, 64, 72, 73, 77, 79, 
80,^47. 
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Sufferyifr, 66, 75, 96, 99, 109, 
no, *c.i4, 136, 137, 13<S, 
153, ' 5 T- , 

Suggestion, 49. 
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Summer^lj^T^d, iot, 115. 
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vSiip^'-spirit 23, 73, 9^* 
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